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Compulsory  loan 
urged  to  pay  for 
Lavi  jet  project 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
and  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 


The  voices  calling  for  a  levy  or 
compulsory  loan  to  pay  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Lavi  jetfighter 
gained  strength  yesterday,  as  minis¬ 
ters  and  industrialists  favouring  the 
project  sought  ways  to  find  the  extra 
$200  million  a  year  the  army  says  it 
would  need  to  develop  the  aircraft 
without  jeopardizing  other  defence 
areas. 

A  group  of  industrialists  has  prop¬ 
osed  to  Prime  Minister  Shamir  that  a 
compulsory  public  loan  could  fi¬ 
nance  the  project.  Some  ministers, 
like  Health  Minister  Shoshana 
Arbeli-Almoslino,  proposed  in- 
i leasing  the  travel  tax ,  or  imposing  a 
special  levy  on  lotto  and  other  lot¬ 
tery  tickets. 

Mwister-without-Portfolio  Yosef 
Shapira  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  fund 
because  it  would  give  the  public  a 
sense  of  participation.  He  recalled 
that  SlOOm.  had  been  raised  for  a 
plan  to  build  a  canal  to  connect  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  was  a  “marginal'*  project. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “is  a  major  pro¬ 
ject  which  could  instil  pride  and 
hope.”  Its  completion  would  have  a 
tremendous  impact  also  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  who  would  see  Israel  produc¬ 
ing  an  aircraft  capable  of  competing 


with  the  U.S.-made  F-16C. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
said  he  believed  such  a  proposal 
could  solve  the  problem  “for  one  or 
two  years  only.”  It  couldn’t  be  a 
solution  for  the  10  years  it  would 
take'  to  complete  the  project,  he 
said. 

Both  Furnace  Minister  Moshe  Nis- 
sim  and  Premier  Shamir  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  reducing  the  tax  burden,  and  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  go 
along  with  a  plan  to  introduce  a  new 
levy. 

Nissim  has  already  stated  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  be  agree 
to  increase  budget  allocations  for  the 
Lavi  without  cutting  from  other 
areas.  Treasury  officials  reiterated 
this  at  the  cabinet  meeting  yesterday 
and  said  that  the  price  of  scrapping 
the  project  -  some  $400ra.  -  would 
be  lower  than  the  cost  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
it. 

Adding  to  the  Treasury  warnings 
was  Bank  of  Israel  Governor 
Michael  Bruno,  who  told  the  minis¬ 
ters  that  Israel’s  economy  is  too 
small  for  such  a  high-risk  operation 
as  the  Lavi.  Israel  cannot  expect  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  planes, 
and  this  would  make  it  impossible  to 
exploit  any  comparative  advantage 
Israel  might  gain  by  producing  the 
Lavi,  he  said. 


Shamir  has 
‘feelings  of 
warmth’  for 
Soviets 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday 
declared  that  he  had  “no  anti-Soviet 
feelings  En  Ms  heart,”  and  called  the 
Soviet  Union  “a  great  and  enormous 
country.*’ 

Spealdng  to  Andre  Rossinot,  the 

▼biting  French  minister  responsible 
for  the  government's  Raison  with 
parliament,  Shamir  said  that  be  bad 
“warm  ami  appreciative  feelings” 
towards  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would 
like  to  see  the  development  of  normal 
relations  between  It  and  Israel. 

Shamir  was  responding  to  Rossi- 
not’s  question  whether  he,  Shamir, 
opposed  the  idea  of  an  International 
conference  for  Middle  East  peace 
because  of  his  opposition  to  Soviet 
entry  into  the  peace  process.  Shamir 
answered  that  his  opposition  to  the 
conference  Idea  was  based  on  “the 
nature  of  tire  conference,”  and  not  on 
the  prospective  Soviet  participation. 

Observers  said  that  Shamir’s 
statement  —  made  to  Rossinot  and 
distributed  to  reporters  by  ghamir’s 
aides  -  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
start  of  the  controversy  over  the 
conference.  Shamir’s  previous  public 
references  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
context  have  been  marked  by  suspi¬ 
cion  or  ontrfgfat  antagonism. 


Pattis  lone 
vote  against 
new  envoy 

By  BENNY  MORRIS 
4^  Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
"The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
by  a  vote  of  16-1  the  appointment  of 
Moshe  Arad,  Israel’s  outgoing 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  as  the  coun¬ 
try’s  new  ambassador  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  lone  dissenter.  Science  and 
Technology  Minister  Gideon  Patt, 
told  the  ministers  that  he  would  not 
explain  his  opposition  “in  order  not 
to  embarrass  the  proposer  (Foreign 
Minister  Peres)  and  the  approver 
(Prime  Minister  Shamir).  But  I  de¬ 
mand  a  vote.” 

Patt  later  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  he  wanted  to  register  his  opposi¬ 
tion  "so  that  I  won't  be  saddled  with 
collective  responsibility  for  whatev¬ 
er  happens.''  He  said  that  “most  of 
the  ministers  regarded  the  man  as 
inappropriate .  The  fact  is  that  be  was 
^Tres's  tenth  nominee  for  the  post 
and  had  never  filled  a  major  ambas¬ 
sadorial  post  before.  This  says  some¬ 
thing.” 

Patt.  who  railed  against  the  “last- 
minute  manner”  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  contrasted  Arad's  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Washington  with  Washing¬ 
ton’s  record  of  appointing  “very 
senior”  people  to  Tel  Aviv.  The 
appointment  would  “no  doubt  raise 
some  eyebrows  in  Washington,”  he 
said. 


U.S.  and  Iran  trade 
threats  on  eve  of 
Venice  Summit 


VENICE.  -  Western  leaders  yester¬ 
day  began  gathering  in  this  city  of 
canals  for  the  opening  of  the  13th 
annual  summit  meeting  Of  die  seven  . 
largest  industrialized  democracies. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney,  who  arrived  yesterday 
morning,  was  the  first  leader  to  come 
to  Venice.  U.S.  President  Reagan, 
staying  in  a  villa  outside  the  city  since 
last  Wednesday,  is  to  move  to  an 
island  in  Venice's  lagoon  today. 

Also  arriving  yesterday  was  Ita¬ 
lian  Premier  Amin  tore  Fanfani,  who 
as  host  will  be  chairman  of  the  talks. 

West  German  ChanceDor  Helmut 
Kohl  was  due  last  night,  to  be  joined 
today  by  French  President  Francois 
Mitterrand,  Japanese  Prime  Muns¬ 
ter  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Conservative  French  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Jacques  Chirac,  who  will  attend 
by  virtue  of  the  “cohabitation” 
arrangement  in  which  he  shares 
power  with  Socialist  President  Fran¬ 
cois  Mitterrand,  will  arrive  tomor¬ 
row  for  the  latteT  part  of  the  talks. 

On  the  eve  of  the  summit  the  U.S. 
and  Iran  hurled  threats  at  each 
other,  thrusting  tension  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  to  the  fore. 

Reagan's  top  aides  told  Iran  to 
back  off  deploying  Silkworm  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  Gulf  after  an  Iranian 


offical  warned  that  Iran  would  hit 
back  at  the  -Americans  if  they 
mounted  a  preemptive  strike  to 
knock  them  out.  (see  story  p.  3) 

-  The  annual  summits,  which  have 
been  held  since  1975,  originally  dealt 
only  with  economic  issues,  but  have 
since  been  expanded  to  include  poli¬ 
tical  topics. 

Besides  trade  problems,  burgeon¬ 
ing  agriculture  subsidies,  the  fall  of 
the  dollar  and  Third  World  debt,  the 
leaders  are  also  expected  to  address 
such  issues  as  East-West  relations, 
arms  control  and  the  growing  threat 
of  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome. 

In  the  3QOyear-oId-doister,  anti¬ 
quity  will  blend  with  space-age  for 
the  benefit  of  the  seven  leaders. 

At  the  heart  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  system  is  a  multi-million-doUar 
work  station  developed  by  Gramma- 
tico  and  Olivetti  engineers  which 
involved  the  installation  of  more 
than  19  kilometres  of  electronic 
cable  to  link  50  personal  computers, 
four  mini-computers,  40  copying 
machines  and  20  laser  printers. 

Seated  at  the  stations  will  be  the 
so-called  “sherpas”  -  the  top  aides 
who  helped  prepare  the  agenda  and 
will  guide  the  drafting  of  the  final 
summit  statement. 


Arrests  after  rampage  by 
settlers  in  Dehaishe 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
DEHAISHE.  -  The  IDF  and 
police  are  moving  to  crack  down 
on  settlers  who  smashed  win¬ 
dows  and  shot  at  homes  in  the 
Dehaishe  refugee  camp  Saturday 
night.'  Six  settlers  from  Hebron 
and  Kiryat  Arba  have  been 
arrested,  and  more  arrests  are 
expected.  The  IDF  is  to  confis¬ 
cate  weapons  used  in  the  attack. 

A  special  police  investigative  team 
began  collecting  evidence  yesterday 
from  eyewitnesses  in  the  camp.  The 
two  settlers  who  opened  fire  have 
been  identified  and  are  among  those 
being  held.  The  suspects  will  appear 
in  court  for  remand  hearings  today. 
They  are  expected  to  be  charged 
with  unlawful  shooting  and  damag¬ 
ing  property. 

“We  will  arrest  anyone  we  suspect 
or  know  is  connected  with  this  inci¬ 
dent,”  OC  Central  Command 
Amram  Mitzna  promised  yesterday. 
“We  will  take  all  possible  measures 
to  ensure  they  are  punished  and  do 
not  repeat  such  actions.” 

Mitzna  described  the  rampage  as 
“a  despicable  act,  the  likes  erf  which 
neither  I  nor  any  veterans  in  the 
region  can  recall.  An  organized 
group  of  Jews,  mostly  from  Kiryat 
Arba,  arrived  at  the  scene,  and  with 
indescribable  provocation  and  vio¬ 
lence,  opened  fire  directly  into  the 
camp,  broke  windows  and  car  wind¬ 
shields,  tried  to  set  fire  to  one  vehicle 
and  attempted  to  break  into  the 
camp.” 

A  commanding  officer  at  the 


Corfu  and 
Moda’i  in 
planned 


By  MEN  ACHEM  SHALEV 
Post  Political  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  has  given- 
up  on  his  efforts  to  reinstate  Yitzhak ; 
Moda’i  at  the  Justice  Ministry,  and  is ' 
again  hoping  to  persuade  Transport 
Minister  Haim  Corfu  to  take  up  the 
post  and  vacate  bis  current  portfolio 
in  favour  of  Moda’i,  sources  close  to 
Shamir  said  last  night. 

Corfu,  however,  who  has  been 
approached  by  Shamir  on  the  matter 
before,  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
reshuffle.  He  said  last  night  that  he 
insists  on  “completing  the  projects” 
he  has  begun  at  the  Transport  Minis¬ 
try,  including  the  merger  of  Israel 
Railways  with  the  Ports  Authority 
approved  by  the  cabinet  yesterday. 

Likud  sources  added  last  night 
that  Corfu  “is  in  no  mind  to  give  up 
the  politically  influential  transport 
portfolio,  which  wields  close  to  300 
boardroom  appointments  is 
government-owned  companies,  for 
the  thankless  justice  post.” 

Yesterday's  appointment  of 
Moshe  Arad  as  ambassador  to 
Washington  sealed  the  lid  on  Sba- 
(Contfamed  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


Soldier  dies, 

2  wounded  in 
"Lebanon  blast 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA.  -  An  IDF  sol¬ 
dier  was  killed  and  two  others  were 
wounded  when  a  roadside  bomb 
exploded  underneath  their  vehicle 
inside  the  security  zone  in  South 
Lebanon  yesterday  morning,  army 
sources  reported. 

The  dead  soldier  was  Ya’acov 
Bardass.  aged  19,  from  Haifa.  He  is 
to  be  buried  at  the  city's  military 
cemetery  this  afternoon. 

The  two  wounded  soldiers  were 
transferred  by  helicopter  to  Ram- 
bam  Hospital.  One  was  said  to  be 
buffering  from  moderate  to  serious 
injuries,  while  the  second  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  lightly  hurt. 


U.S.  Jews  angered  by  moves  to 
placate  Shas  on  Law  of  Return 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
American  Jews  are  up  in  arms 
over  what  they  see  as  the  latest 
attempt  to  push  through  a  change  in 
the  Law  of  Return,  albeit  one  which 
would  not  alter  the  law  itself. 

The  change  would  come  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Change  of  Religious  Communities 
Ordinance,  which  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  local  rabbinical 
courts  to  validate  any  conversion  to 
Judaism.  This  would,  in  effect,  in¬ 
validate  conversions  by  Reform  and 
Conservative  rabbis  abroad,  and 
thus  change  the  status  of  immigrants 
such  as  Shoshana  Miller,  a  Reform 
convert  to  Judaism  whom  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  ordered  then  in¬ 
terior  minister  Yitzhak  Peretz  to 


* 


Federation  Yeshivot  of 
PORAT  YOSEPH  IN  ISRAEL,  Jerusalem 

We  announce  with  great  sorrow  the  loss  of 
the  famous  philanthropist 

uinnai  nrrtm  watf 

AVRAHAM  SUTTON 

(Ben  Shlomo) 

who  died  yesterday  in  New  York. 

The  coffin  will  arrive  today,  Sivan  1 1 ,  Monday  June 1 8,  at  2.30 
p.m.  on  El  Al  flight  01 6.  The  funeral  will  take  place  at  thePorat 
Yosepb  yeshlva,  Rehov  Yosef  Ben  Matityahu,  Geula, 
Jerusalem  at  4  p.m. 

The  Heads  of  Yeshiva,  the  Rabbis  and  the  students  extend 
their  sincerest  condolences  to  his  wife,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

.mman  c rfrarm  fro?  faaa _ 


register  as  a  Jew  in  December  1986. 

It  was  this  court  decision  that  ■ 
caused  Peretz  to  resign  as  interior 
minister  in  January.  In  the  face  of 
continued  pressure  by  the  Align¬ 
ment  for  new  elections,  the  Likud  is 
anxious  to  placate  Peretz 's  party, 
Shas,  by  making  it  possible  for 
Peretz  to  return  to  the  ministiy. 

But  at  a  meeting  with  the  Presi¬ 
dents  Conference  last  week,  the 
heads  of  the  leading  American  Jew¬ 
ish  organizations  blasted  Industry 
and  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
over  the  issue,  according  to  the 
Israel  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  Congress,  David  day¬ 
man. 

dayman  said  that  concern  over 
the  conversion  issue  had  make  it 
impossible  to  discuss  other,  Ear  more 
serious  issues  affecting  U.S.  Jewry 
and  Israel,  such  as  the  Pollard  affair, 
the  Lavi  and  the  Irangate  scandal. 

“No  one  really  needs  this  side 
issue  at  this  time,”  dayman  said. 

Naftali  Lari,  the  Israel  director  of 


the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  said 
yesterday  that  he  had  received  rep¬ 
resentations  from  U.S.  Jewry  over 
the  conflict,  and  that  he  had  con¬ 
veyed  the  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Shamir. 

ASHER  W ALLFISH  adds: 

The  Likud's  repeated  efforts  to 
assure  the  support  of  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  Shas  faction,  by  promot¬ 
ing  Shas’s  attempts  to  change  the  law 
on  conversions,  again  ran  aground 
yesterday. 

Although  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
had  promised-  the  Shas  leader, 
Minister-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Peretz,  that  he  would  bring  up  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Change 
of  Religious  Communities  Ordi¬ 
nance  at  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet 
session,  the  premier  failed  to  do  so. 

Shas  circles  said  last  night  that 
they  would  incorporate  the  proposal 
into  a  private  member’s  bill  which 
can  be  tabled  in  the  Knesset  without 
coalition  approval. 


One  dies,  33  hurt  in  bus  crash 


SHA'AB  (Itim).  -  One  man  was 
killed  and  33  were  injured,  four  of 
them  seriously,  when  an  Egged  bus 
overturned  yesterday  evening  near 
the  village  of  Sha'ab  in  the  Western 
Galilee.  Two  more  people  were  in¬ 
jured  when  an  ambulance  from  the 
Krayot  area  north  of  Haifa  over¬ 
turned  on  its  way  to  the  scene. 

Several  of  the  passengers  were 
trapped  in  the  bus  and  rescuers  had 
difficulty  removing  them  from  the 


wreckage. 

The  injured  were  taken  to  hospital 
in  Nahariya  by  ambulances  from 
Acre  and  Nahariya. 

Most  of  the  injured  were  said  to  be 
•only  lightly  hurt.  They  were  due  to 
be  sent  home  last  night  or  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  latest. 

Investigators  last  night  had  not 
determined  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  names  of  the  dead  man 
and  of  the  injured  were  not  released. 


A  Dahaishe  boy  at  a  window  of  his  home  broken  during  the  rampage 
by  West  Bank  settlers  on  Saturday  night.  dPPA) 


scene  said  the  settlers  arrived  at  the 
camp  at  about  10:15  p.m.,  shortly 
after  he  had  driven  through  the  camp 
and  ascertained  that  all  was  quiet. 
“There  had  been  no  action  directed 
outwards  from  the  camp,”  he  said. 
“The  settlers  closed  in  on  me  from 
two  directions,  with  six  cars  in  an 
organized  fashion.”  He  said  that  he 
ordered  them  to  clear  the  road,  and 


that  settlers  began  pushing  and  beat¬ 
ing  one  of  his  soldiers.  They  refused 
to  obey  the  order  and  shouted 
“Rabin  resign.”  he  said. 

The  officer  said  that  when  he  tried 
to  close  the  camp,  settlers  attempted 
to  .assault  him  and  the  three  soldiers 
with  him.  “We  drove  them  out.  but 
two  men  went  inside  and  fired  at  the 


houses  at  eye  level.  I  saw  the  marks 
on  the  wall/’ 

Camp  residents  said  yesterday 
that  soldiers  had  failed  to  restrain 
the  settlers  and  had  instead  fired  in 
the  air  and  used  tear-gas  against 
Dehaishe  residents  who  threw 
stones  at  the  settlers.  The  residents 
said  some  100  settlers  arrived  at  the 
camp  in  three  buses. 

Mitzna  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  settlers'  attack  was  unprovoked 
and  organized.  He  said  that  settlers 
had  invited  the  media.  Baruch  Mar- 
zel,  a  deputy  of  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane, 
was  reported  to  have  notified  Yedioi 
Aharonot  in  advance  of  “an  opera¬ 
tion”  at  Dehaishe. 

Mitzna  labelled  “a  lie"  claims  by 
settlers  that  their  action  had  been  a 
response  to  their  being  stoned  while 
demonstrating  at  the  camp.  “It's  a 
shame  that  people  who  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  who  carry  out 
such  acts  against  innocent  women, 
children  and  old  people  who  were 
sleeping,  don’t  have  the  courage  to 
admit  to  what  they've  done,”  Mitzna 
saidd. 

He  said  soldiers  at  the  scene  had 
almost  been  caught  between  the  fir¬ 
ing  settlers  and  residents  of  the 
camp. 

Settlers  who  took  part  in  the  ram¬ 
page  said  yesterday  they  had  acted  in 
response  to  the  injuring  of  a  pre¬ 
gnant  woman  when  a  stone  was 
thrown  at  a  bus  outside  Dehaishe  on 
Friday.  “It  was  an  unplanned  act. 
meant  to  demonstrate  our  pain  and 
anger  over  government  policy.”  said 
(Continued  on  Back  Page! 


‘They  weren’t  only  shooting  to  frighten’ 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

“I  feel  like  I'm  choking,”  said 
Musq  Jarashi.  “People  come  here 
and  do  these  things,  and  I'm  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything  about  it.” 

The  man  from  Dehaishe  stood  in 
front  of  a  pock-marked  wall  in  which 
five  ,  bullet  holes  could  be  seen  at 
various  levels.  In  a  neighbouring 
building,  three  bullet  holes  could  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  a  closed-in 
porch.  A  woman  capying  a  child 
peered  out  from  behind  a  window. 
The  windows  of  other  houses  along 
the  Jerusalem-Hebron  highway 
were  shattered.  Workers  replaced 
bullet-riddled  water-tanks  on  a  roof. 


In  one  room,  a  woman  pointed  to 
glass  shards  on  a  bed  under  a  win¬ 
dow.  She  said  a  child  had  been 
sleeping  on  the  bed  when  the  butt  of 
a  settler's  rifle  sm;>  .-d  through  the 
glass,  covering  the !  . ..  with  splinters 
and  set  him  off  screaming. 

In  an  adjacent  room,  a  women 
vented  her  anger  in  front  of  a  televi¬ 
sion  camera.  "This  would  never  be 
allowed  in  any  state,”  she  shouted. 
She  held  a  collection  of  sharp-edged 
stones  which  had  sailed  into  her 
children’s  room  as  they  slept. 

"It’s  not  the  first  time.  They  didn’t 
only  come  yesterday,”  said  another 
woman  as  she  washed  her  floor. 


Jarashi  said  that  settlers  had 
broken  into  the  camp  three  times 
this  year,  and  a  number  of  times  last 
year. 

“This  time  they  weren’t  only 
shooting  to  scare  us.”  he  said. 
“Complaints  to  the  police?  How  can 
you  describe  the  attacker  for  them 
when  you've  been  woken  from  your 
sleep,  and  you're  struggling  to  calm 
your  hysterical  kids.  We  hid  in  the 
bathroom.  Anyway,  we  complained 
last  year  and  nothing  happened.  No 
compensation  either.  TTie  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  stop  this.  Is  it  justice  that 
one  kid  throws  a  stone,  and  15,000 
people  have  to  pay  the  price?" 


AVAILABLE  AT  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


4% 


You  are  automatically  el&ibb  for 
credit  -  made  available  to  you  on 
'‘dream'1  conditions -in  amounts 
equivalent  to  each  deposit  that  you 
make  in  Israel  Discount  Bank  Savings 
Plans. 

*  Credit  Jo  the  same  amounts  as  your 
savings  deposits  bom  NIS2.500  up  to 
NB200.000. 

‘Each  individual  line  oferedit  is  at 
your  disposal  for  the  same  period  of 
time  as  Us  corresponding  savings 


plan  -  bom  2  to  6  yams. 

‘Just  one  month  atone,  after 
opening  any  savings  account,  you 
can  start  utilizing  the  credit  to  which 
it  entitles  you. 

*  Full  exemption  hem  any 
commitment,  or  other.  mmmuKmne 

*  The  credit  that  you  avail  yourself  of 
is  unlinked  and  hears  monthly  interest 
at  Prime  + 1%  (39.1%  annual 
adjusted  interest)  with  no 
commitment  commission. 


self-renewing  (like  our  "EXTRA  " 
fac$ne$).  You  may  unite  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  precisely  when  you 
require  it- as  long  as  its 
corresponding  savings  plan  basn  ‘t 
expired. 

*  The  savings  plan  will  itself 
constitute  full  security  for  any  credit 
that  you  draw  -  eliminating  the  need 
for  guarantors 

*  Subject  to  the  Bank's  consent,  you 
wm  be  able  to  transfer,  to  whomever 
you  wish,  the  right  that  is  yours  to 
draw  credit. 

*  Unique  savings  benefits  granted  if 
you  formally  waive  the  right  to 
receive  credit. 

The  Bank  reserves  the  option  of 
cancelling  the  various  special 
benefits  and  rights,  available  in  the 
overall  program,  in  respect  of  s§  rings 
deposits  effected  in  the  future. 


1)1  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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[rs'ine  1.  Silverman.  founder  and  manager, 
kosher  Fi«Kh  and  Jewish  Life  Expo.  New 
York,  for  business  and  covcrnmeni  con&ullu- 
l  in  ns 


Holon  mayor  quits 
after  36  years 

HOLON  (Him).  -  Pin  has  Eylon 
yesterday  announced  his  resignation 
after  36  years  as  mayor  of  this  city, 
the  country's  fourth  largest. 

In  a  news  conference  here,  Eylon 
cited  poor  health  and  his  inability  to 
form  a  dty  round!  to  his  liking,  as  the 
reasons  for  his  move. 

Reviewing  bis  career,  Eylon 
counted  among  his  achievements  the 
building  of  schools,  kindergartens, 
parks  and  200  apartments  for  transit 
camp  residents  whose  homes  were 
wiped  out  by  a  flood  in  1951-2. 

His  greatest  disappointment,  he 
said,  was  not  attracting  significant 
industry  to  the  area. 

CORFU,  MODA’I 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
mir’s  attempt  to  get  Labour  to  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  Moda’i's  appointment 
in  exchange  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Peres  candidate  to  the  Washington 
post.  Labour  has  repeatedly  voiced 
its  opposition  to  Moda’i's  return  in 
dew  of  his  harsh  public  attacks  on 
Peres. 

Some  Likud  ministers  have  prop¬ 
osed  that  Avraham  Shari r,  who  cur¬ 
rently  holds  both  the  justice  and 
tourism  portfolios,  vacate  the  tour¬ 
ism  post  in  favour  of  fellow  Liberal 
Modu'i.  But  Sharir  is  reluctant  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problems  of  his 
party  colleague  and  political  arch¬ 
enemy.  and  is  also  attached  to  tour¬ 
ism  by  the  same  “appointments'" 
principle  which  binds  Corfu  to  trans¬ 
port. 

"One  thing  is  sure."  a  senior  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney  commented  last 
night,  "all  of  these  political  games 
won't  do  a  thing  to  alleviate  the 
problem  at  the  Justice  Ministry." 


Mondav.  June  S.  1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Pane  Tiwr: 


Biram/Ikrit  ex-residents 


Political  shenanigans  feared 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KFAR  YASIF.  -  Former  residents 
of  the  Christian  Arab  villages  of 
Biram  and  Ikrit  yesterday  appealed 
to  Labour  and  the  Likud  not  to  turn 
their  plight  into  a  political  ball  game. 

They  fear  that  the  proposed  return 
of  the  evacuees  to  their  Upper 
Galilee  villages  along  the  Lebanese 
border  might  be  stymied  by  in¬ 
fighting  between  the  two  parties. 

Their  concern  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Labour  and  the  Likud  have 
formulated  separate  proposals  with 
essentially  the  same  aim. 

Both  sets  of  plans  recommend  the 
return  of  the  former  residents  to 
their  homes,  nearly  40  years  after 


they  were  forced  to  leave  for  security 
reasons. 

The  proposals  are  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  if  not  in  detail  and  both  are 
acceptable,  in  principle,  to  the  villa¬ 
gers. 

But  the  villagers  fear  that  the 
major  parties  may  try  to  make  poli¬ 
tical  capital  out  of  the  issue,  refuse  to 
accept  each  other’s  suggestions,  and 
fail  to  agree  on  a  compromise  formu¬ 
la. 

“We  see  this  as  a  real  danger, 
especially  in  the  light  of  calls  for  * 
early  elections  and  the  impasse  in  the 
government  on  other  matters,”  said 
Emad  B'shara.  a  member  of  the 
Biram-Ikrit  committee. 


“If  both  parties  really  have  the 
interests  of  the  residents  of  BLram 
and  Ikrit  at  heart,  then  all  will  be 
well,”  asserted  B'shara.  a  teacher 
wbo  lives  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  Kfar  Yasif. 

Members  of  the  Biram-Ikrit  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  Vice  Premier  Peres 
on  Thursday  to  hear  details  of  the 
Labour  plan,  devised  by  Yosef 
Ginat.  On  the  same  day,  Moshe 
Arens,  the  minister  responsible  for 
Arab  affairs,  announced  die  Likud’s, 
proposals,  drawn  up  by  his  adviser 
Amos  Gil  bo  a. 

Representatives  of  this  Biram- 
Ikrit  committee  are  to  meet  Arens 
today  to  discuss  his  plan. 


New  focus  on  party  controversy 


The  problem  of  the  Arab  villages 
of  Ikrit  and  Biram  is  a  new  focus  for 
Labour-Likud  controversy,  but  this 
politicization  ironically  threatens  to 
stymie  the  resolution  that  the  Arab 
villagers  have  been  praying  for 
although  the  two  main  parties  agree 
that  resettlement  at  or  near  the  vil¬ 
lages'  original  sites  is  the  appropriate 
solution.  ' 

Menachem  Begin  termed  the 
problem  “a  historic  injustice*".  In 
November  1948.  a  week  after  the 
cessation  of  fighting  in  Galilee,  the 
IDF  Northern  Command  evicted  the 
population  of  the  two  Christian 
Arab  villages,  who  apparently  were 
assured  that  their  eviction  would  be 
temporary. 

Some  of  the  villagers  were  expel¬ 
led  to  Lebanon  but  the  majority  took 
up  temporary  residence  in  aban¬ 
doned  housing  in  neighbouring  Jish 
and  other  Arab  villages.  Ikrit  and 
Biram  were  subsequently  levelled. 
Lands  belonging  to  the  villages  were 
distributed  among  old  and  new  Jew¬ 
ish  settlements. 

The  dispossessed  villagers  and 
their  descendants  have  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  influential  Israelis,  including 
the  late  president  Yitzhak  Ben-Zvi 
and  Begin,  but  failed  to  overcome 
the  combined  resistance  to  a  return 
by  the  IDF.  the  General  Security 
Service  and  the  local  Jewish  settlers 


BENNY  MORRIS. 


and  their  parent  institutions  (the 
moshav  and  the  kibbutz  move¬ 
ments). 

The  creation  in  1976-78  of  the 
South  Lebanon  “security  zone”  and 
the  IDF  occupation  of  Southern 
Lebanon  from  1982-85  undermined 
the  main  “security"  argument 
against  a  return  of  the  two  relatively 
small  Arab  communities  to  their 
former  border  sites. 

While  Ezer  Weizman,  as  minister 
without  portfolio,  was  responsible 
for  minority  affairs,  his  adviser.  Dr. 
Yosef  Ginat.  put  together  a  plan  for 
the  resettlement  of  the  evictees  on 
sites  near  the  original  villages  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  in  which 
Ikrit  and  Biram  villagers  would  par¬ 
ticipate. 

When  Moshe  Arens  took  over 
from  Weizman  as  coordinator  of 
minorities  policy,  the  Ginat  plan  was 
put  on  indefinite  hold. 

Then  came  last  week's  meeting  of 
Foreign  Minister  Peres  with  Ikrit 
and  Biram  representatives,  herald¬ 
ing  the  possible  submission  of  the 
Ginat  plan  to  a  cabinet  vote.  Arens 


Selling  ‘shmitta?  wheat 
will  cost  Treasury  $10m. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Industry  and  T rade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon's  scheme  to  sell  abroad 
wheat  grown  here  during  the  current 
shmiiia  year  will  cost  the  Treasury 
some  SiOm..  according  to  figures 
prepared  for  yesterday’s  weekly 
cabinet  session.’ 

The  SlUm.  loss  would  result  from 
the  difference  in  price  between  the 
wheat  that  would  have  to  be  im¬ 
ported  and  the  market  value  of  the 
local  wheat,  which  Sharon  plans  to 
export. 

The  figures  were  brought  to  the 
cabinet  by  Agriculture  Minister 
Arye  Nehamkin,  who  strongly 
opposes  the  proposal.  The  issue  was 
aired  by  Economics  Minister  Gad 
Yaacobi. 

Nehamkin  was  supported  by  Reli¬ 


gious  Affairs  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer,  who  seeks  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  which 
has  sanctioned  the  local  consump¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  wheat  by  means  of  a 
special  procedure. 

Sharon  aides  maintain  that  the 
price  difference  could  result  in  a 
maximum  net  loss  of  $6m. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  told 
Ya’acobi  that  while  he  was  willing  to 
have  the  cabinet  discuss  his  criticism 
of  the  wheat  moves,  this  would  have 
to  wait  till  next  week,  when  Sharon 
will  be  back  in  the  country. 

Every  seventh  year  in  the  Jewish 
calendar  is  a  shmitta  year  in  which 
the  land  must  lie  fallow  by  biblical 
injunction.  During  that  time.  Jews 
are  permitted  by  Halacha  to  con¬ 
sume  food  grown  by  non- Jews  only. 


Kremlin  stunt  pilot  focus 
of  Moscow  int’I  conference 


PETAH  TIKVA  (Itim).  -  The  fear 
that  the  pilot  of  a  small  plane  -  such 
as  West  German  Mathias  Rust,  who 
landed  his  Cessna  in  Red  Square  1 1 
days  ago  -  could  drop  a  small  atomic 
bomb  on  Moscow  and  precipitate  a 
nuclear  holocaust  was  the  main  topic 
of  discussion  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference  for  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  in  Moscow  last  week. 

"Cases  of  human  error,  such  as 


‘Israelov  drugged  before  drowning’ 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  pathologist 
at  the  trial  here  of  Gitit  Zahavi.  who 
is  accused  of  murdering  her  hus¬ 
band.  Yosef  Israelov.  testified  that 
Israelov  had  been  drugged  before  he 
drowned  in  the  artificial  lake  in 
Hayarkon  Park  in  January  i^So. 

Dr.  Esther  Daniels  Philips  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  autopsy  on  Israelov 
showed  traces  of  ether  in  his  body, 
and  that  it  was  "logical  to  assume 
that  the  deceased  was  put  to  sleep  by 
the  ether  so  that  he  couldn't  act  to 
save  himself  in  the  water." 

Under  cross-examination.  Philips 
explained  that  Israelov 's  bladder 
was  full  of  urine  while  no  water  was 
found  in  his  stomach.  A  person  who 


drowns  while  awake.  Philips  con¬ 
tinued.  swallows  water  and  empties 
his  bladder.  The  reflexes  which 
cause  these  functions  are  absent 
from  someone  who  drowns  while 
asleep,  she  said. 

Philips  said  this  was  a  clear  sign 
that  Israelov  was  asleep  when  he 
died  Asked  if  Israelov  could  not 
have  died  from  a  heart  attack.  Phi¬ 
lips  said  that  elements  in  his  blood 
pointed  to  a  lack  of  oxygen,  a  further 
sign  that  death  was  caused  by  drown¬ 
ing. 

Philips  conceded  that  there  were 
no  signs  that  Israelov  had  fought 
against  the  administration  of  ether. 


TourVa’aleh 

Hi  JH  W.Z.O.  Immigration  &  Absorption  Dept 

Invites  all  visitors  to  a 

One-Day  Tour 

to 

Central  Galilee,  visiting  Carmiel  and 
Moshav  Manof . 
on  Thursday,  June  1 1, 1987, 
at  7:45  a.m-  Lunch  provided  (NIS 10). 

Call  Tour  Va'aleh,  12  Kaplan,  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-258311  or  266842 
for  all  your  aliya  enauiries. 


INTERKIBBUTZ  SECTION 

announces  a  Yom  lyun  on: 


Interpersonal  Relationships  on  Kibbutz 


at  the  Efal  Seminar,  on  Wednesday,  June  10, 9:00  a.m.  — 2:00  pan. 

Cost-  NIS  9,  including  lunch 

For  additional  information,  call  AACI:  02-240445/6/7. 


Chernobyl.  Challenger  and  the 
Cessna  only  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  International  Organization  of 
Physicians  to  Prevent  Nuclear  War 
to  continue  with  their  struggle  for  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  arms.”  said  Dr. 
Ernesto  Kahan,  who  returned  here 
this  week  after  heading  the  Israeli 
delegation  at  the  conference. 

Kahan.  the  assistant-director  of 
Beilinson  Hospital,  said  that  among 
the  important  resolutions  passed  at 
the  conference  was  one  to  hold  a 
regional  conference  for  the  Middle 
East  in  Cairo  in  November  1988,  at 
which  all  the  countries  in  the  region, 
including  Israel,  would  participate. 

He  said  the  focus  of  the  meeting 
would  be  to  declare  the  Middle  East 
a  nuclear  free  zone.  -The  meeting 
would  also  decide  on  an  exchange  of 
delegations  of  physicians  between 
countries  in  the  area.  Such  medical 
diplomacy,  he  said,  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  peace  process. 

Kahan  reported  he  was  applauded 
by  the  other  participants  when  he 
announced  from  the  podium  that 
Jordan  had  joined  the  physicians' 
organization  and  presented  the 
Jordanian  delegate  with  a  plate  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  word  “peace”  in 
three  languages. 

He  added  that  the  Soviets  trans¬ 
lated  a  personal  letter  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  from  Foreign  Minister  Peres 
that  Kahan  had  brought  with  him. 
and  distributed  it  to  the  3,000  partici¬ 
pants. 


Malleable  dancers 

By  DORA  SOWDEN 
Piioboius  at  the  Mt.  Scopus 
amphitheatre  lived  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  by  providing  the  utterly  unex¬ 
pected  to  an  overflow  audience. 

The  six  performers  presented  a 
fantastic  programme  that  made  their 
bodies  seem  as  malleable  as  the 
plastic  figures  they  sometimes  used. 

One  of  their  most  hilarious  items 
was  a  jitterbugging  duet  with  chairs. 
Quite  terrifying  was  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Carmina  Burana  with  Carl 
Orffs  music  thundering  in  the  air 
and  the  dancers  performing  wonders 
with  large  casks  that  could  be  wine 
barrels  or  trash  cans. 

Nobody  left  the  amphitheatre  dis¬ 
satisfied. 


moved  quickly  and  announced  his 
own  plan. 

Neither  plan  is  to  the  lilting  of  the 
local  Jewish  settlers  of  Shomera, 
Zar'it.  Bir'am  and  Dovev.  Generally 
they  are  unhappy  about  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Arab  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  and  fear  reverse  exprop¬ 
riation  or  litigation. 

Within  the  Likud,  the  idea  of 
establishing  new  Arab  settlements 
Oies  in  the  face  of  Greater  Israel 
ideology  and  is  regarded,  justifiably 
or  not,  as  a  possible  precedent,  as 
Likud  MK  Meir  Coben-Avidov  put 
it  over  the  weekend. 

Arens,  who  is  due  today  to  present 
his  plan  to  the  two  villages’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  caught  between  a  sense 
of  duty  towards  Begin's  legacy  and 
his  Arab  wards,  and  party  considera¬ 
tions  and  obligations. 

Prime- Minister  Shamir's  aides  say 
that  the  prime  minister  has  now 
embarked  on  a  “serious  study”  of 
the  problem  and  that  a  vote  on  the 
issue  next  Sunday  is  unlikely  as  “it  is 
not  urgent,  by  any  means.” 

Peres's  position  on  when  the  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  the  cabinet  is 
unclear.  While  he  must  maneuver 
between  various,  often  antagonistic, 
party  interests,  he  wants  to  prevent 
the  Likud  from  scoring  points  in  the 
Arab  sector  at  Labour's  expense. 


No  vote  for  officials 
on  missions  abroad 

By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
v  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  decided  yesterday  to 
perpetuate  the  disenfranchisement 
of  Israelis  who  happen  to  be  abroad 
on  official  missions  during  election 
time. 

By  10  votes  against  nine,  the 
cabinet  tamed  down  an  appeal  by 
Economics  Minister  Gad  Yaacobi 
against  an  earlier  negative  decision 
in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  on 
Legislation. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  explained 
his  objections  by  underlining  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  which  might  crop  up 
'  when  it  came  to  defining- just  who 
was  abroad  on  an  official  mission. 


Shaul  Nir  (right),  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  for  his  role  in  the  Jewish  terror  underground, 
arrives  at  a  demonstration  yesterday  by  some  35  women  and  90  children  from  Kiryat  Arba  and 
other  settlements.  The  rally,  held  outside  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office,  was  a  protest  against 
what  the  settlers  claim  is  the  IDF's  growing  reluctance  to  take  strong  measures  to  protect  them. 
Nir,  on  leave  from  prison,  spent  about  15  minutes  at  the  demonstration.  Children  wore  signs  that 
read,  “Mr.  Rabin,  I  want  to  live."  One  woman,  who  said  the  demonstration  came  in  response  to 
the  stabbing  in  Hebron  on  Thursday  of  a  I4-year-old  Jewish  youth,  blamed  the  army  for  the 
increase  in  terrorism.  <T*.-k.  a«J>  Court.  Phi.to:  Eii.diu  Haram 


Tehiya  threatens:  Early  elections 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Past  Political  Reporter 

The  Tehiya  Party  last  night  threatened  the  Likud  that 
it  would  join  the  drive  for  early  elections  in  five  weeks, 
unless  the  government  puts  a  complete  stop  to  the  efforts 
to  convene  an  international  conference,  drops  plans  to 
resettle  the  residents  of  Ikrit  and  Biram,  and  builds  more 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank. 

At  a  hastily-convened  meeting,  the  Tehiya  council 
stated  that  Foreign  k^inister  Peres  was  “exploiting  his 
control"  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  advance  the  interna¬ 
tional  conference,  in  defiance  of  tbe  inner  cabinet  tie 
vote  on  the  matter.  The  Likud  could  also  form  “facts  on 
the  ground”  on  the  matter  of  settlements,  the  council 
stated,  “since  it  controls  the  Finance.  Industry  and 
Trade,  Housing,  Justice  and  Tourism  Ministries.” 

Tehiya's  deadline  coincides  with  that  of  Shas,  which 
has  stated  that  it  will  support  Labour’s  efforts  for  early 
elections  if  the  Likud  does  not  succeed  in  resolving  the 
Reform  convert  registration  issue  by  July  20. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy  said  last  night  that 


Beit  Jann  still  cautious 


he  "needs  no  lessons"  from  Tehiya  and  that  he  too^ 
insisting  on  an  expansion  of  Wot  Bank  settlements.- 
Lew  sid  that  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  Prims 
Minister  Shamir  in  a  meeting  today. 

Sources  close  to  Shamir  said  last  night  that  the  prime  _ 
minister  would  "examine"  the  possibility  of  further 
settlements,  “taking  into  account  the  government's 
guidelines  and  the  economic  possibilities." 

The  sources  added  that  four  of  the  six  settlements 
agreed  to  in  the  coalition  agreement  had  already  been  set 
up  and  the  other  two  had  been  approved.  They  said  that 
“there  is  no  chance"  that  the  inner  cabinet,  in  which  - 
Labour  and  Likud  are  split  5-5.  would  approve  the 
establishment  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the  27  settlements  that 
the  settlers  want.  They  added  that  Shamir  favourv 
“bolstering"  the  existing  settlements. 

Yesterday's  Tehiya  decision  is  seen  as  u  compromise  ‘ 
between  MK  Rafael  Eitan.  wbo  favours  early  elections  - 
and  has  opposed  the  national  unity  government  since  its 
inception,  and  MK  Geula  Cohen,  who  i.s  symparhetictu 
Shamir.  •  .. 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEIT  JANN.  -  Leaders  of  this 
strike-bound  Druze  village  yester¬ 
day  gave  a  cautious  welcome  to  an 
agreement  aimed  at  resolving  the 
bitter  land  dispute  between  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  Nature  Reserves  Au¬ 
thority. 

The ,  compromise  formula  was 
thrashed  out  at  a  meeting  on  Friday 
between  Prime  Minister  Shamir, 
Agriculture  Minister  Arye  Neham¬ 
kin  and  Moshe  Arens,  the  minister 
responsible  for  Arab  affairs. 

Under  the  proposals  Nehamkin 
intends  to  amend  regulations  affect¬ 


ing  land  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Meron 
nature  reserve  which  is  owned  b>  the 
Druse  villagers. 

The  amendments  will  authorize 
residents  to  enter  the  protected  area 
with  tractors  and  tend  their  olive 
groves  and  orchards. 

•The  residents  claim  ownership  of 
12,000  dunams  inside  tbe  reserve,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  already  under 
cultivation.  Access  to  the’  plots, 
however,  was  restricted  because  of 
the  regulations  which  apply  to  na¬ 
ture  reserves. 

Nehamkin  is  to  discuss  details  with 
the  villagers  before  changing  the 
regulations. 


Grenades  in  2  buses 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Two  grenades  were 
discovered  on  two  Egged  buses 
yesterday,  police  reported  last  night. 
Both  were  defused  by  police  suppers  ' 
and  there  were  no  injuries  in  wlt§r 
police  suspect  were  attempted  tep- 
rorist  attacks.  -i  l\ 

At  around  10  p.m.  last  night,  art  ,v 
Egged  driver  found  a  booby-trapped-' 
grenade  fasteted  to  the  side  of  the 
bus  in  the  rear  as  he  inspected  his- 
empty  bus  at  the  completion  of  the.. 
Rehovot  to  Petah  Tikva  route. 

In  a  separate  incident,  a  grenade  : 
was  found  on  a  bus  in  Egged’s  garage 
in  Rehovot  at  3  p.m.  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  -  •  • 


With  infinite  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing, 
on  June  6,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
of  our  dearly  beloved 

Professor  Rabbi 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  ALTMANN 

(formerly  of  Berlin  and  Manchester) 

Deeply  mourned  by: 

His  wife: 

>  Judith  Altmann  (n£e  Franck) 

His  brother 
Dr.  Manfred  Altmann 
His  children: 

Fay  Am  las,  Mike  Attmarm,  Eve  Yardeni 
His  sons-in-law: 

Dr.  Alan  Amias,  Yigal  Yardeni 
His  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren: 

Jane,  Peter,  Aran,  Gidon,  Sharon,  Olivia,  Fergus 
The  funeral  will  take  place  on  T uesday ,  June  9, 1 987 — 

12  Sivan  5747,  at  4  30  p.m. 
at  the  new  Ramat  Hasharon  cemetery. 

Shiva  at  38  Nahshon  St,  Ramat  Hasharon,  Tel.  03-483946. 
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IN  ISRAEL 


Magen  David  Adorn  in  Israel 
and 

Overseas  Friends  Societies 
share  the  grief  of  the  family 
and  deeply  mourn  the  passing 
of  the  distinguished  artist 


NATHAN  RAPOPORT  ^ t 


who  was  with  us  at  the  recent  dedication 
of  the  MDA  New  Blood  Services  Centre  at 
Tel  Hashomer,  and  the  unveiling  of  his 
last  masterpiece  “Brotherhood  of  Man.” 


Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Ref  Igfon 
extends  its  deepest  condolences  to  the  family  of 

Rabbi  LEWIS  SATLOW 


Mrs.  J.  Jefroykm  and  her  children 

deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  reply  personally 
to  the  messages  of  condolences  received 
after  the  death  of 

DIKA  JEFROYKIN 

and  wish  to  sincerely  thank  all  friends 
and  relatives  for  their  sympathy. 


7  rue  de  Saint  Enoch 
75017  Paris,  France 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved 

Rabbi  LEWIS  SATLOW 

The  funeral  will  leave  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  9, 1987 
at  1  p.m.  from  the  Sanhedria  Funeral  Parlour,  Jerusalem, 
for  foe  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery. 

His  Wife —..Dolly 
Son  — Barry 

Son  and  Daughter-in-law — Michael  and  Eleanor 
Grandchildren  —  Benjamin,  Noa  and  Jonathan 


.  BeitTekoa 

expresses  its  sympathy  with  the 
STEINBERG  and  CITROEN  families 

on  the  death  of  their  beloved 

BERNARD  STEINBERG 


The  Neianya  Community 
pioumsthelossof 

BELLA  RUBIN  n»v 

The  funeral  procession  will  leave  today  from 
6  Rosh  Pina  Street  at  2:30  p.m. 


We  mourn  foe  passing  of  our  great  friend 

Prof.  GOOP  KOOPMAN  -rr 

and  share  the  grief  of  the  family 

Maxantf  AnsDrukkar 
Aiso  on  behalf  of 
Israel  Comite  Nederland 


in  o9  v 
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jEnsis  worsens  in  Lebanon 


f  ?*s,r 


& 


killers  or  resign 


a  BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Acting  Prime 
Minister  Salim  Hoss  demanded' 
'  $  Jgsterday  that  President  Amin 
3  |  ^fflnayel  should  either  take  action 

J4  against  the  assassins  of  Prime  Minis- 

Mf'  ;tc3f  Rashid  Karameh  or  resign, 

lip'.  jagS,  ;The  statement  worsened  the 
Iff:  mWi  deepening  coszs  that  threatens  to 
rekindle  civil  war  fighting  and  soli- 
&Ey  the  partition  of  Lebanon  into 
Sectarian  mini-states. 

-I“His.  silence  is  deafening,”  said 
floss,  a  Sunni  Moslem,  of  Jemayel's 
:  failare  to  say  anything  about  the 

progress  bf  investigations  into 
:  " ■  Karameh 's  assassination  a  week  ago, 
when  a  bomb  exploded  in  an  army 

helicopter  carrying  him. 

“We  demand  that  the  president 
: .  take  a  historic  stand  like  the  speaker 

of  parliament  did,'*  Hoss  added  in  a 
statement  broadcast  by  state-run 
'■  Beirut  Radio. 

’  Parliament  Speaker  Hussein  Hus- 

lO||t  se*n*’  a  Shi’ite  Moslem,  resigned 

1  *  “o  Friday,  accusing  Jemayel,  a  Christ¬ 

ian  Maronite,  of  failing  to  crack 
down  on  right-wing  Christian  ex¬ 


tremists  who  Moslem  leaders  con¬ 
tend  murdered  Karameh. 

Moslem  leaders  charge  the  army 
helicopter  was  rigged  with  'explo¬ 
sives  at  the  Adma  airbase  in  Leba¬ 
non’s  Christian  heartland  before  it 
was  sent  to  pick  up  Karameh. 

They  contend  this  was  a  plot  by 
the  Lebanese.  Forces,  the  nation’s 
main  Christian  militia,  which 
opposed.  Karameh’s  pro-Syrian  poli¬ 
cy  for  the  reunification  of  Lebanon. 

The  predominantly  Christian 
command  of  the  army  ;  in  an  appa¬ 
rent  move  to  pacify  Moslem  critics, 
said  in  a  communique  issued  yester¬ 
day  that  the  investigation  into 
Karameb's  assassination  was  “prog¬ 
ressing  satisfactorily.’’ .- 

In  Damascus,  Syria's  rniihg  party 
newspaper  Al  Ba'ath  yesterday 
accused  the  U.S.  of  ordering 
Karameh’s  killing.  It  said  that  “ev¬ 
ery  time  a  solution  is  imminent  in 
Lebanon,  the  U.S.  mobilizes  Israeli , 
or  their  local  agents  to  sabotage 
peace  efforts  and  provoke  a  crisis 
situation.  ”  (AP,  AFP) 


Portuguese  matador  Victor  Mendes  tries  to  avoid  the  boil’s  horns  by 
scrambling  over  tbe  fence  at  a  weekend  bullfight  in  Madrid .  (AFP) 

Teheran  says  it  spurred  frigate  attack 

U.S.  warns  Iran 


Chirac  backtracks  as  again  on  missiles 

tired  minister  St3VS  put  WASHINGTON  (AP). -U.S.  offi-  staff  Howard  Baker  \ 

—  A  nolii  iwctonlwHicmiintMl  an  Tnniin  VflSfprHaV  tfl  "t hint  VPl 


PARIS  (Reuter).  -  French  Prime 
Minister  Jacques  Chirac,  acting  to 
defuse  a  week-long  government  cri¬ 
sis,  climbed  down  yesterday  and  told 
defiant  Culture  Minister  Francois 
Leotard  he  could  remain  in  his  post. 

In  a  speech  to  a  rally  of  his  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  Frejus  Saturday  night. 
Leotard  rejected  an  ultimatum  from 
Chirac  to  choose  between  his  job  as  a 
minister  and  his  role  as  a  party 

militant. 

Despite  Leotard's  defiance,  Chir¬ 
ac  sent  him  a  telegram  yesterday 
saying  he  could  stay  in  the  cabinet,  in 
what  political  analysts  said  was 
bound  to  be  seen  as  a  major  political 
retreat. 

“My  dear  minister,  you  said  last 
night  you  wished  to  keep  your  min¬ 
isterial  post  and  would  henceforth 
’*  <je  your  freedom  of  speech  to  en- 
SBrre  the  success  of  the  government 
and  the  victory  of  the  majority  and  to 
help  the  French  people,’’  Chirac's 
“message  said.  ~  •  *  ■  ~r  , 

“I  agree  willingly  to  your  wishes.”  • 
'Chirac  said. 

-  In  a  first  reaction,  Michel  Charzat, 
a  Socialist  opposition  spokesman, 
said:  “Tbe  government  is  a  ship 
without  a  captain. ” 

-  Other  senior  political  figures  said 


Chirac  had  miscalculated  by  issuing 
his  public  ultimatum  to  Leotard  lat 
Tuesday  to  choose  between  remain¬ 
ing  a  minister  and  playing  a  militant 
role  as  Republican  Parly  secretary- 
general. 

Chirac's  tough  reaction  last  week 
was  provoked  by  a  Leotard  inter- 
-view  in  which  the  culture  minister 
said  he  would  either  support  Chir¬ 
ac’s  rival  Raymond  Barre  in  next 
year's  presidential  election  or  stand 
himself. 

.  Leotard,  45,  has  up  to  now  been 
Chirac's  strongest  ally  in  the  centre- 
right  UDF  Federation,  in  which  the 
Republican  Party  is  the  strongest 
single  party. 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  yesterday  discounted  an  Iranian 
claim  of  responsibility  for  last 
month's  attack  on  a  U.S.  frigate  that 
killed  37  American  sailors. 

Hamid  Sadeki,  an  official  of  Iran's 
Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard,  said 
yesterday  that  the  Iraqi  pilot  who 
fired  a  missile  at  the  frigate  acted  on 
instructions  from  the  Khomeini  gov¬ 
ernment.  -  . 

But  State  Department  spokes¬ 
woman  Sondra  McCarty  said  U.S. 
-officials  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Teheran  was  behind  the  attack. 
“Our  investigation  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  such  involvement,”  she 
said.  Iraq  claimed  the  attack  was 
accidental  and  apologized. 

In  Venice,  White  House  Chief  of 


Staff  Howard  Baker  warned  Iran 
yesterday  to  “think  very  hard”  be¬ 
fore  it  decides  to  deploy  Chinese- 
built  anti-ship  missiles  in  the  Gulf. 

Baker,  in  Venice  with  Reagan  for 
the  summit  of  seven  Western  lead¬ 
ers,  said  that  putting  the  missiles  in 
place  near  tbe  Hormuz  Straits  would 
be  “an  escalation  of  a  weapons  sys¬ 
tem...  a  dangerous  thing,  that  Iran 
would  be  better  off  not  to  do.” 

Asked  whether  that  meant  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  launch  a  pre¬ 
emptive  strike  against  the  missiles. 
Baker  avoided  a  direct  answer, 
saying.  “I  don’t  think  the  U.S.  ought 
to  say  what  it's  going  to  do.” 

Reagan  is  expected  to  seek  the 
allies'  support  in  protecting  Western 
oil  shipments  in  the  Gulf. 


Sri  Lanka 
Marxist 
rebels  also 
hit  army 

COLOMBO  (Reuter).  -  Marxist 
guerrillas,  mainly  from  the  country’s 
majority  Sinhalese  population, 
struck  at  two  military  bases  in  south¬ 
ern  Sri  Lanka  yesterday  as  the  army 
continued  to  attack  Tamil  separatist 
rebels  in  the  north. 

A  government  communique  said 
troops  were  following  up  a  recent 
offensive  against  Tamil  guerrillas  by 
completing  a  “limited  operation”  to 
seize  a  strategic  area  near  the  Jaffna 
peninsula. 

In  the  south,  the  government  said 
three  militants  of  the  Janatha 
Vimukthi  Peramuna  (JVP  -  People's 
Liberation  Front)  and  a  soldier  were 
killed  when  the  outlawed  group 
staged  pre-dawn  raids  on  two  milit¬ 
ary  bases  near  Colombo. 

In  both  attacks  the  guerrillas  got 
away  with  rifles  from  the  base 
armouries.  President  Junius 
Jayewardene  said  last  month  the 
JVP  was  preparing  an  uprising  simi¬ 
lar  to  oae  it  attempted  in  1971,  in 
which  10,000  of  its  militants  were 
killed. 

In  the  north  troops  pushed  on 
against  Tamil  rebels  despite  a  signal 
from  India  last  week  that  it  will  not 
let  Colombo  impose  a  military  solu¬ 
tion  in  its  conflict  with  separatists. 

Tbe  army  launched  the  “limited 
operation”  on  Saturday,  only  two 
days  after  India  outraged  Colombo 
by  sending  military  aircraft  into  Sri 
Lankan  airspace  to  drop  food  to 
civilians  in  rebel-held  areas  of  Jaff¬ 
na.  The  action  was  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Sri  Lankan  government 
might  not  bow  to  Indian  pressure  to 
stop  military  offensives  against  the 
rebels. 

Foreign  diplomats  i  □  Colombo  be¬ 
lieve  that  last  Thursday's  Indian  air 
drop  implied  new  Delhi's  readiness 
to  protect  Jaffna's  800.000  Tamils 
against  further  government  action. 

However,  a  Sri  Lankan  spokes¬ 
man  hinted  to  foreign  journalists  on 
Friday  that  Colombo  might  stick  to 
its  military  policies  despite  Indian 
pressure.  Asked  during  a  visit  to 
Jaffa  how  he  saw  the  situation  after 
India’s  action,  be  said:  “The  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  big  brother  is  trying  to 
bully  little  brother.” 
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?'%■  FOREIGN  BRIEFS 


Reparations  becomes  a  Bonn-  Warsaw  issue 


WARSAW  (Reuter).  -  Wist  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietricfa 
Genscher  has  postponed^- July  visit 
.ro.Foland^midrsensitifflfy'jOverlthe 

issue  of  war  reparations  for  Poles, 
according  to  Western  diplomats. 

A  Polish  Foreign  Ministry,  spokes¬ 
man  denied  that  a  specific  time  for 
the  visit  had  been  agreed,  and  an 
informed  source  here  said- the  visit 
was  likely  to  take  place  in  October. 

In  Bonn,  a  Foreign  Ministry 


spokesman  said  no  timetable  for  a 
visit  had  been  worked  out  soft  could 
•not  be  said  that  it- had  been-  post¬ 
poned.  »  j>  i>.  t  .um  ■  •  •-  i 

Government  sources  said  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  visit  would  eventually  take 
place  but  that  the  question  of  repara¬ 
tions  would  make  it  more  difficult. 

Tbe  sensitive  question  of  repara¬ 
tions  for  Polish  labourers  forced  to 
work  in  Nazi  Germany  was  rased  in 
the  Sejm  (parliament)  here  last 


month,  when  diplomats  said  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  proposed  July  visit  were 
well -under  .way.  • 

■h  £pn?ig(Hi  Minsiter  Mariam 

I'Orzftahowski,'  asked  about" com 
■ipensatjon  for  .Boles  transported -toj 
work,  in  factories  in  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many,  said  the  issue  had  been  raised 
in  an  official  note  to  Bonn  last  De¬ 
cember. 

“We  stressed  that  the  just  solution 
of  the  reparations  problem  in  keep- 


Doctors  hope  new  experiment  will  lead  to  breakthrough 

Swedes  on  track  of  senility  disease  that  kills 


mg  with  international  law  would  eli¬ 
minate  one  of  the  factors  obstructing 
the  development  of  Polish-West 
German  relations,”  Orzechowski 
said.- . 

“In  view  of  a  lack  of  a  reply  to  our 
note,  we  once  again  raised  this  un¬ 
settled  issue  in  recent  days  in  the 
course  of  contacts  between  both 
countries’  foreign  ministries,  de¬ 
manding  that  West  Germany  adopt  a 
position  on  it  in  accordance  with 
international  law." 


Waldheim  to  visit 
Jordan  next  month 

AMMAN  (AFP).  -  Austrian  Presi¬ 
dent  Kurt  Waldheim  will  make  an 
official  three-day  visit  to  Jordan 
starting  July  1,  his  first  visit  to  an 
Arab  country  since  his  election  as 
president.  Western  diplomatic 
sources  said  here  yesterday.  Wal¬ 
dheim  will  hold  talks  with  King  Hus¬ 
sein  on  Jordanian  efforts  to  organize 
an  international  Middle  East  peace 
conference,  the  sources  said. 

17  die  in  fire  at 
Japan  home  for  aged 

TOKYO  (AP).  -  Seventeen  people 
were  killed  and  23  injured  in  a  fire  at 
a  home  for  the  elderly  in  suburban 
Tokyo,  police  said  yesterday. 

The  injured,  none  of  whom  was 
hurt  seriously,  were  taken  to  local 
hospitals  after  their  rescue  from  the 
Shojuen  Rest  Home  in  the  north¬ 
western  outskirts  of  Tokyo,  said 
Katsuyosbi  Yamanaka,  a  police 
officer  in  the  city  of  Higashi- 

Murayama. 

.  He  said  the  cause  of  the  fire  was 
not  immediately  known. 

West  Europe  warming 
to  Soviet  Union 

;  STOCKHOLM  (AP).  -  West  Euro¬ 
peans  think  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  is  doing  more  for  world 
peace  than  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  according  to  polls  from  nine 
countries  published  yesterday. 

The  Stockholm-based  newspaper 
Dagens  Nyheter,  which  commis¬ 
sioned  the  polls,  said  West  Euro¬ 
pean  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  are  clearly  wanning. 

Filipino  army  hunts 
‘Sparrow’  killers 

MANILA  (Reuter).  -  Armed  forces 
intelligence  officers  and  “special  ac¬ 
tion  units”  have  joined  the  hunt  for 
assassination  squads  who  gunned 
down  seven  policemen  and  soldiers 
in  the  last  few  days,  the  Philippines' 
armed  forces  commander  said  here. 

General  Fidel  Ramos  attributed 
the  killings  to  the  pro- Communist 
SpaiVows  -  highly  trained,  well- 
armed  units,  named  for  the  swiftness 
of  their  attacks. 

Frustrated  E.  German 
rock  fans  stone  police 

BERLIN  (AP).  -  East  Germans 
j  lobbed  stones  aad  bottles  at  Com¬ 
munist  border  police  who  refused  to 
let  them  get  dose  to  the  Berlin  Wall 
to  hear  an  open-air  rock  concert  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city  on  Satur¬ 
day  night. 

Witnesses  said  about  1,000  East 
Germans  bad  gathered  to  hear  the 
concert  by  rock  star  David  Bowie, 
who  was  performing  outdoors  in 
West  Beilin.  His  music  could  be 
beard  on  both  sides  of  the  Wall,  but 
the  police  distanced  the  fans  from 
the  area. 


China,  Mongolia 
sign  border  accord 

PEKING  (Reuter).  -  China  and 
Mongolia  have  signed  a  boundary 
treaty  in  the  Mongolian  capital  of 
Ulan  Bator,  the  New  China  news 
agency-  said  yesterday. 

It  said  the  treaty  “spells  out  ways 
of  handling  border  problems  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations"  but  gave  no 
more  details. 

Mongolia  is  a  close  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  China  has  demanded 
the  total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Mongolia,  estimated  at  about 
60.000  by  Western  sources. 

In  Moscow  yesterday,  the  De¬ 
fence  Ministry  announced  that  a  li¬ 
mited  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Mongolia  has  been  completed. 
It  said  the  Troops  pulled  out  were  one 
motorized  rifle  division  and  several 
separate  units. 

Egypt  holds  500  after 
assassination  attempts 

CAIRO  (AFP).  -  Egyptian  police 
have  arrested  500  “religious  extrem¬ 
ists''  following  recent  assassination 

attempts  in  Cairo.  Interior  Minister 
General  Zaki  Badr  said  here  yester¬ 
day.  The  minister  told  a  meeting  of 
the  Ruling  National  Democratic 
Party  (NDP)  that  “those  whose  in¬ 
nocence  is  established  during  an  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  released  immediately.” 

There  have  been  three  assassina¬ 
tion  attempts  in  Cairo  in  the  last 
month,  two  against  leading  pro- 
government  figures,  former  Interior 
Minister  Hasson  Abu  Bacha  and 
Journalist  Makram  Mohamed 
Ahmed,  and  a  third  against  three 
U.S.  diplomats. 

USSR,  Libya  sign 
cultural  treaty 

BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  A  Soviet  de¬ 
legation  signed  a  two-year  cultural 
treaty  with  Libya  in  Tripoli  yester¬ 
day.  the  offirial  Libyan  news  agency 
Jana  reported. 

The  agency,  monitored  in 
Beirut,  said  the  treaty  covered 
“cooperation  in  the  fields  of  culture, 
arts,  media,  sports,  scientific  re¬ 
search.  exchange  visits  by  experts 
and  information  on  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  both  countries.” 

Libya  also  acquires  most  of  its 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
Moscow  has  so  far  held  back  from 
signing  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

‘Virgin  Mary  Year’ 

VATICAN  CITY  (AFP).  -  Pope 
John  Paul  II  officially  launched  the 
“Year  of  the  Virgin  Maty"  at  a 
torch-lit  mass  outside  Saint  Peter's 
Church  in  Rome  Saturday  night. 

He  celebrated  mass  with  six  car¬ 
dinals.  several  bishops  and  a 
thousand  priests  at  an  altar  set  up  on 
the  steps  leading  to  the  church. 

A  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
brought  from  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggjore .  was  set  on  a  flower- 
filled  dais  lit  by  powerful  floodlights. 


-OPOKT  ■' 


*  STOCKHOLM  (Reuter).  -  A  team 
;  of  Swedish  doctors  is  testing  what 
'.ijf^ey  hope  will  be  a  cure  for  Alzheim- 
'.;er’s  disease,  tbe  brain  disorder  that 
■  makes  its  victims  prematurely  senile 
:  and  eventually  kills  them, 
i  The  actress  Rita  Hayworth,  sex 
symbol  of  the  IWOs  who  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  68,  was  one  of 
the  best-known  victims  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  memory  lapses  which 
afflicted  her  in  her  40s  were  first 
;  taken  for  symptoms  of  alcoholism. 


The  disease  is  named  after  a  Ger¬ 
man  neurologist,  Alois  Alzheimer, 
who  first  diagnosed  it  in  1906.  It 
shrinks  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  end  all  cerebral  activity 
ceases.  Despite  extensive  research, 
there  is  no  known  cure. 

A  team  at  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurochemistry  of 
Gothenburg's  St.  Jor gen’s  Hospital 
has  started  a  clinical  experiment  that 
could  lead  to  a  breakthrough. 

"The  20  patients  selected  for 
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treatment  all  have  Alzheimer's  dis¬ 
ease  at  a  non-advanced  stage.  Pa¬ 
tients  in  the  terminal  phase  are 
beyond  reach  for  us,”  research  team 
head  Lars  Svennerhohn  told  Reu¬ 
ters. 

Doctors  estimate  that  around  five 
per  cent  of  all  people  aged  over  65  in 
the  world  suffer  from  senile  demen¬ 
tia,  .of  which  Alzheimer’s  disease  is 
the  most  common  type.  For  people 
aged  over  80,  tbe  proportion  rises  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  Swedish  team  believes  the 
main  cause  of  the  disease  is  tbe 
brain’s  inability  to  produce  gang- 
Hosides,  a  substance  vital  for  pre- 
,  serving  nerve  fibres,  which  transmit 
information  from  the  brain  to  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Svennerholm  and  his  team  are 
giving  tbe  test  patients  daily  intra¬ 
muscular  injections  of  gangliosides, 
tbe  first  time  this  method  has  been 
tried  on  humans,  in  the  hope  of 
inhibiting  the  breakdown  of  the 
fibres. 


The  substance  has  been  extracted 
from  the  brains  of  calves,  as  bovine 
and  human  gangiosides  are  identic¬ 
al. 

The  20  patients'  intellectual  and 
emotional  reactions  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  coordinate  their  move¬ 
ments  are  being  closely  monitored 
throughout  the  experiment.  If  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  continue  on  a  larger 
scale.  Svennerholm  said. 

In  tbe  early  stages  of  Alzheimer's 
disease,  patients  suffer  from  fre¬ 
quent  lapses  of  memory  when 
appointments  are  forgotten  and 
close  friends  or  relatives  become 
strangers. 

Sudden  and  inexplicable  emotion¬ 
al  swings  from  tender  affection  to 
aggression  are  also  frequent.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  daily  routines 
like  dressing  and  going  to  the  lava¬ 
tory  become- big  problems. 

Later  on,  patients  become  in¬ 
creasingly  confused  and  can  hardly 
speak.  When  death  finally  comes, 
the  victims  curl  up  like  foetuses  and 
die  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.' 
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Unit  of  Extra-Mural  Studies 

announces  the  opening  of . 


COURSES 

FOR  ENGLISH  SPEAKERS 


Literature  and  Psychology 

Courses  wHI  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
In  the  Summer  Session  (Jufy 1987- September  19S7) 


Registration — in  person:  offices  of  the  Unit  of 
Extra-Mural  Studies,  Sunday -Thursday 
10:00  a.m.- 1:00  p.m.,  5:30- 7:00  p.m. 

Tel. 425452,420388, 8  KJausner  St, Ramat  Avfv. 

Registration  closes  on  June  2^,1 987. 

Hebrew  booklet  with  details  about  our  numerous 
courses  available  at  the  office. 


These  stamps  and  the  First  Day  Covers  bearing  the  new  stamps  will  be  sold  on  the  Day  ol  Issue 
at  post  offices  authorised  to  sell  them. 

The  sale  of  stamps  with  tabs  will  continue  at  Phiiateiic  Counters  for  one  month  from  the  Day  of 
Issue  and  for  one  week  only  at  other  post  offices  —  as  long  as  stocks  permit. 

Philatelic  Counters  can  be  found  in:  Jerusalem.  Tel-Avlv-Yafo,  Haifa.  Oiryat  Shemona,  Tiberias. 
Nahariyya,  Old  Akko,  Afula,  Netanya,  Ben  Gurion  Airport,  Rehovot.  Ashkelon-Afridar, 

Beer  Sheva,  Elat. 

*  Sales  Room:  2,  Pinsker  Street,  Tel-Aviv-Yafo. 


New  Philatelic  Counters:  Shalom  Tower  P.O.  branch,  Tel-Aviv-Yafo:  Ramat  Gan;  Holon; 
Rishon  Leziyyon. 


.  You,  too,  can  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Philatelic  Service !  ■ 

I  For  particulars,  please  ffH  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  to;  \ 

|  The  Philatelic  Service,  12  Sderot  Yerushalayim,  61080  Tel  Avtv-Yafo.  I 

I  Each  new  subscriber  will  receive  a  FREE  colourful  POSTER,  showing  I 
I  the  World  Dog  Show  stamps.  t 
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Pressing  demands  for  full  equality 


„  ,oa7  The  Jerusalem  Post  PageJFi 

Monday,  June  8. 19S7  ineJci 


Israeli  Arabs  to  strike  today 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Renortcr 
SHF  ARAM.  -  Thousands  of  Israeli 
Arabs  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
outside  the  Knesset  tomorrow 
against  what  they  described  as  the 
governments  “apartheid  pofides.” 

The  planned  demonstration  is 
dated  to  be  the  first  in  a  wave  of 
protests  culminating  in  a  general 
strike  of  the  Arab  sector  later  this 

Tbe  decision  to  launch  the  nation¬ 
wide  action  rampg*gw  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  rtf  Arab  leaders  at  Shfaram 
town  hall  on  Saturday.  It  was 
attended  by  local  council  heads,  reB- 


glous  dignitaries,  Arab  Knesset 
members,  Histadrut  activists  a»yt 
representatives  of  other  public 
orgnizations  in  tbe  Arab  sector. 

The  Arab  leaders  mamtoingd  that 
discrimination  had  reached  new 
heights  with  the  government’s  recent 
decision  to  introduce  differential  tui¬ 
tion  fees  in  universities. 

They  also  complained  about  ine¬ 
quality  in  other  fields,  notably  local 
authority  budgets,  schooling,  health 
services,  ami  boosing. 

“The  situation  is  worse  Hian  at  any 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
state/*  said  Ibrihim  Nimr  Hussein, 
chairman  of  the  national  wwimH^ 


of  Arab  local  councils  and  mayor  of 
Shfaram. 

“We  had  an  agreement  with  tbe 
Interior  Ministry  that  oar  budgets 
would  be  gradually  increased  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  those  of 
similar-sized  Jewish  local  author¬ 
ities,”  he  said. 

“We  were  also  promised  that  there 
would  be  money  available  to  buOt  at 
least  200  new  classrooms  this  year  to 
replace  at  least  some  of  tbe  unsuitable 
rented  accommodation  in  which 
thousands  of  our  children  have  to 
study.  None  of  these  promises  has 
been  faffiHed.”  Hussein  said. 

In  addition  to  the  mass  protest 


outride  the  Knesset  tomorrow,  de¬ 
monstrations  are  to  be  held  in 
Nazareth  and  tbe  villages  of  Yasif 
and  Taibe  on  Friday  afternoon. 

This  wifl  be  followed  on  June  24  by 
a  one-day  general  strike  that  will 


and  municipal  services  throughout 
the  48  towns  and  villages  inside  the 
Green  Line. 

“If,  in  tbe  meantime,  the  govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  take  action  to  rectify 
the  imbalance,  we  wiD  gladly  call  off 
the  planned  action.  But  if  they  pay  no 
attention  to  oar  demands,  we  win 
intensify  the  campaign,”  warned 
Hussein. 


Technion’s  enrolment  reported  down 
because  of  limited  job  opportunities 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -Tbe  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Technion  yesterday  expressed  concern  at  the 
decline  in  enrolment  over  the  past  year  in  the  vital 
electrical  engineering  and  computer  science  de¬ 
partments  by  11  and  14  per  cent  respectively. 

Probable  causes  of  the  decline,  they  felt,  were 
limited  job  opportunities  in  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try,  and  a  shortage  of  lecturers  and  laboratory 
equipment  caused  by  the  institute's  financial 
problems. 

“We  are  not  yet  faring  a  total  breakdown,  but 
the  lack  of  funds  is  forcing  us  to  save  on  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  future,  in  our  libraries,  laboratories 
and  materials  procurement.”  Technion  president 


Max  Reis  told  reporters. 

“We  must  replace  equipment  dating  from  tbe 
'60s  and  ^Os  that  is  no  longer  useful;  our  students 
are  not  getting  the  chance  to  work  with  the 
modern  equipment  in  use  in  industry.  The  sums 
needed  are  dot  astronomical  and  we  are  turning  to 
our  overseas  friends  to  collect  them  for  us,"  he 
said. 

His  deputy  for  financial  affairs,  Michael 
Schusheim,  was  “less  optimistic."  He  noted  that 
the  Technion’s  accumulated  deficit  amounted  to 
$12.5  million,  in  a  budget  of  S75  million,  and  is 
expected  to  rise  to  £16  million  by  the  end  of  the 
next  academic  year. 

“A  deficit  of  this  size  with  no  real  hope  of 
covering  it  in  sight  is  terribly  distressing.  If 


technological  education  is  not  given  higher 
national  priority,  the  Technion  will  face  para¬ 
lysis,”  he  warned. 

The  vice-president  for  development.  Prof. 
Brian  Silver,  stressed  the  Technion's  need  to 
develop  its  biotechnology  and  superconductor 
studies  in  order  to  keep  up  with  developments  in 
the  world  of  science. 

In  his  report  to  the  international  board  of 
governors,  which  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
here  next  week,  Reis  stated  that  the  very  success 
of  science  and  technology  had  created  new 
teaching  problems  as  progress  snowballed. 

“We  worry  about  technologies  taught  becoming 
obsolete  within  the  four  or  five  years  it  takes  our 
students  to  finish  their  degrees,"  he  stated. 


TV  heavily  attacked  for 
filming  W.  Bank  programme 


An  unconventional  Carmen 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel  Television  came  under 
heavy  attack  yesterday  from  tbe 
Broadcasting  Authority  plenum  for 
Uri  Goldstein’s  documentary  Jour¬ 
ney  Home ,  which  was  screened  in¬ 
stead  of  Friday  night's  news  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  documentary  focused  on  the 
situation  in  the  West  Bank  after  20 
years  of  Israeli  rule.  “It  was  a  call  to 
incitement,"  declared  Shaul  Amur, 
a  member  of  the  IBA  management 
committee.  Another  member  of  the 
plenum  said  that  ITV  was  propound¬ 
ing  the  Arab  viewpoint  rather  than 
Israeli  policy.  None  of  the  positive 
aspects  of  life  in  tiie  territories  was 
shown,  he  stated. 

IBA  chairman  Micha  Yinon,  who 
is  Orthodox,  did  not  see  tbe  prog¬ 
ramme  on  Friday  night,  but  watched 
a  rerun  yesterday  and  said  it  was 
professionally  produced  but  could 
have  been  edited  more  selectively. 


with  less  emphasis  on  the  tragedy 
that  befell  the  Palestinians  and  more 
on  the  side  of  (Jewish)  settlement. 

ITV  chief  Haim  Yavin,  who  was 
on  vacation  while  the  programme 
was  being  made,  defended  it,  saying 
that  “It  was  an  excellent  programme 
in  every  way." 

Uri  Porat,  director-generalof  the 
Broadcasting  Authority,  said  he 
himself  had  made  cuts  in  the  prog¬ 
ramme  at  the  last  minute,  but  added 
that  it  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  reach  the  stage  that  it  had 
without  intervention  along  the  way. 

OritArbiv  freed 

RAMLEH.  -  Orit  Artriv  walked  out 
of  Neve  Tirza  prison  here  yesterday 
after  serving  six  years  of  an  eight- 
year  sentence  for  robbing  the  Keren 
Or  jewelry  plant  in  Ramat  Gan. 

Wliile  in  jail,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son  whose  father,  Herzl  Avftan,  is 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  marder. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CARMEN,  directed  by 
Fetar  Brook,  Modal  Direction:  Morins  Con¬ 
stant.  With  CjatUn  CJarey,  Cameo;  James 
Bobocfc,  Don  Jos*  Afnea  Host,  Mk*Mla;JalK 

(K  Robot  Langflon  Loyd,  LiBaa  Puds;  Offer 
Shikar  til,  Garda.  Yootfe  Ortfaettn  o t  France 
directed  by  Moriw  Constant.  (Jerusalem.  Star- 
era  Theatre,  Jme  6.) 

If  art  truly  imitates  life,  it  does  so 
by  establishing  for  each  medium  cer¬ 
tain  conventions  which  tbe  “con¬ 
sumer”  of  that  medium  must  swal¬ 
low  whole  before  becoming  an 
“appreriator.”  Double  those  con¬ 
ventions  for  tbe  extravagant  art  of 
opera;  consider  that,  for  The 
Tragedy  of  Carmen  Peter  Brook 
shifted  the  traditional  operatic  ba¬ 
lance  in  favour  of  the  theatrical  trun¬ 
cating  the  original  orchestra,  cutting 
the  show  to  about  90  minutes,  limit¬ 
ing  the  dramatis  personae  to  princip¬ 
als  only,  and  assembling  a  luminous 
cast  who  act  as  well  as  they  sing.  One 
may  wind  up  with  a  lot  of  frustrated 
opera  purists  ancf  confused  theatre" 
people. 

Brook  opted  to  allay  the  confusion 
and  perhaps  compound  the  frustra- 


Teachers1  union  heads;; 
to  meet  with  Navon  . 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Education  Minufeggr 
Yitzhak  Navon  will  meet  ihtj.  moneys: 
jnc  with  HiMadrut 

Lfaenp-S^r:,.  VM-k  WJ *£. 

and  Secondary  School  Teachers^ 
Association  chairman  Shoshana//' 
Baver  to  seek  a  solution  to  &0y 
continuing  crisis  over  the  edneatiqs^- 

budget.  .  „ 

The  teachers  say  the  proposed  ciitw, 
of  50  000  teaching  hours  is  too  muefc^ 
but  thev  will  not  say  -  at  leasl  npD 
publicly  -  what  level  of  cuts, 
would  accept-  If  the  teachers  are  nw;r; 
satisfied  with  the  results  ol  Jbday%.; 
meeting,  new  sanctions  may  he 
minent.  •  :  jit  - 


Ya’acobitotake  £? 

comuninications  job 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ; 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  appointment  of  Gad  'fca  acobt  as  - 
communications  minister.  Ya‘aco& 
will  continue  in  his  present  capacity, 
as  minister  of  economic  planning.  . 

The  communications  portfolio  has. 
been  held  on  a  temporary-  basis .bjr> 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  since  Amnon 
Rubinstein,  the  head  of  the  Shinui  ;1 
faction,  resigned  the  post  for  politic-  " 
al  reasons  at” the  end  of  last  month. 

The  Ya'acobi  appointment  will  be 
brought  to  the  Knesset  this  week  for 
parliamentary  approval.  v 


Mayor  Teddy  KoDek  and  Housing  Minister  David  Levy  attend  a 
street-naming  ceremony  in  the  capital's  Pisgat  Ze’ev  neighbourhood 
yesterday.  i  Isaac  Harari) 


You  can’t  laugh  in  the  wrong  places 


tion:  he  added  some  Hebrew  text  to 
the  setnispoken  opera  comique  style 
and  beefed  up  the  band  periodically 
with  recorded  playback.  His  concept 
of  larger-than-life  opera  as  intimate 
theatre  is  compelling,  and  its  realiza¬ 
tion,  while  slightly  limited  by  the 
Sherover’s  proscenium,  is  genius, 
filling  that  stage  with  life  and  aiming 
all  his  resources  squarely  at  the  heart 
of  the  drama.-  If  this  constitutes 
pandering  to  the  public,  then  more 
power  to  the  panderer. 

The  unconventional  result,  even 
more  hybrid  than  conventional  oep- 
ra,  is  recommended  warmly  and 
loudly  to  all  for  whom  the  phrase 
“musical  theatre”  comprises  two 
words  of  parallel  stature.  . 

DANIEL  ZIFF 

Litter  hug  fined 

A  Jerusalem  teacher  was  fined. 
J  tgs 550 yesterday  for  thpowtrigsimf- 
^lower  seed' husks  out  iMS'cair  window. ' 
In  imposing  the  fine.  theTlalfa  Dis- 
trict  Court  judge  said  that  a  teacher 
must  set  a  good  example.  (Itim) 


By  LEV  BEARFIELD 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  . 

For  anyone  who  might  feel  intimi¬ 
dated  by  avant-garde  theatre,  Irish 
actor  Barry  McGovern  has  at  least 
one  reassuring  observation:  he 
doesn’t  think  it’s  possible  for  an 
audience  to  “laugh  in  the  wrong 
places.” 

McGovern,  who  is  currently  star¬ 
ring  in  Til  Co  On,  a  one-man  drama¬ 
tization  of  Samuel  Beckett's  trilogy 
of  novels  (MoUoy.  Malone  Dies  and 
The  Uruiameable),  admits  he  is  occa¬ 
sionally  surprised  by  what  evokes 
laughter  among  his  audiences.  But  at 
no  time  does  hie  ever  condemn  spec¬ 
tators  for  laughing  when  they  do. 

“Obviously,"  he  says,  “people 
laugh  because  something  strikes 
them  as  funny.  That’s  an  honest  and 
genuine  response.  Who  am  I  to 
judge  if  people  find  humour  where  I 
don't?  It  could  be  they  see  things 
that  I  don’t.” 

Readers  familar  with  Beckett's 
dense  and  manically  dark  novels,  or 
for  that  matter  with  such  apparently 
bleak  and  hopeless  plays  as  En- 
I  dgame  and  Waiting  for  Godot,  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
Cause  for  laughter  at  all  in  TUGo  On. 

.  But.  here  McGovern  disagrees. 

‘ uThe  humour  in  this  text,"  he 
says,  vis  very  black  humour,' but  it 
reflects  a  way  that  certain  people 
have  come  to  terms  with  the  world. 


There's  a  strong  tradition  of  black 
humour  in  Ireland  and,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  there’s  a  Jewish  tradition 
of  this  very  dark  humour  as  well.  In 
any  case.  I  as  delighted  with  my 
audience  here  on  opening  night. 
They  seemed  extremely  well- 
attuned  to  what  Beckett  is  doing.'’ 

The  38-year-old  native  of  Dublin 
has  acted  in  numerous  plays  by  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  playwright,  but 
calls  TU  Go  On  a  “particular  labour 
of  love.” 

Tm  very  happy  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  Samuel  Beckett,"  he  grins, 
“and  I'm  especially  pleased  to  bring 
a  taste  or  an  essence  of  these  marvel¬ 
lous  novels  to  people  who  might  not 
know  them.  Beckett’s  been  misrep¬ 
resented  a  good  deal,  often  as  a 
writer  of  despair,  or  mhflisxn.  I  think 
people  seeing  TU  Go  On  will  under¬ 
stand  that  for  all  the  darkness,  this 
story  of  a  search  for  self  and  a  search 
for  silence  is  ultimately  postiive.  Af- 

•.ZL  J  r.  J _  r J  ■ . 


McGovern  is  also  pleased  that 
Beckett,  who  has  long  lived  in  exile 
from  Ireland,  is  now  fully  honoured  in 


his  native  land.  "The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  readily  acknowledges  him  as  • 
the  last  of  that  generation  of  genius 
Irish  writers,"  he  says,  “and  the 
Aosdana,  which  is  our  most  presti¬ 
gious  academy,  awarded  Beckett  its 
highest  honour  a  few  years,  back.  In-  • 
his  typically  terse  manner.  Beckett 
accepted  by  sending  a  cable  from 
Paris  that  said:  ‘OK  for  Aosdana.* " 

Beckett,  who  rarely  comes  out  of' 
seclusion,  has  not  seen  McGovern 
perform  in  HI  Go  On,  but  tbe  actor  ; 
reports  that  the  two  have  met  and  /. 
Beckett  approved  of  the  production/ 

“I  was  sort  of  bullied  into  doing 
this  by  my  friends  at  Dublin's  Gale 
Theatre,’’  McGovern  says.  “I  say 
bullied,  because  I  think  one-man  . 
plays  are  rarely  successful.  But  we 
worked  over  the  text  for  months ' 
before  opening  in  September  1965. 

To  my  great  surprise  we  were  a 
tremendous  hit.  Then  we  travelled  ; 
with  it  throughout  Ireland,  then 
Edinburgh,  then  London,  and  then 
last  spring,  when  Beckett  was  celeb¬ 
rating  his  80th  birthday,  we  took  tire  - 
play  to  Pares.  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  with  him,  and  he  indreat-dij 
that  from  what  his  friends  had  tout  ., 
him  about  the  play,  he  was  quite,-.* 
satisfied." 

Local  audiences  have  one  more'  ) 
chance  tonight  to  judge  I’ll  Go  Onf 
before  McGovern  goes  on  with  it  to  l--. 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam. 
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AIDS 

Alert 

Politicians  Awaken 
To  the  Threat  of  a 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON 
4RS  the  AIDS  epidemic  spreads 
ffl  through  the  nation's  con- 
U  sciousness,  rising  public 
alarm  is  forcing  the  issue 
to  the  top  of  the  legislative  agenda. 
Acquired  immune  deficiency  syn¬ 
drome  has  become  not  only  a  devas¬ 
tating  medical  problem  but  an  in¬ 
creasingly  political  one  as  welL 
Leaders  from  both  parties  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  confront  the  difficult  public- 
policy  implications "  of  the  disease, 
which  they  predict  will  be  a  pressing 
concern  during  the  remainder  of  the 
100th  Congress  and  next  year's  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns. 

“The  AIDS  issue  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  serious  health  problem  we 
have  ever  faced  in  the  United 
States,"  Senator  John  G.  Danforth,  a 
Missouri  Republican,  told  the  Senate 
last  week.  In  the  years  ahead,  he 
said,  the  disease  will  pose  "enor¬ 
mous  budgetary  consequences  for 
this  country,"  as  well  as  ethical  and 
constitutional  questions. 

White  House  polls  report  that 
when  people  are  asked  to- list  the 
most  serious  issues  facing  the  coun¬ 
try,  AIDS  now  ranks  just  behind  war 
arid  peace  and  the  economy.  “Of  all 
the  issues,  AIDS  Is  the  one  that  has 
moved  most  dramatically  in  the  last 
six  months,"  said,  Tom  Grlscom, 
President  Reagan's  communica¬ 
tions  director. 

Last  week,  this  increased  concern 
was  especially  evident  Breaking  * 
long  silences.  President  Reagan  and 


Vice  President  Bush  made  their  first 
major  speeches  on  the  subject,  call¬ 
ing  for  increased  blood  testing  to 
identify  carriers  of  the  virus.  Al¬ 
though  they  shied  away  from  urging 
mandatory  tests,  their  calls  were 
greeted  by  scattered  boos  from  crit¬ 
ics  who  fear  testing  would  drive 
those  most  at  risk  underground. 

But  the  sentiment  for  more  testing 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground.  By  a 
vote  of  96  to  0,  the  Senate  endorsed 
an  Administration  proposal  that  all 
immigrants  applying  for  permanent 
residence  be  tested. 

Later  in  the  week,  many  insurance 
companies  said  they  are  planning 
sharp  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
life  insurance  they  will  sell  to  anyone 
refusing  to  be  tested.  Mayor  Koch  of 
New  York  even  wanted  foreign  visi¬ 
tors  checked. 

Legislators  find  that  their  constit¬ 
uencies  are  increasingly  worried 
about  the  disease,  and  are  demand¬ 
ing  action.  When  Senator  Alan  Dixon, 
an  Illinois  Democrat,  held  meetings 
last  week  in  two  communities  in  his 
state,  the  epidemic  was  the  "major 
question,"  he  said.  Representative 
Richard  A.  Gephardt  of  Missouri,  a 
.  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  toured  an  AIDS 
clinic  in  Houston  last  month  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  after  he  real¬ 
ized  that  the  disease  was  “the  one 
issue  people  seem  to  raise  in  nearly 
every.  fpnim.ULevery  state,"  said  his 
.  spokesman'Don  Fqley.  _  ...  ‘ 

Last  year,  similar  pronounce¬ 
ments  were  .made  about  the  drug 
crisis,  which  has  faded  from  the  pub¬ 
lic-policy  agenda.  But  few  doubt' that 
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Few  Mandatoiy  Tests 

• 9  _ 

How  Other  Nations  Approach  the  Problem 


EVEN  at  the  seven-nation  industrial  summit  this 
week  AIDS  will  be  on  the  agenda.  In  attempting  to 
change  both  public  health  practices  and  private 
conduct,  European  governments  have  begun  shaping 
national  policies.  Most  require  reporting  of  AIDS  cases, 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  not  testing.  Most  have 
extensive  educational  campaigns,  though  they  have  far 
fewer  cases  than  the  United  States.  A  sampling  of 
■measures  taken  by  foreign  governments  follows. 

France  Reporting  of  AIDS  cases  Is  mandatory.  A  few 
groups,  including  prisoners  and  members  of  the  armed 
services,  are  tested  for  the  virus  in  the  course  of  normal 
medical  examinations.  A  publicity  campaign  with  TV 
spots  and  subway  posters  began  in  April,  and  the  law  has 
been  changed  to  allow  advertising  of  condoms. 

West  Germany  The  Federal  Government  does  not 
require  reporting  of  AIDS  cases  or  testing  of  any  groups. 
The  state  government  in  Bavaria  has  begun  compulsory 
testing  of  prostitutes,  prisoners,  drug  addicts,  applicants 
for  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  most  non-European 
Community  nationals  applying  for  residence. 


Britain  There  is  no  testing  or  reporting  requirement 
Leaflets  have  been  mailed  to  every  household  in  the 
nation  and  explicit  advertisements  appear  on  television, 
but  two  researchers  at  the  Washington  conference  said 
the  campaign  had  had  "little  impact"  on  high-risk  groups. 

Japan  The  Government  has  proposed  legislation 
requiring  physicians  to  report  AIDS  cases  and  positive 
results  from  antibody  tests  and  giving  local  authorities 
power  to  order  exams  for  suspected  virus  carriers. 
Educational  programs  are  carried  out  by  local 
governments. 

Sweden  Testing  is  entirely  voluntary  now,  but  in  the 
autumn  screening  of  military  recruits  and  pregnant 
women  will  begin.  Reporting  of  positive  test  results  is 
mandatory,  and  anyone  who  knowingly  transmits  the 
virus  may  be  isolated  against  his  will  in  a  hospital. 
Recently  the  number  of  those  requesting  tests  has 
declined. 

Soviet  Union  No  Al DS  policy  has  been  developed,  and 
publicity  is  limited  to  articles  in  the  press.  Officials  say 
they  plan  to  require  testing  of  all  foreign  students. 


n.  o-.. 


the  AIDS  issue  js  destined  to  persist. 

The  intense  anxiety  that  surrounds 
the  disease  stems,  from  the  growing 
belief  that  AIDS  can  strike  anybody, 
and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
cure.  While  only  about  4  percent  of 
AIDS  cases  can  be  traced  to  hetero¬ 
sexual  contact,  the  consequences  of 
the  disease  make  even  the  slightest 
chance  of  infection  frightening.  As  a 
White  House  official  put  it,  “The  con¬ 
cern  always  is  that  you  could  be 
next.” 

Administration’s  Plan 

At  the  Third  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  AIDS,  which  was  held  here 
last  week.  Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  announced  an  Administra¬ 
tion  plan  for  random  testingof  4^,000 
Americans  -id  gauge*';  more.,  accu¬ 
rately  the-extent  of  the  epidemic.  He 
also  said  that  the  Government . 
planned  to  better  educate  the  public 
and  eounsel  intravenous  drug  users. 
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Critics,  many  of  them  advocates  of 
homosexual  rights,  jeered  when  Dr. 
Bowen  said  AIDS  had  President 
Reagan’s  “complete  attention." 

Earlier  in  the  conference.  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  W.  Jaffe,  the  chief  AIDS  epidemi¬ 
ologist  at  the  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  tried  to  calm  fears 
of  a  widespread  epidemic  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  disease  is  still  confined 
primarily  to  homosexuals  and  in¬ 
travenous  drug  users.  But  anxiety, 
sometimes  bordering  on  hysteria, 
continues  to  spread.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  image  of  the  week  was  the  sight 
of  Washington  policemen  wearing 
bright  yellow  gloves  as  they  arrested 
demonstrators  outside  the  confer¬ 
ence,  a  precaution  that  health  offi¬ 
cials  say  is  unnecessary. 

Although  politicians  .have  been 
Corded  to  confront  the  Alps  problem, 
few  of  them  are  certain  what  to  do 
about  ife  President  Reagan  took  a 
compromise  position,  endorsing 
"routine"  testing  for  such  groups  as 
marriage  license  applicants  and  pa¬ 
tients  at  venereal  disease  clinics. 
But  he  accepted  the  arguments  of  his 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  G  Everett 
Koop,  against  mandatory  testing.  By 
"routine"  the  President  meant  that 
people  who  object  strongly  could 
refuse  the  tests. 

Most  candidates  are,  like  the 
President,  groping  fur  a  middle 
ground.  But  that  is  not  always  easy 
to  find. 

Among  Republicans,  there  are 
pressures  from  the  right  to  condemn 
homosexual  behavior  as  immoral 
and  to  recommend  abstinence  as  the 
best  prevention.  Two  Republican 
candidates  for  President,  Senator 
Bob  Dole  and  Representative  Jack 
F.  Kemp,  recently  withdrew  from  a 
dinner  honoring  Dr.  Koop,  a  frequent 
target  of  conservative  ire.  At  least 
one  candidate,  the  Rev.  Pat  Robert¬ 
son,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
quarantining  AIDS  victims. 

Democrats  are  pressured  from  the 
left  to  pay  attention  to  homosexual 
and  civil-rights  advocates,  who  fear 
that  testing  will  lead  to  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  FoJey,  the  spokesman  for 
Mr.  Gephardt,  insisted,  however, 
that  Democrats  have  "learned  the 
lesson  of  1984,”  that  “candidates 
who  appear  to  be  beholden  to  spe- 
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cial-interesi  groups  ultimately  lose  tested  and  how  will  test  results  be 
support."  guarded?  What  kind  of  counseling 

But  the  political  world  is  only  and  education  is  appropriate?  And 
beginning  to  consider  the  pressing  how  should  insurance  and  health 
questions.  What  impact  will  AIDS  care  be  restructured  to  cope  with  the 
have  on  the  budget?  Who  should  be  epidemic? 


Volcker  Leaves  a  Legacy  of  Low  Inflation 
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It’s  Greenspan’s  Turn  at  the  Helm  of  the  Fed 


ByLEONARD  SILK 

SUDDENLY  last  week,  shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture  for  the  economic  summit  conference  in 
B  Venice,  President  Reagan  announced  that  Paul 
&  A.  Volcker  had  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
1  Reserve  Board.  His  successor,  Mr.  Reagan  said, 
lid  be  Alan  Greenspan,  a  business  consultant  who 
ved  as  chairman  of  die  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
ler  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford. 

Mr.  Volcker  was  widely  regarded  as  the  Hercules 
i  stew  the  Hydra  of  inflation  and  as  an  intrepid  de¬ 
fer  of  the  dollar,  so  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  depar- 
■  broke  Tuesday  morning,  the  bond  market,  the  stock 
rket  and  the  dollar  plummeted.  Within  hours,  how- 
r.  all  recovered  as  the  markets  decided  that  Mr. 
•enspan  would  take  up  the  fight  against  inflation 
ire  Mr.  Volcker  had  left  off:  Pragmatist  had  replaced 
gmatist,  conservative  had  replaced  , 

But  the  arrival  of  Greenspan  and  the  departure  of 
:ker,  as  the  smart  money  sees  It,  is  no  simple  case  of 
iedledum  replacing  Tweedledee.  Banking  deregula- 
tias  replaced  banking  regulator.  Free-market  true  be¬ 
er  has  replaced  intervener.  And  Republican  has  re- 
*d  Democrat,  and  a  ferociously  independent-minded 

Bv Til  accounts,  the  Reagan  camp  believed  that  Re- 
licans  and  their  candidate  lor  tte  WM}*  House  might 
.  a  serious  problem  in  1988  if  Mr.  Volcker  stayed. 
n  at  the  risk  of  a  recession  on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
/as  fully  capable  of  deciding  that  an  Increase  uitnter- 
rSi  was  needed  to  block  inflation.  This  was  not  just, 
academic  possibility:  The  Reagan  Administration, 


while  taking  credit  for  killing  infla- 

tion,  blamed  Mr.  Volcker's  inflation- 

killing  policies  for  the  severity  of  the  Mr' 

recession  of  1981-81  And  it  remem-  Mf- 

bered  that  Mr.  Volcker's  tough  mone- 

tary  policy  of  1 979  had  choked  off  eco- 

nomic  growth  in  1980  and  helped 

drive  Jimmy  Carter  from  the  White  . 

House.  Mr.  Reagan  hesitated  to  reap-  J 

point  him,  without  some  evidence 
that  Mr.  Volcker  would  be  willing  to  -  ill  ■  ■ 
bend  the  knee  to  White  House  and  ^ 

Treasury  guidance.  •  > 

But  since  his  toughness  and  stub- 
bore  independence  %were  the  very  , 

qualities  that  had  made  Mr.  Volcker  BH  t  ^ 
a  hero  to  the  financial  markets  and  to  '  A 

foreign  governments,  the  Adminis-  r 

tration  also  hesitated  to  dump  him.  HHHL—j 
•  For  his  part,  Mr.  Volcker  did  not 
want  to  stay  without  stronger  support  Alan  Greenspan 
from  the  Administration  and  from  — 

his  own  Board  of  Governors,  all  Rea¬ 
gan  appointees.  He  regarded  that  as  crucial  to  his  effec¬ 
tive  management  of  monetary  policy  in  any  future 
crises. 

Finally,  with  his  term  scheduled  to  run  out  Aug.  6, 
Mr.  Volcker  wrote  a  tetter  to  President  Reagan,  saying, 
"A  natural  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  return  to  private 
life  as  soon  as  reasonably  convenient  and  consistent  with 
an  orderly  transition."  Mr.  Reagan. said  he  accepted  his 
resignation  “with  great  reluctance  and  regret" 

In  Mr.  Greenspan,  Mr.  Reagan  has  chosen  an  astute 
political  talent  as  well  as  a  professionally  competent 


E  economist  When  he  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers  late  in  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  example,  he  said  his  first 
task  would  be  to  rebuild  the  council's 
credibility.  He  thought  that  the  Nixon 
council  had  been  seen  as  "too  politi¬ 
cal,"  too  willing  to  bend  its  analyses 
and  recommendations  to  suit  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  President  - 

However,  some  economists  ask 
whether  Mr.  Greenspan  would  op- 
pose  a  President  as  Mr.  Volcker  has 
done.  Henry  Kaufman,  chief  econo- 
fjr  mist  of  Salomon  Brothers,  says  Mr. 

Greenspan  has  always  been  an  ad- 
k  viser  and  Has  yet  to  prove  his  politi- 

'  cal  independence  as  a  decision- 

— ■■■  maker.  Mr.  Greenspan,  .sensitive  to 

AM0CiatKlPrc”  such  questions,  immediately  sought 
to  dispel  them.  Praising  Mr.  Volck; 

-  er’s  inflation-fighting  abilities  at  a 

news  conference,  he  said:  “U  will  be 
up  to  those  of  us  who  follow  him  to  be  certain  that  those 
very  hard-won  gains  are  not  lost”  Checking  inflation,  he 
said,  would  be  “one  of  my  primary  goals.” 

Presumably,  his  other  top  goals  will  include  keeping 
the  economy  growing,  reducing  the  United  States  trade 
deficit  and  its  dependence  s  the  inflow  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal,  preventing  defaults  by  third  world  debtors  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  dollar  stable. 

Those  will  also  be  the  major  goals  of  President  Rea¬ 
gan  at  Venice.  In  the  lofty  bureaucratese  that  character¬ 
izes  such  pronouncements,  the  briefing  book  for  the  sum¬ 


mit  declares:  "We  wiB  stress  the  importance  of  actively 
pursuing  the  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  interrelated 

problems  of  growth,  debt,  trade  and  finance _ We  wilt 

emphasize  the  need  for  other  summit  countries  to  sup¬ 
port  global  growth  and  the  reduction  of  excessive  trade 
imbalances  through  strengthened  domestic-led  growth." 

But  the  problem  facing  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  six  other 
heads  of  government  in  Venice  is  not  in  finding  the  goals 
but  the  means,  especially  when  national  interests  or 
ideologies  clash,  as  they  often  do. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Reagan  has  adamantly  opposed 
raising  taxes,  even  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  But  the 
other  nations’  leaders  have  insisted,  as  has  Mr.  Volcker, 
that  reducing  the  huge  budget  deficit  —  by  raising  taxes 
if  necessary  —  is  vital  if  the  Government  is  to  cure  the 
trade  deficit,  the  overdependence  on  foreign  capital  and 
the  ills  of  the  dollar.  This  dilemma  means  that  the  United 
Slates  will  be  bringing  little  bargaining  material  to  the 
table  in  Venice  that  will  enable  it  to  get  the  growth-sup¬ 
porting  policies  it  wants  from  its  partners. 

In  an  Interview  late  last  week.  Chairman  Volcker  — 
he  will  stay  chairman  until  Mr.  Greenspan  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  —  said  central-bank  intervention  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dollar  “can’t  do  much  more  than  we've  been 
doing."  To  prevent  a  further  plunge  of  the  dollar  he 
added,  fiscal  policy  changes  are  essential;  “We  should  be 
doing  more  —  we’re  not  very  credible  on  the  deficit" 

The  most  important  question  for  President  Reagan 
at  the  summit  he  thought  would  be:  “Is  he  able  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  he  will  reach  agreement  with 
Congress  on  a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit?"  Sorrowfully 
he  concluded,  "There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it"  .  ' 

It  sounded  tike  his  parting  shot  Little  wonder  that 
Mr.  Reagan  finally  seemed  to  be  asking,  “Who  will  rid 
me  of  this  unruly  central  banker?" 

The  answer  came  from  Mr.  Volcker  himself'  whn 
wearily  decided  that  after  eight  years  at  the  helm  if  the 
Fed,  he  had  done  his  bit  and,  in  the  circumstances,  could 
effectively  do  no  more. 
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T©  Use  the  Navy 
In  Persian  Gulf 

What  the  United  States  should  do 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  remained  a  prob¬ 
lem  last  week  for  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration. 

There  was  widespread  speculation 
that  Washington  might  order  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Silkworm  missiles  that  Iran 
is  reportedly  installing  as  a  threat  to 
passing  tankers.  In  Italy  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  summit,  the  President  de¬ 
clined  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
a  pre-emptive  strike  against  the  Ira¬ 
nian  missiles.  His  security  adviser, 
Frank  C.  Carlucci,  said,  "We  are  not 
threatening  anybody,"  adding  that 
"it  doesn't  serve  any  purpose  to 
speculate  on  military  options.” 

Before  leaving  for  the  Venice  sum¬ 
mit.  the  President  seemed  to  be 
sticking  by  his  decision  to  involve  the 
Navy  more  deeply,  and  possibly  dan¬ 
gerously.  in  the  gulf,  where  37  sailors 
were  killed  on  the  American  frigate 
Stark  in  a  missile  artack  by  an  Iraqi 
plane  last  month. 


“The  American  people  are" aware 
that  it  is  not  our  interests  alone  that 
are  being  protected,"  the  President 
said.  Western  European  countries 
have  hesitated  to  send  their  own 
ships  and  planes  to  defend  oil  tank¬ 
ers  in  the  gulf,  and,  since  the  deaths 
on  the  Stark,  there  has  been  strong 
Congressional  opposition  to  sending 
more  Navy  ships  to  defend  II  Ku¬ 
waiti  tankers  that  are  to  fly  the 
Unites  States  flag. 

But  in  Washington  there  was  a 
warning  from  the  chairman  of  (he 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  William  J. 
Crowe  Jr.  "There  are  no  absolute 
guarantees  that  such  an  operation 
wilt  be  casualty-free,  or  that  Iran 
will  not  escalate  the  sea  war,  which 
will  present  us  with  further  difficult 
choices,"  he  said.  "On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  capability  to  keep 
the  oil  lanes  open,  to  assure  our  Arab 
friends  of  our  commitment,  and  to 
keep  the  risks  low." 

A  Botha  Foray 
Across  Color  Line 

It  would  be  against  his  principles 
to  live  there,  but  President 


A'coclatKl  Prw 


The  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan 


.  P.  W.  Botha  of  South  Africa  found  the- 
bleak  township  of  Sharpeville  not  a 
bad  place  to  visit  last  week.  On  Mr. 
Botha’s  first  appearance  in  a  major 
black  area  since  1978,  Mayor  Esau 
Mahlatsi  made  him  an  honorary  citi¬ 
zen  and  about  1,000  children  ap¬ 
plauded  the  President  and  seven 
Cabinet  Ministers  before  they  heli¬ 
coptered  away  from  the  place  that 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  since  the  police 
killed  69  black  protesters  there  in 
1960.  “It  was  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence,"  said  the  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order,  Adriaan  J.  Vlok.  "How  can 
they  receive  us  like  this?” 

Mr.  Botha  reiterated  his  invitation 
to  "leaders  who  reject  violence  and 
intimidation"  to  join  in  negotiating 
"peaceful  solutions  to  our  common 
problems,"  in  the  framework  of  a 
National  Council  with  advisory 
powers. 


Anti-apartheid  leaders,  who  have 
rejected  the  proposal,  boycotted  the 
visit.  Even  Mayor  Mahlatsi,  who  has 
been  attacked  by  militants  as  a 
"puppet  councilor"  and  collabora¬ 
tor,  warned  that  the  Botha  council 
would  be  "an  exercise  in  futility"  un¬ 
less  it  leads  to  participation  of  blacks 
and  whites  “on  a  par"  in  Parliament 

New  Sulfivan  Principles 

Under  the  so-called  Sullivan  Prin¬ 
ciples,  American  companies  could 
do  business  with  South  Africa  if  they 
widened  opportunities  for  blacks  and 
worked  to  end  race  segregation.  But 
last  week,  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  the 
Philadelphia  civil  rights  leader  who 
created  the  code  of  conduct,  said  that 
the  campaign  had  failed  to  crack 
apartheid,  and  he  called  on  compa¬ 
nies  to  unload  their  investments,  and 
to  end  all  commercial  ties  with  South 
Africa. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  and  a  number  of  large  com¬ 
panies  said  they  favored  staying  in 
South  Africa  and  working  to  end 
apartheid.  But  more  than  100  Amer¬ 
ican  companies  have  left  in  18 
months.  Mr.  Sullivan's  new  stand  is 
expected  to  add  to  the  pressure  to 
boycott  the  securities  and  products 
of  those  that  remain.  American  op¬ 
ponents  of  apartheid  said  pension 
funds  of  five  states,  nine  cities  and  59 
universities  have  confined  their  in¬ 
vestments  to  companies  that  have  ei¬ 
ther  left  South  Africa  or  that  support 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  earlier  stand. 

Lebanese  Leader 
Is  Assassinated 

Since  the  civil  war  began  in  Leba¬ 
non  12  years  ago,  most  of  the  100,000 


people  killed  have  been  ordinary 
civilians  caught  in  a  crossfire  ot 

rockets  and  machine  gun  bullets,  or 
members  of  the  militias  that  pursue 
the  war.  Only  rarely  have  prominent 

Lebanese  been  victims. 

Last  week.  Prime  Minister  Rashid 
Karami,  a  Sunni  Moslem,  was  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  an  army  helicop¬ 
ter  on  the  way  to  Beirut  from  ms 
home  in  the  northern  city  of  Tripoli. 
There  were  reports  that  the  bomb, 
which  injured  but  did  not  kill  others 
on  the  helicopter,  had  been  placed 
under  his  seat  or  in  his  briefcase. 

A  Moslem  radio  station  said  the 
helicopter  had  been  hit  by  a  missile 
as  it  flew  over  the  Christian  port  of 
Junieh,  north  of  Beirut.  But  the 
Christian  militia  controlling  that 
area  denied  any  role  and  deplored 
the  assassination.  The  Government, 
rarely  able  to  govern  the  country, 
said  iL  would  investigate. 

Mr.  Karami,  a  65-year-old  lawyer, 
had  been  Prime  Minister  10  times 
since  1955.  His  last  term  began  in 
1984  as  head  of  a  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  that  could  not  agree  on  a  new 
power-sharing  arrangement  among 
the  country’s  Moslem  and  Christian 
groups.  A  supporter  of  Syrian  influ¬ 
ence  in  Lebanon,  he  offered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Mr.  Gemayel  on  May  4. 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  no  progress 
toward  political  settlemenL  The 
President  did  not  act  on  it,  fearing 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Karami  would 
cause  new  strife.  Another  Sunni  Mos¬ 
lem  and  former  Prime  Minister. 
Selim  al-Hoss,  was  named  interim 
Prime  Minister.  At  week's  end,  the 
crisis  was  aggravated  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Hussein  al  Husseni,  a  Shiite 
Moslem.  The  country  was  thus  left 
with  an  estranged  Christian  Presi¬ 


dent.  and  no  permanent  officials  to 
run  a  Cabinet  or  Parliament. 


Bonn  Acquiesces 
In  Missile  Deal 


West  Germany  hates  to  be  the  odd 
man  out,  even  when  arguing  with  its 
allies  about  becoming  just  that.  Edg¬ 
ing  away  from  an  increasingly  iso¬ 
lated  position  m  NATO  and  West 
German  domestic  politics,  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl  last  week  aban¬ 
doned  his  objections  to  a  proposed 
Soviet  American  agreement  an  bar¬ 
ring  so-called  shone  r-range  (300  to 
500  milesj  nuclear  missiles  from 
Central  Europe.  The  proposed  pact, 
which  would  also  eliminate  medium- 
range  (1,000  to  3,100  miles)  missiles, 
was  endorsed,  232  to  189,  in  the  West 
German  Parliament. 

Without  the  shorter- range  mis¬ 
siles,  some  West  Germans  feared 
they*  could  no  longer  be  sure  of 

American  nuclear  backing  and 
might  thus  become  more  vulnerable 
[o  Soviet  threats  or  to  taking  the 
jruniof  an  East-West  war. 

Contending  that  the  proposed 
agreement  would  leave  West  Ger- 


keeping  72  old  Pershing  1-A  missiles, 
which  have  American  nuclear  war¬ 
heads.  Moscow  says  the  Pershings 
must  go;  there  is  also  disagreement 
on  measures  to  verify  an  accord. 


Katherine  Roberts, 
Milt  Freudenheim 
and  James  F.  Clarity 


A  Young  Pilot’s  Visit  to  Red  Square  Shortens  Several  Careers 


Gorbachev  Seizes  the  Chance 
To  Restructure  the  Military 


By  BILL  KELLER 


Moscow 

HAST  July,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  assembled  the  of  fi¬ 
ll  cer  corps  of  the  Far  Eastern  Cora mand  in  Khaba- 

m _ rovsk  to  discuss  problems  m  the  military.  “How 

86981  is  discipline?"  the  Soviet  leader  asked  the  district 
commander. 

"Discipline  in  the  district  has  not  improved  in  recent 
months,  and  in  some  units  and  subunits  it  has  even  wors¬ 
ened."  the  commander  confessed  before  the  abashed 
crowd  of  top  brass.  The  deliverer  of  that  startling  bit  of 
candor.  Gen.  Dmitri  T.  Yazov,  is  the  new  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  —  thanks  in  part  to  the  unexpected  intervention 
of  a  19-year-old  daredevil  from  West  Germany. 

In  reporting  the  exchange,  the  army  newspaper, 
Krasnaya  Zvezda,  or  Red  Star,  called  it  "a  lesson  in 
truth."  And  the  military  may,  at  last,  be  in  for  a  dose  of 
"glasnost"  and  "perestroika,"  the  catchwords  of  Gorba¬ 
chev  reform,  meaning  "openness"  and  "restructuring." 

Few  anticipated  such  far-reaching  consequences 
when  Matthias  Rust,  a  passionate  amateur  flier  from 
Hamburg,  touched  down  on  Bolshoi  Moskvoretsky 
Bridge  and  taxied  up  to  the  Kremlin  Wall  south  of  St. 
Basil's  Cathedral  on  Red  Square  at  about  7  P.M.  on  May 
28,  after  an  audacious  five-hour  flight  through  the 
world’s  most  vaunted  air  defenses.  The  feat  was  so  im¬ 
probable.  in  fact,  that  foreign  reporters  who  were  tipped 
off  shortly  after  it  happened,  dismissed  the  story  as  un¬ 
reliable. 

The  initial  man-in-lhe-street  reaction  in  Moscow  was 
delight  at  one  man  making  sport  of  the  system.  An  eye¬ 
witness,  overstating  somewhat,  said  Mr.  Rust  was  wel¬ 
comed  on  Red  Square  "like  Lindbergh  landing  at  Le 
Bourget." 

As  word  spread  through  the  Moscow  gossip  mill  and 
rhe  recently  unjammed  Western  radio  broadcasts .  and 


snippets  appeared  in  the  Soviet  press,  even  top  officials 
could  not  hide  their  smirks.  Valentin  M.  Falln,  a  confi¬ 
dant  of  Mr.  Gorbachev,  suggested  that  Mr.  Rust  would  be 
sent  home  with  the  thanks  of  the  Soviet  people  for  expos¬ 
ing  loopholes  in  their  air  defense.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Rust  would  be  allowed  to  stew  for 
a  while  in  Lefortovo  prison  to  discourage  similar  joy 
rides,  but  would  eventually  be  released. 

The  treatment  of  the  military  high  command  that  al¬ 
lowed  Mr. -Rust’s  single-engine  Cessna  to  penetrate 
Soviet  security  unimpeded  was  not  so  lenient.  With  sur¬ 
prising  speed  and  openness.  Defense  Minister  Sergei  L. 
Sokolov.  75.  was  retired.  The  commander  of:  the  air  de¬ 
fense  system.  Marshal  Aleksandr  I.  Koldunov,  was 
sacked  with  a  harsh  rebuke  from  the  ruling  Politburo. 
Other  senior  military  figures  were  expected  to  be  re¬ 
moved  more  quietly.  "We  have  only  to  look  at  the  map" 
to  predict  the  casualties,  said  a  Soviet  official,  meaning 
that  military  careers  had  been  abruptly  shortened  all 
along  the  400-mile  course  of  Mr.  Rust's  journey. 

A  Transition  Marshal 

For  two  years.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  avoided  any  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  press  for  changes  in  the  military,  perhaps 
because  he  had  his  hands  full  with  the  civilian  sector  and 
perhaps  because  the  Defense  Ministry  was  uneasy 
enough  about  his  arms  control  initiatives.  Marshal  Soko¬ 
lov  stayed  on  as  a  transition  figure,  as  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
who  is  56,  prepared  to  install  someone  in  his  own  mold. 

General  Yazov.  at  63,  seems  to  be  that  man.  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  appointment  suggests  he  was  already  in 
line  to  get  the  job.  The  fact  that  he  was  elevated  over  sev¬ 
eral  more  obvious  candidates  indicates  he  was  recruited 
specially  by  Mr.  Gorbachev,  who.  as  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Council,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  commander-in- 
chief.  And  a  glowing  account  of  General  Yazov 's  Far 
East  command  in  Krasnaya  Z.vezda  suggests  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  admires  his  style. 


General  Yazov  has  headed  two  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
16  military  districts  —  the  Far  East  and  Central  Asia  — 
and  commanded  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia.  His 
commands  have  thus  faced  both  NATO  and  China,  giving 
him  the  breadth  of  experience  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  seems 
to  favor  when  he  makes  promotions. 

As  Central  Asian  commander,  based  in  Alma  Ata, 
the  capita!  of  Kazakhstan,  more  recently  the  scene  of 
ethnic  rioting.  Genera!  Yazov  gained  familiarity  with  the 
rising  minority  population  in  the  Red  Army,  a  change 
that  brings  with  it  difficulties  of  language  and  literacy 
and  potential  friction.  Especially  valuable  for  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  purposes,  he  has  spent  the  last  10  years  out  of 
Moscow,  free  of  entanglements  that  would  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  clean  house. 

What  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  new  defense  chief  have 
in  mind  for  the  military  is  not  completely  clear,  but  there 
are  some  strong  signs.  In  recent  months,  the  press  has 
begun  to  attack  a  general  atmosphere  of  complacency 
and  inefficiency  in  the  military:  poorly  disciplined  units, 
elite  military  schools  that  are  simply  camps  for  the 
privileged,  favoritism  in  appointments,  a  need  for  more 
new  people  in  command  jobs,  and  the  difficulties  posed 
by  the  growing  population  of  minority  recruits. 

The  Gorbachev  message  to  the  generals,  not  unlike 
the  one  that  military  critics  in  the  United  States  have 
been  trying  to  deliver  to  the  Pentagon  for  years,  is,  make 
better  use  of  what  you’ve  got  before  you  come  asking  for 
more.  Perhaps,  some  Westerners  speculate,  that  will 
mean  trimming  the  estimated  five  million  troops  in  uni¬ 
form  to  a  leaner  force,  freeing  badly  needed  brains  and 
bodies  for  the  civilian  sector.  Another  possibility,  one 
analyst  said,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  professional 
corps  of  noncommissioned  officers  to  provide  guidance 
and  stability.  Diplomats  here  believe  Mr.  Gorbachev 
would  also  prefer  to  minimize  the  military  role  in  foreign 
policy.  Many  think  the  Soviet  leader  blames  the  military 
for  two  decisions  of  the  late  I970’s  that,  in  hindsight, 
seem  not  so  bright:  the  quagmire  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
deployment  of  SS-20  missiles  in  Europe  that  brought 
American  counter-deployments. 

Taking  on  the  military  is  not  risk-free.  Some  seg¬ 
ments  of  Soviet  society  were  already  uneasy  about  the 
upheavals  under  Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  the  military  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  certain  reverence.  And  at  some  point,  if 
Mr.  Gorbachev  does  not  solve  the  military’s  problems, 
they  become  his  own  embarrassment. 


Tass  via  Associated  Press 

Dmitri  T.  Yazov,  the  new  Soviet  Defense  Minister. 


Pope’s  Trip  to  Poland  Is  Stirring  Memories  of  Militant  Yesterdays 


ome  Dissidents  Fear  Church  Has  Rejected  Solidarity 


Sy  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 

Warsaw 

SN  a  roundtable  discussion  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tygodnik  Mazowsze,  the 
most  popular  of  Solidarity’s  un¬ 
derground  publications,  a  group 
or  social  activists  discussed  this 
week  s  visit  to  Poland  of  Pope  John 
Paul  M  with  a  sadness  bordering,  in 
some  cases,  on  rejection. 

In  the  view  of  some  of  them,  the 
plans  for  the  Pope's  homecoming,  as 
worked  out  by  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelskl 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Poland,  reflect  the  church’s  with¬ 
drawal  fmm,  if  not  abandonment  of. 
the  outlawed  Solidarity  union. 

Some  participants  in  the  round¬ 
table  complained  that  parish  priests 
have  been  urging  people  not  to  bring 
Solidarity  placards  and  insignia  to 
public  gatherings,  because  Polish 
television  had  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  show  the  crowds  attracted  by 
the  Pope  —  on  the  condition  that  no 
political  symbols  are  displayed. 

Others  said  that  in  Lodz,  Poland's  second  largest  city, 
women  workers  who  will  meet  the  Pope  were  selected 
from  the  most  docile  and  party-dominated  factory.  John 
Paul  is  also  to  meet  with  Lech  Walesa,  the  Solidarity 
leader,  but  apparently  will  not  have  discussions  with 
other  opposition  figures,  in  contrast  to  the  kind  of  bold 
meetings  he  held  in  April  with  dissidents  in  Chile.  And 
when  the  Pope  visits  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Jerzy  Popie- 
luszko,  the  pro-Solidarity  priest  murdered  by  the  secret 
police,  crowds  and  cameras  are  to  be  barred. 

Some  Solidarity  supporters  have  concluded  that  the 
Polish  church  is  using  the  papal  visit  to  signal  an  end  to 
the  Solidarity  epoch.  Some  priests  around  Jozef  Cardinal 
Glemp,  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  agree  that  die 
church  is  trying  to  re-establish  its  traditional  neutrality 
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and  aloofness.  Such  neutrality,  however,  would  probably  - 
be  more  damaging  to  a  weak  and  fragmented  Solidarity 
than  to  a  Government  that  has  been  slowly  regaining  for¬ 
eign  contacts  and  turning  public  hostility  into  indiffer¬ 
ence.  A  member  of  the  national  Catholic  Intellectuals 
Club  was  quoted  in  the  Solidarity  weekly  as  saying  that 
the  church’s  behavior  reminded  him  pf  criticisms  of  the 
Vatican  during  World  War  II.  Then,  he  said,  "one  could 
ask  how  much  could  it  truly  help  the  suffering  nations  of 
Europe,  but  it  was  hard  not  to  notice  that  its  foremost 
concern  was  to  prevent  the  bombardment  of  its  churches 
in  Rome."  It  was  understandable  that  the  church  has  to 
pursue  and  protect  its  institutional  interests,  he  added, 
"but  when  these  interests  are  too  divorced  from  other  so¬ 
cial  issues,  this  has  to  raise  doubts." 


Another  participant  in  the  roundtable,  identified  only 
as  a  writer,  said  that  the  church's  attempts  to  distance  it¬ 
self,  while  painful,  were  instructive.  “One  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  Solidarity,"  he  said,  "was  its  belief  that  Po¬ 
land  is  different  from  any  place  else  and  that  here  the 
church  testifies  fully  to  the  truth  without  taking  political 
conditions  into  account.”  He  added  the  "hope”  that  the 
Pope's  visit  will  "marie  the  close  of  an  epoch  when  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  obligations  were  ceded  to  a  church  which 
could  not  fulfill  them." 

Even  during  the  heyday  of  Solidarity,  influential 
voices  in  the  Polish  church  warned  that  its  objectives 
were  "sub  specie  etemltatis”  —  of  an  eternal  nature  — 
and  that  they  could  not  be  subordinated  to  either  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  social  movement.  The  leading  proponent 


of  this  view  has  been  Cardina 
Glemp,  who  at  times  has  chastiset 
young  priests  for  their  activism,  ever 
banishing  some  to  rural  parishes.  Ar 
rayed  against  the  Cardinal  are  manj 
priests  who  believe  that  the  churcf 
has  an  obligation  to  shield  the  forces 
that  are  challenging  the  prerogatives 
of  atheistic  Communist  rulers. 

Tygodnik  Mazowsze,  the  under 
ground  paper,  quoted  the  Catholic  hr 
teltectual  club  member  as  saying 
that  despite  the  Primate’s  distaste 
for  allying  the  church  with  social  and 
political  militants,  many  young 
priests  are  encouraging  their  parish¬ 
ioners  to  act  in  political  opposition. 
Last  week,  Mr.  Walesa  and  other  top 
leaders  of  Solidarity  met  in  a  War¬ 
saw  church  with  priests,  Catholic  lay 
activists,  artists,  writers  and  law¬ 
yers.  More  than  60  people  signed  a 
statement  calling  for  restoration  of 
national  sovereignty  and  democracy. 

Polish  church  leaders,  mean¬ 
while,  are  carefully  avoiding  political 
characteriza  tions.  They  say  the  Pope 
will  emphasize  individual  recommit¬ 
ment  to  religious  and  moral  life  and 
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will  call  upon  Poles  to  be  better  husbands  and  wives,  giv 
up  alcohol  and  take'greater  pride  in  their  work.  Howeve 
such  appeals  to  work  more  effectively  have  an  unmistai 
able  political  dimension  since  the  Government,  too,  ha 
been  urging  workers  to  work  harder  and  curt)  their  d< 
mands  for  higher  wages. 

“The  Pope  will  have  to  make  it  clear  that  in  callin 
for  greater  commitments  by  workers  he  is  not  simpl 
-backing  the  Government,”  said  a  worker  in  a  tractor  fat 
tory  who  still  identifies  with  Solidarity.  “Of  course,  b 
will  have  to  ask  workers  to  make  sacrifices  because  the 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  bring  Poland  out  of  the  mess  i 
is  ta.  But  lamsure  that,  like  every  Pole,  he  knows  whic 
leaders  and  which  system  is  responsible  for  the  mess 
and  m  one  way  or  another  he  win  tell  us  that,  too.’ 
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Two  Countries  Face  Elections  After  This  Week’s  Meeting  in  Venice 


The  British  and  Italians: 
Politics,  Pride  and  Style 


Nmilae  Astiu 


THE  British  have  long  nurtured  a  passion  for 
things  Italian.  A  long  line  of.  monarchs  have 
collected  Italian  art.  notably  paintings  by 
Canaletto  and  drawings  by  Leonardo;  writers 
from  Keats  to  Jan  Morris  have  come  to  see  and  rhap¬ 
sodize  over  landscape  and  architecture,  and  so  many 
Anglo-Saxon  tourists  have  filled  the  quarter  around 
the  Spanish  Steps  in  Rome  that  as  early  as  the  18th 
century  it  was  known  locally  as  "the  English  ghetto." 

But  Britons  have  never  taken  this  country  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  military;  political  or  economic  poy^r^Tbi 
average  Engl  ishman-th  inks  of  Italians  astewd  paihtt 
ers,  good  singers,  good- cooks  andjin  recenf  years,  even 
good  football  players,  but  still  as  faintly  comical  fig¬ 
ures.  So  it  has  come  as  a  rude  shock  in  London  end 
Liverpool  to  read  studies  and  journalistic  accounts 
suggesting  that  Italy  has  overtaken  Britain  in  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  that  the  quality  of  life  here,  at  least 
in  the  more  industrialized  north,  exceeds  that  in  Brit¬ 
ain  by  a  substantial  margin. 

The  Italians,  proud  of  their  growing  strength,  will 
be  pressing  again  for  acceptance  as  a  senior,  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Western  alliance  at  this  week’s 
summit  meeting  in  Venice.  Anything  less  they  will 
take  as  a  snub. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher -of  Britain, 
with  what  some  saw  as  a  lofty  disregard  for  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  others,  caused  a  pre-summit  controversy  by 
refusing  to  meet  the  79-year-old  Italian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Amintore  Fanfani,  in  London  last  month,  and  then 
announcing  that  she  would  arrive  in  Venice  too  late  for 
the  traditional  welcoming  ceremonies  and  leave  be- 
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fore  the  equally  traditional  closing  luncheon  and  news 
conference.  Italian  dignity  Was  sorely  affronted. 

Both  countries  are  in  the  midst  of  election  cam-1 
paigns,  and  even  when  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Fanfani 
are  talking  with  President  Reagan  and  their  col¬ 
leagues  from  West  Germany.  France,  Japan  and 
Canada  about  taxes  and  tariffs  and  terrorism,  their 
minds  will  beat  least  partly  on  domestic  politics.  Brit¬ 
ain  goes  to  the  polls  liiursday  and  Italy, next  Sunday. 
In  both  countries,  major  change  seemed  a  real  possi¬ 
bility  before  the  campaigns  began,  but  it  now  appears 
more  probable,  barring  upheaval,  that  the  status  quo 
will  be  preserved. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  is  that  rarest  of . modem  politicians, . 
» leader  who  js  disliked  and  yet  respected  by  her.  elec 
iorate,4n.h^r^wq  forms,  she  has  tamed  th'e.obstrepen. 
ous  British  trade  unions  and  rekindled,'  to  a  degree,  a 
spirit  of  enterprise.  But,  with  unemployment  rampant, 
progress  has  come  at  a  high  cost,  and  she  has  been 
criticized  as  an  ‘‘uncaring"  Prime  Minister.  For  many 
months,  a  hung  Parliament  seemed  possible,  in  which 
neither  her  Conservatives  nor  the  opposition  groups  — 
Labor  under  Neil  Kinnock  or  the  Liberal-Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Alliance  under  David  Owen  and  David  Steel  — 
could  muster  a  majority. 

Winner  Take  Afl 

Labor  is  doing  a  bit  better  than  anticipated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  polls,  despite  apprehension  over  Mr. 
Kinnock’s  opposition  to  American  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments.  The  Alliance  is  doing  a  lot  worse.  Mrs.  Thatch¬ 
er,  benefiting  as  in  1983  from  a  divided  opposition, 
seems  headed  for  a  renewed  Commons  majority,  even 
though  the  Tories  appear  likely  to  receive  only  41  per¬ 
cent  to  44  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Such  are  the 
workings  of  Britain's  winner-take-all  system. 


The  final  week  of  campaigning  could  change  the 
.  picture,  of  course,  but  few  expect  that  because,  as  an 
Alliance  leader  said  of  Mrs.  Thatcher,  “Too  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  think  she  has  things  moving  in  the 
right  direction." 

In  Italy,  which  has  been  ruled  since  World  War  II 
by  coalitions  in  which  the  Christian  Democrats  have 
always  formed  the  largest  bloc,  the  questions  since 
elections  were  announced  in  April  have  been :  Can  the 
Communists,  who  have  been  excluded  from  all  46  post¬ 
war  governments  even  though  they  are  the  second 
largest  party,  overtake  the  Christian  Democrats?  If 
so,  will  they  be  able  to  muscle  their  way  into  the  new 
government  coalition? 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  revolutionary  change,”  an 
Italian  diplomat  said,  “yet  most  of  the  world  doesn’t 
seem  to  realize  it” 

But  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  have  been 
trying  hard  to  recruit  younger,  more  vigorous  spokes¬ 
men  to  succeed  the  generation  represented  by  Mr. 
Fanfani  and  Foreign  Minister  Giulio  Andreotti.  appear 
to  be  holding  their  own,  perhaps  partly  because  of 
longstanding  fears  of  letting  the  Communists  into  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  crucial  element  may  be  the  showing  of  the 
Socialists.  They  have  prospered  under  Bettino  Craxi, 
who  Ted  p  five-patty1  coalition*  from  '1983  until  he  re-  ; 
signed  as  Prime  Minister  March  3.  A  poor  showing  by 
the  Socialists,  whc  nave  been  hurt  by  assertions  that 
Mr.  Craxi  is  manipulative  and  arrogant,  could  benefit 
the  Communists.  But  recent  polls  indicate  no  sweeping 
changes. 

Mr.  Craxi  has  enlivened  the  campaign,  and  infuri¬ 
ated  Christian  Democrats,  by  refusing  to  say  whether 
he  would  take  his  party  into  a  coalition  that  included 
the  Communists.  "Jr?  politics."  he  says,  "it  is  never 
wise  to  say  never,"  giving  the  scenario-spinners  here 
the  opportunity  to  come  up  with  all  sorts  of  possible 
combinations. 

Still,  the  prospects  for  continuity  —  and  thus  for 
generally  untroubled  relations  with  the  United  States 
—  appear  almost  as  strong  here  as  in  Britain.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  a  victory  for  Mrs.  Thatcher  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  mandate  for  continuing  change,  while  the 
probable  Italian  outcome  will  constitute  little  more 
than  a  recipe  for  further  laborious  coalition-building, 
with  little  or  no  effect  on  governmental  policies. 


National  Debate  Rarely  Rises  Above  Party  Politics 

Israeli  Coalition  Shakes  but  Doesn’t  Break 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Jerusalem 

HOW  much  longer  can  it  go  on 
like  this?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  most  frequently 
in  Israel  about  the  coun¬ 
try’s  "national  unity”  Government. 

Consider  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  three  weeks  alone.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  almost  collapsed  over  the 
question  of  whether  to  attend  an  in¬ 
ternational  Middle  East  peace  con¬ 
ference;  an  uproar  ensued  when  the 
Government  decided  in  effect  to* 
charge  Israeli  Arabs  more  than  most 
Israeli  Jews  for  college  tuition;  it 
was  revealed  that  the  Shin  Beth  do¬ 
mestic  intelligence  agency  had 
framed  an  Israeli  Moslem  army  offi¬ 
cer,  forcing  him  to  confess  to  treason 
he  did  not  commit,  and  two  commis¬ 
sions  criticized  top  leaders  for  mis¬ 
handling  the  Jonathan  Jay  Pollard  Prime  Minist< 
spy  case  in  Washington.  Peres  voting  i 

To  top  things  off,  Israel  no  longer _ 

has  an  ambassador  in  the  United 
States,  its  most  important  ally,  because  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  of  the  Likud  bloc  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  of  the  Labor  Party  cannot  agree  on  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Meir  Rosenne,  who  ended  his  term  last  wee*. 

"People  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  one  scan¬ 
dal  and  another  anymore,"  said  the  Haaretz  newspaper 
diplomatic  correspondent  Aktva  Eldar.  JS 

all  sensitivity.  You  know,  Irangate  has  kept  the  united 
States  busy  for  months.  Here  we  have  the  equivalent  of 

Ira,Why  ^ft^ansrael  has  had  so  many  scandals  with¬ 
out  anyone  at  the  top  paying  a  political  P™e?  TO  im¬ 
mediate  explanation  is  that  both  coalition  partners  in  the 
national  unity  cabinet  were  involved  to  some  degree  m 
most  of  the  recent  affairs;  by  simply  uniting  they  have 

managed  to  stave  off  all  votes  of  no  confidence. 

But  something  more  fundamentaMsalsogoing  w 
that  is  more  troubling.  It  was  revealed  by  the  way  in 
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Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  (right)  and  Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  voting  in  Parliament  against  no-confidence  motions. 


which  Abba  Eban,  chairman  of  the  Parliament’s  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  committee,  was  treated  after  his 
panel’s  investigation  of  the  Pollard  case  found  that  Mr. 
Shamir,  Mr.  Peres,  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
former  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens  bore  a  degree  of 
ministerial  responsibility  for  the  affair  in  which  an 
American  intelligence  analyst  passed  secrets  to  Israel. 

Put  simply:  Mr.  Eban  was  cut  to  ribbons.  After  his 
committee's  findings  were  issued,  he  was  savaged  by  his 
own  Labor  Party  for  his  "naivete”  in  joining  Likud  par¬ 
liamentarians  in  a  report  critical  of  Labor  leaders. 

In  a  way,  Mr.  Eban  was  naive,  but  for  the  right  rea¬ 
sons.  A  statesman  by  training  and  a  Westernized  Ameri- 
canophile.  Mr.  Eban  apparently  thought  (hat  his  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Tower  Commission,  which 
examined  the  Iran-contra  affair.  His  mistake  was  to  for¬ 
get  that  he  was  in  Israel,  where  a  mature  political  cul¬ 
ture  has  not  yet  developed  That  is  why  the  scandals  of 


the  last  few  years  are  bound  to  be  repeated  There  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  national  discussion  here  that  rises  above  party 
politics.  In  the  United  States,  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  can  occasionally  drop  partisan  politics  and  act  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  but  that  almost  never  hap¬ 
pens  here. 

One  reason  why  this  is  so  is  that  Israeli  society  still 
remains  deeply  divided  about  what  the  basic  interests  of 
the  state  are  —  from  what  boundaries  the  country  should 
claim  to  the  proper  relationship  between  secular  and 
religious.  The  Jews  who  have  flocked  here  from  more 
than  100  countries  are  still  not  a  single  nation  with  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  the  country.  As  the  philosopher 
David  Hartman  put  it:  "Israel  is  still  learning  that  it  is  a 
lot  easier  to  pray  for  the  in-gathering  of  the  exiles  than  it 
is  to  live  with  them." 

Moreover,  because  of  the  divisions  here,  each  party 
always  believes  that  its  best  interests  are  identical  with 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation.  That  was  why  the  Labor 
leaders  could  not  understand  how  Mr.  Eban  could  allow 
them  to  be  criticized  along  with  the  Likud  It  is  also  why 
there  is  still  virtually  no  ministerial  accountability  In  Is¬ 
rael.  Because  in  the  tribal  political  environment  that  ex¬ 
ists  here  no  one  can  say,  as  President  Reagan  did  In  the 
Iran-contra  affair,  that  mistakes  were  made  and  that  we 
can  all  learn  from  them,  without  being  tossed  out  by  the 
other  parties.  As  a  result,  no  one  pays  for  their  mistakes, 
and  no  one  takes  responsibility  for  anything. 

All  Israel's  leaders  ‘‘are  where  they  are  because  the 
party  put.them  there,”  noted  David  Krivine  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  "They  do  what  the  party  tells  them,"  he  said. 
"If  they  deviate  from  the  party  line  they  are  thrown  out 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  If  anyone  has  an  idea  of  his  own 
the  only  way  he  can  express  it  is  by  forming  a  new 
party.” 

The  only  way  this  situation  could  be  changed  would 
be  through  the  replacement  of  the  present  system  of  pro¬ 
portional  representation,  whereby  people  vote  for  par¬ 
ties,  with  a  direct  election  system,  with  people  voting  for 
specific  candidates  who  are  then  accountable  to  voters. 
"The  exposure  of  sitting  parliamentarians  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  hazards  of  personal  elections  will  do  wonders  for 
our  political  morale.”  wrote  Mr.  Krivine.  But  the  chance 
of  such  changes  being  instituted  in  the  near  future  are 
virtually  nil,  since  they  would  have  to  be  passed  by  the 
same  politicians  who  would  be  threatened  by  them. 


Gandhi’s  Gambit 

India’s  Aid 
To  Tamils  Is 
‘Aggression’ 
To  Sri  Lanka 


By  STEVEN  R.  WE  ISM  AN 

Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 

r'  was  portrayed  by  India  as  a  mission  of  mercy  and 
by  Sri  Lanka  as  a  “naked  act  of  aggression."  But  dip¬ 
lomats  and  other  experts  said  the  air  drop  of  aid  to 
the  ethnic  Tamil  minority  in  northern  Sri  Lanka  last 
week  mainly  underscored  India's  growing  aspirations  to 
regional  power  status.  The  air  drop  was  made  after  Sri 
Lankan  naval  vessels  turned  back  a  flotilla  of  fishing 
boats  carrying  the  aid.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi’s 
unexpected  decision  to  dispatch  25  tons  of  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  most  of  it  to  territory  held  by  Tamil  guerrillas  bat¬ 
tling  for  an  independent  nation  in  Sri  Lanka,  abruptly 
transformed  perceptions  and  politics  in  South  Asia. 

India's  attitude  toward  the  small  island  country  off 
its  southern  coast  derives  from  both  geopolitics  and 
myth.  In  India's  ancient  epic,  the  Ra  may  ana,  the  Hindu 
god  Rama  slays  the  demon  king  of  Sri  Lanka  who  had 
kidnapped  his  wife.  Some  Indians  drew  metaphorical 
comparisons  to  Mr.  Gandhi.  They  saw  him  as  the  hero 
trying  to  recapture  the  lost  love  of  the  public  by  battling 
the  demon  of  his  own  perceived  weakness  in  the  face  of 
domestic  scandals  and  disarray  in  his  Congress  Party. 

The  strained  relationship  with  Sri  Lanka  also  grows 
from  India's  aspirations  to  nationhood,  reviving  a  once- 
glorious  5,000-yea r-o Id  civilization.  India  remains  stran¬ 
gled  by  poverty  and  overpopulation,  hut  its  young  leaders 
believe  economic  growth  and  science  and  technology  will 
make  it  a  global  power. 

Indians  fear  that  they  may  not  have  a  unified  coun¬ 
try  after  all,  but  only  a  disparate  collection  of  warring 
ethnic,  regional,  linguistic  and  religious  groups.  Their 
greatest  security  threats  are  internal  —  Sikh  separatists 
in  the  northern  state  of  Punjab,  the  growing  disaffection 
of"  Indian  Moslems,  the  restiveness  of  southern  ethnic 
groups,  including  Tamils.  The  Tamil  insurgency  against 
Sri  Lanka's  Sinhalese  majority  poses  another  such  test. 

The  ethnic  and  religious  ties  between  India's  50  mil¬ 
lion  Hindu  Tamils  and  Sri  Lanka's  two  million  Tamils 
are  a  fact  of  life  for  any  Indian  leader.  Prime  Minister  In¬ 
dira  Gandhi  channeled  aid  to  Tamil  secessionists  in  Sri 
Lanka  to  placate  secessionist  Tamil  sentiment  in  south¬ 
ern  India.  Her  son,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  shifted  course  in  1985, 
apparently  recognizing  that  stoking  a  neighboring  insur¬ 
gency  weakened  India's  case  against  Pakistan,  which  it 
accuses  of  doing  the  same  with  India's  Sikhs  and  Mos¬ 
lems.  -  Mr.  Gandhi  then  sought  to  mediate,  backing 
greater  autonomy  for  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka.  When  the 
guerrillas  balked,  apparently  feeling  strong  militarily, 
he  angrily  authorized  the  seizure  of  Tamil  arms  caches 
in  India  last  year.  Since  then,  however,  the  tide  has 
shifted  to  favor  the  increasingly  better-trained  Sri  Lanka 
Government  forces.  The  rebels  have  been  rolled  back  in 
the  north  and  largely  confined  to  the  small  Jaffna  penin¬ 
sula.  vulnerable  to  blockade  and  encirclement 

Exaggerated  Reports 

This  year,  it  was  President  J.  R.  Jayewardene’s  turn 
to  be  intransigent  as  Sri  Lankan  emotions  surged  after 
Tamil-inspired  bomb  attacks  on  civilians.  Ignoring  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  appeal  for  restraint  Sri  Lanka  stepped  up  air 
strikes  and  naval  shelling  against  the  guerrillas,  also  in¬ 
flicting  extensive  civilian  damages.  When  Tamil  spokes¬ 
men  fed  the  Indian  press  exaggerated  reports  of  thou¬ 
sands  killed,  Mr.  Gandhi  had  little  choice,  diplomats  said, 
but  to  stop  Mr.  Jayewardene. 

When  the  Sri  Lankan  leader  blocked  India’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  last  week  to  send  aid  to  the  Tamils  in  a  flotilla  of 
fishing  boats,  the  Indian  leader's  aides  say,  he  fell  his 
credibility  was  at  stake  with  the  Tamils,  in  particular, 
and  Hindus  in  general.  Sikh  extremists  have  been  attack¬ 
ing  Hindus  in  Punjab,  and  Moslems  clashed  with  Hindus 
last  month  in  northern  India.  Suddenly  Hindus  were  seen 
as  threatened  by  Sikhs;  Moslems  and,  in  Sri  Lanka,  by 
Buddhists  —  who  predominate  in  the  Sinhalese  majoriiy. 

An  Indian  official  called  the  air  drop  "a  case  of  force 
majeure."  “In  any  such  case,"  he  said,  “one  may  not  be 
able  to  defend  it  in  terms  of  morality  or  international 
law.  But  here’s  a  democratically  elected  political  leader 
doing  what  he  feels  he  must  do.  That  is  the  real  world, 
after  all."  Sri  Lankan  officials  fear  Mr.  Gandhi  may  in¬ 
vade  northern  Sri  Lanka  to  help  establish  a  Tamil  state, 
just  as  his  mother  invaded  East  Pakistan  in  1971,  helping 
to  create  the  independent  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

In  the  short  run,  helping  the  Tamil  guerrillas  may 
help  Mr.  Gandhi  win  an  election  in  the  Hindu-dominated 
northern  state  of  Haryana.  The  costs  of  such  a  move 
could  be  high,  however.  India  accuses  Pakistan  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  neighbors  and  also  indignantly  contends 
that  Washington  is  using  Pakistan  to  channel  covert 
assistance  to  the  rebels  battling  the  Soviet-backed  re¬ 
gime  in  Afghanistan.  But  if  India  continues  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  Sri  Lanka,  New  Delhi's  chances  of  having  its 
complaints  taken  seriously  may  be  expected  to  dwindle. 
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Indian  fishing  boats  before  turning  back  last  week  in 
first  attempt  to  deliver  food  and  medicine  to  Tamils 
in  northern  Sri  Lanka. 
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_ j  The  Congressional  Hearings:  For  Love  of  Cash  or  Country? - 

Testimony  Tarnishes  a  Colonel’s  Image 


Hart  Exit  Changes  Rules 

Searching  for  a  New  Face 


A 


Ur  ned  Press  Intemanonal 

Patricia  Schroeder 


I  .  Washington 

I  ML  GOVERNOR  considering  a 
fl  Presidential  bid  is  con- 
^gf[Z***  I  A |M  fronted  with  newspaper  re- 

HI  ports  that  he  committed 

iWm  %  MKL  adultery.  A  Congressman  with  no 
H  s**  Mg  Presidential  ambitions  acknowl- 

flfi  ^55^  V-  edges  his  hdmosexuality.  And  more 

Mf  Democrats  consider  the  Presiden- 

v^  jT  ‘  tial  run.  All  were  reminders  that 
Gary  Hart’s  withdrawal  from  the 
Jf"  ■  Democratic  Presidential  race  has 

changed  not  only  the  dynamics  but 
f  -  the  rules  of  the  game 

U -  For.  OTe  *in&  Democrats  are 

Patricia  Schroeder 

tional  campaign  co-chairman.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Patricia  Schroeder  of 
Colorado,  announced  that  she  was  considering  entering  the  contest 
Some  Democrats  were  intensifying  their  efforts  to  persuade  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  a  favorite  of  conservatives  in  the  party,  to  run. 

As  for  rule  changes,  since  Mr.  Hart’s  candidacy  ended  over  adul¬ 
tery  reports  that  he  denied,  reporters  show  little  hesitation  in  asking 
Presidential  aspirants,  “Have  you  committed  adultery?" 

.Gov.  Richard  Celeste  of  Ohio,  who  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 
considering  a  Democratic  Presidential  bid,  said  in  response  to  such  a 
question  that  he  did  not  have  a  “Gary  Hart-type  personal  problem." 
Two  days  later  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  state’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  published  a  report  linking  Mr.  Celeste  romantically  to  three 
women  in  recent  years.  His  wife,  Dagmar,  said:  "I  feel  that  the 
greatest  gift  you  can  give,  if  you  love  somebody,  is  forgiveness." 

Representative  Barney  Frank,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  is  not 
running  for  President,  but  he  acknowledged  that  the  heightened  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  of  politicians’  private  lives  was  a  factor  in  his  deciding  to 
disclose,  in  response  to  a  question  by  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  that  he 
was  a  homosexual. 

Meanwhile,  former  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  announced  that  he  was 
dropping  his  S250  million  libel  suit  against  the  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers.  In  exchange,  the  newspaper  group  issued  a  statement  saying 
that  extensive  pre-trial  discovery  "has  not  shown  that  there  was  s 
skim"  at  a  casino  he  and  his  family  once  owned,  or  that  he  was  In¬ 
volved  in  any  wrongdoing.  "The  cloud  has  been  removed,"  Mr.  Lax- 
alt  declared,  adding  that  he  would  henceforth  be  a  more  active  candi¬ 
date.  PHfL  GAfLEY 
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Lieut.  Col. 
Oliver  L.  North 
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By  STEPHEN  ENGELBERG 

Washington 

FROM  the  beginning,  the  Iran-contra  com¬ 
mittees  have  said  one  or  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  goals  was  to  trace  the  millions  raised 
from  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran.  Last  week 
they  followed  the  money  trail  to  the  doorstep  of 
Lieut  CoL  Oliver  L.  North,  the  dismissed  National 
Security  Council  aide. 

Disclosures  about  Colonel  North  in  the  past  few 
weeks  have  begun  to  redraw  the  picture  of  a  man 
President  Reagan  last  year  called  a  "national 
hero."  While  nearly  every  witness  thus  far  has 
warmly  praised  him  as  a  patriot  and  a  friend, 
their  testimony  has  raised  some  troubling  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  personal  integrity  and  the  motives 
of  those  he  enlisted  in  his  operations. 

The  unstinting  loyalty  of  Colonel  North’s 
friends,  some  of  whom  acknowledged  being 
misled  by  him  in  damaging  ways,  has  been  one  of 
the  more  striking  aspects  of  the  hearings.  But  a 
persistent  counterpoint  to  those  testimonials  has 
been  testimony  suggesting  that,  at  the  least.  Colo¬ 
nel  North  considered  the  possibility  of  personal 
financial  gain  from  the  private  operators  who 
were  handling  the  Iran  and  contra  arms  sales. 
Except  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  there  has  been 
no  indication  that  he  actually  did  profit;  but  he  is 
bound  to  be  questioned  about  his  personal  fi¬ 
nances  when  he  testifies  in  mid- July. 

In  fact,  according  to  one  witness  last  week. 
Colonel  North’s  interests  leaned  more  toward  the 


nrfi  >n  CT’ilil"  ni  '.twim-  .  »  •» 


- - “|  partisan  than  the  personal.  Al¬ 
bert  Hakim,  the  financial  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  arms  deals,  told 
the  committees  that  during  se¬ 
cret  negotiations  with  Iranian 
officials  in  October  1986.  Colo¬ 
nel  North  said  he  wanted  to  get 
hostages  released  “to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  President” 
in  the.next  month’s  elections. 

Colonel  North  has  remained 
silent  about  the  case  —  indeed, 
court  records  indicated  last 
week  that  at  one  time  he  faced 
being  jailed  for  contempt  of 
court  because  he  was  not  com¬ 
plying  with  subpoenas  from 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  the  special 
prosecutor  Investigating  the 
Iran-confra  affair. 

Last  week,  in  a  compromise 
with  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  committees  voted  to  grant 
Colonel  North  limited  Im¬ 
munity  so  that  he  could  tell  his 
story  to  the  public  Mr.  Walsh 

-  had  urged  the  committees  to 

tjk  vo»k  riraes/Mariiymi  k.  Yee  delay  granting  immunity  so  as 

not  to  complicate  possible 
prosecution  of  the  Marine  who  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  "action  officer”  for  the  Iran  and  contra 
operations. 

The  scrutiny  of  Colonel  North’s  personal  deal¬ 
ings  began  early  in  the  investigations  when  it  was 
disclosed  that  he  had  accepted  a  $2,000  security 
gate  for  His  suburban  Virginia  home  from  a  for¬ 
mer  Central  Intelligence  Agency  officer.  Several 
months  later;  committee  investigators  tracing 
travelers’  checks  bought  by  tbe  Nicaraguan 
rebels  discovered  that*  about  $2,400  worth  had 
been  cashed  by  Colonel  North  for  items  such  as 
groceries  and  snow  tires. 

Last  week,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hakim  raised 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Hakim  told  the  committees  he  had  set  up  a 
$200,000  fund  for  Colonel  North's  family  in  case  of 
his  death;  the  money,  plus  interest,  is  untouched. 
Mr.  Hakim  said  he  had  also  named  the  colonel  as 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  in  a  will  that  covered  a  $2  - 
million  account.  He  said  he  sent  his  lawyer,  Wil¬ 
lard  Zucker,  to  meet  Mr.  North's  wife,  Betsy,  in 
Philadelphia  to  arrange  what  committee  mem¬ 
bers  termed  a  "sham"  real  estate  transaction  to 
pass  $70,000  to  the  North  family.  Mr.  Hakim  said 
the  money  was  never  paid  because  no  "proper" 
way  could  be  found  to  do  it 
Mr.  Hakim  said  initially  that  Colonel  North 
probably  did  not  know  about  either  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  but  later  said  he  thought  it  unlikely  that 
Mrs.  North  would  go  to  meet  a  stranger  without 
telling  her  husband  something  of  what  it  was 
about.  Mr.  Hakim  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  Zucker  to 
describe  himself  as  an  anonymous  admirer  of 
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Colonel  North  who  wished  to  help  with  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  education  expenses.  .  .  ... 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hakim  acknowledged  that 
some  of  the  money  from  the  accounts :  for  the  Iran- 
contra  arms  dealings  had  teen  gi^ntohwpan- 
ner  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  V.  Secord.  *ho  he  said 
used  it  to  buy  a  Porsche  and  a  Piper  Cub  airplane. 
General  Secord.  who  had  testified  earlier  that  he 
would  accept  no  profit  for  helping  the  contras, 
said  the  money  was  a  loan.  Mr.  Hakim,  who  was 
not  at  all  apologetic  about  his  desire  for  profit,  tes¬ 
tified  that  it  was  not  a  loan.  The  committees  arc 
thinking  of  recalling  General  Secord  to  ask  about 
this  and  other  conflicting  testimony. 

Colonel  North's  former  associates  are  united  in 
their  unwlllingess  to  condemn  him  or  blame  him. 
Earlier  last  week,  Elliott  Abrams,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  inaccurate  statements  to  the 
public  and  Congress  may  have  been  made  in  part 
because  Colonel  North  misled  him.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  felt  betrayed  by  Colonel  North.  "I 
have  had  a  million  unfair  conclusions  drawn 
about  me."  said  Mr.  Abrams.  "Let’s  just  give 
everybody  a  chance  to  state  their  case. 

"I’m  asking  whether  you  felt  betrayed  by  him," 
said  Senator  William  Cohen.  Republican  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Abrams  paused  for  several  seconds  and 
squirmed,  Finally,  he  said :  "At  times." 


Iran-Contra  Affair 

The  Story 
Unfolds 


Conflicting  stories  were  common 
currency  in  last  week 's  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  Iran-contra  affair. 
Highlights  of  the  week  s  developments 
follow. 

•  Joe  Fernandez,  former  station  chief 
in  Costa  Rica  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  said  his 
supervisors  and  others  in  Government 
were  fully  aware  of  his  helping  the 
contras  by  coordinating  air  drops  of 
weapons.  When  other  officials  denied 
any  knowledge  of  his  actions  after  the 
scandal  broke,  Mr.  Fernandez  said, 
"they  were  satisfying  their  situation 
but  not  mine." 

•  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Elliott  Abrams, 
maintained  in  combative  tones  that  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  covert  aid  to 
the  contras  and  knew  nothing  of  it  . 
despite  many  meetings  and  talks  with 

•  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  thd r  ~ 
dismissed  National  Security  Agency 
aide  who  ran  it.  "I  was  careful  not  to 
ask  Colonel  North  questions !  did  noi 
need  to  know  the  answers  to,"  he 
explained.  Mr.  Abrams  said  his 
previous  testimony  to  Congress  on 
the  subject,  later  proved  false,  had 
befen  "literally  correct  and  perhaps 
misleading." 

•  Wholly  unsatisfied  with  Mr. 

Abrams's  testimony  —  one 
congressman  called  him  a  liar  — 
committee  members  said  it  was 
unlikely  that  Congress  would  renew 
aid  to  the  contras  as  long  as  Mr. 
Abrams  held  his  job.  But  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  said  Mr. 

Abrams  had  his  full  confidence. 

•  Albert  Hakim,  the  business  partner 
of  Maj.  Gen;  Richard  V.  Secord,  said 
he  set  up  a  $200,000  Swiss  bank _ 
account  for  Colonel  North  as  a  "death 
benefit’  ’  for  his  children.  When 
pressed,  he  said  Colonel  North  must 
have  known  of  the  fund,  although  no 
money  was  ever  drawn  from  it. 

•  David  Lewis,  a  Washington  lawyer, 

.  said  an  attorney  representing  Mr. 

Hakim  asked  him  last  October  to  help 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  $70,000, 
much  of  it  from  the  Iran  arms  sales, 
could  be  channeled  to  Colonel  North’s 
wife.  The  plan  was  never  carried  out. 

•  Mr.  Hakim  testified  that  he  attended 
a  clandestine  meeting  last  year  in 
West  Germany  in  which  General 
Secord,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
North,  told  an  Iranian  representative 
that  the  United  States  would  help  Iran 
depose  Iraq's  President  Saddam 
Hussein  —  long  a  goal  of  the  regime 
of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  — 
and  would  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  . 
Union  if  it  invaded  Iran. 

;  •  Committee  members  said  they 
.  would  probably  call  General  Secord  ' 
back  to  ask  him  about  sharp  conflicts 
between  his  testimony  and  that  of  Mr. 
Hakim. 

•  The  committees  voted  to  give 

limited  immunity  from  prosecution  to  - 
Colonel  North,  over  the  objections  qf‘ 
the  special  prosecutor,  Lawrence  El 
Walsh,  who  said  that  could  jeopardize 
any  prosecution  on  criminal  charges. 
Under  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Wafeh, 
Colonel  North  will  not  be  called  for 
public  testimony  before  mid- July.  ' ' 

•  Mr.  Walsh  subpoenaed  three  more 
Israeli  citizens  who  were  involved  in 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran,  prompting  a 

new  burst  of  protests  from  Israeli 
officials.  A  former  Israeli  official 
subpoenaed  last  month  has  yet  to 
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THE  BASQUE  COUNTRY/Paul  Delaney 

After  Centuries 
In  Turmoil,  a 
Region’s  Culture 
Seems  on  the  Brink 
Of  a  Revival 


By  PUAL  DELANEY 


From  the  clean 

streets  of  the  Vitoria,  the 
seat  of  the  Basque  regional 
government,  to  the  urban 
centers  of  San  Sebastian  and 
Bilbao  and  the  villages  seemingly 
etched  into  the  hills  and  mountains, 
the  topic  of  most  interest  nowadays  is 
the  future  of  Basque  culture.  ' 
Throughout  Pais  Vasco,  or  Basque 
country,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  northern 
Spain  and  southern  France,  there  is  a 
determined  effort  to  revive  and  re¬ 
store  the  artistic  expression  of  these 
lively,  resilient,  rural  people. 

There  is  a  new  burst  of  energy 
among  Basque  artists  —  indeed,  all 
over  Spain  —  that  is  seen  through  ex¬ 
hibits,  such  as  the  one  ending  today  in 
theeity  of  Aiava  —  where  paintings, 
etchings,  photography  and  sculpture 
have  been  on  display  —  festivals, 
such  as  the  San  Sebastian  Film  Festi¬ 
val  in  September  (just  behind  the 
film  festivals  at  Cannes,  Berlin  and 
Venice  in  importance  in  Europe);  the 
new  National  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Bilbao,  and  Teatro  Bilbao  and  Antz- 
erti  theater  in  San  Sebastian. 

The  Goverment  is  also  sponsoring 
the  second  World  Basque  Congress, 
to  run  from  August  to  December  in 
San  Sebastian,  Vitoria  and  Bilbao, 
with  35  seminars  and  workshops  in 
science,  technical  and cultural  fields. 


In  all,  the  Basque  regional  govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  $80  million  annually 
on  cultural  affairs. 

At  least  some  people  here  believe 
that  Basque  culture  is  on  the  verge  of 
an  explosion  that  will  make  itself 
heard  above  the  bomb-throwers  and 
kidnappers  of  E.T.A.,  the  radical 
separatist  group  that  commands 
world  headlines. 

The  origins  of  this  insular  people 
are  mysterious:  Their  language  has 
no  trace  of  any  of  the  three  major 
European  linguistic  families:  Slavic, 
.  Germanic  or  Romance.  They  are  the 
oldest  surviving  ethnic  group  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  whom  some  date  to  Paleolithic 
times.  After  centuries  of  being  caught 
between  the  crowns  of  France  on  the 
north  and  Spain  from  the  south,  the 
Basques  were  on  the  verge  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  boom  in  the  early  1930’s  when 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out.  The 
Basques  backed  the  Republicans  and 
were  considered  traitors. 

For  that,  they  paid  dearly.  When 
Francisco  Franco  came  to  power  in 
1939,  he  banned  Euskera.  the  Basque 
langua'ge,  and  for  40  years  it  was 
taught  only  illegally  in  underground 
schools.  Many  Basques  were  killed; 
many  left  the  country.  Many  artists 
went  Into  exile,  as  did  intellectuals 
and  partisans  from .  Catalonia,  an¬ 
other'  region  that  resisted  Franco. 
However,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  democracy  in  1978,-  autonomous 
regions  .  including  the  Basquere- 


Andres  Nagel  with  two  of  his  works — The  younger  Basque  sculptors  often  incorporate  traditional  heavy  materials. 
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glon  —  have  developed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  money  is  finally  being  channeled 
into  cultural  institutions  and  schools. 

"Our  objective  is  to  recapture  our 
cultural  heritage,”  said  Joseba  Arr- 
regui,  the  cultural  counselor  for  the 
Basque  region.  “There  is  a  lot  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  Government’s  role  is  to 
help  organize  and  support  it’’ 

The  arts  in  the  Basque  region  have 
survived  the  batterings  of  political 
change,  but  they  are  still  in  a  rather 
developmental  stage. 

There  are  some  who  question  the 
future  and  worth  of  Basque  art,  re¬ 
marking  that  it  is  crude  and  rudimen¬ 
tary.  Indeed,  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  region  characterized  by  its  use 
of  heavy  stone,  wood  and  metal 

But  a  number  of  Basque  artists  are 
becoming  known  both  within  the  re¬ 
gion  and  outside  it.  Eduardo  Chillida 
exhibited  his  sculpture  “Three  Mile 
Island”  ,  three  years  .ago  at  the  Chi¬ 


cago  International  Art  Exhibition, 
and  Nestor  Basterrechea  Arzadun, 
another  sculptor,  will  display  his 
works  in  Madrid  in  June.  A  huge 
sculpture  of  a  dragon  by  Andres 
Nagel  at  the  Renfe  railroad  station  in 
Barcelona  has  drawn  attention  there 

—  applause  from  the  arts  community 
and  dismay  frrim  some  residents. 

While  these  artists  are  native 
Basques,  much  of  their  work  has  to  do 
with  life  beyond  the  Basque  region. 
Written  work  —  plays,  poetry,  films 

—  is  often  in  Spanish  rather  than  in 
Basque. 

Critics  often  point  out  that  the 
heavy  material  used  by  Basque 
sculptors  '  represents  masculine 
strength.  Luis  Pedro  Peria  Santiago,  a 
critic  for  the  Basque  publication  Gui- 
puzcoa,  noted  in  a  review  of  Basterre- 
chea's  oak  carvings  in  the  Church  of 
Lasarte,  in  a  village  near  San  Sebas¬ 
tian: 


altar  or  the  same  severe  style  of  rhe 
lectern;  just  to  give  two  examples, 
wood  Is  a  vital  element  in  that  combi¬ 
nation,  in  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
two  worlds  (and  feelings)  or  art. 
which  are  basically  in  conflict." 

Some  younger  Basque  sculptors 
have  picked  up  the  use  of  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  --  Daniel  Castillejo  and  Txomin 
Badiola,  for  example  —  but  employ 
more  delicate  lines.  And  there  are 
some  young  abstract  and  impression¬ 
ist  painters.  These  younger  artists, 
who  often  live  outside  the  region,  are 
both  preserving  Basque  traditions 
and  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
Basque  and  Spanish  cultures  by 
becoming  known  beyond  the  Pyre¬ 
nees. 

"Where  we  are  lacking  is  in  the 
area  of  the  written  word,  literature. 
We  don’t  have  great  poets  and  novel¬ 
ists  because  our  language  has  been 
repressed,”  explained  Itziar  Elzora, 


Elie  Wiesel  on  Hope 


"The  oaks  from  our  forests,  the  a  director  of  a  project  that  is  lobbying 
bare  wood,  firmly  coherent,  offer- us '  "for  a  school  system  that  teaches  the 
the  harmony  in  the  volume  of  the  high  Basque  language. 


The  three  languages  of  the  area 
are:  Euskera,  the  Basque  language; 
Castellano,  the  Spanish  spoken  by  by 
about  70  percent  of  the  population  in 
the  Basque  region  but  a  tongue  that 
many  Basques  detest,  and  French. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  topics 
these  days  is  whether  the  teaching  of 
the  languages  should  be  integrated  in 
the  schools. 

"We  don’t  have  a  great  history  in 
literature,"  said  Ms.  Elzora.  "We 
have  many  dialects:  some  people 
don’t  understand  each  other.  It  is  a 
difficult  language  to  learn  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  problems." 

"There  have  been  orte-and-a-half 
centuries  of  conflict  in  the  region," 
said  Jose  Antonio  Ardanza,  President 
of  the  Basque  regional  government 
“We  went  from  a  rural  to  industrial 
people.  Now  we  want  Basque  people 
from  everywhere,  from  all 
ideologies.to  come  and  participate 
and  debate  their  ideas  about  where 
we  are  and  where  we’re  going."  □ 


High  Finance 


BY  JOHN  R.  PROSSER/PuzzJes  Edfted  by  Eugene  T.  Maieska 


On  Wednesday ,  New  Yorfe’s  the  92d 
Street  Y  will  stage  a  benefit  gala  for 
the  Y’s  arts  programs.  The  gala,  at 
which  such  artists  as  the  cellist  Yo- 
Yo  Ma.  the  pianist  Joseph  Kalichstein 
and  the  soprano  Down  Upshaw  will 
perform,  will  have  as  a  centerpiece  a 
cantata.  "A  Song  For  Hope.”  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Y  for  the  occasion 
from  the  composer  David  Diamond, 
with  text  by  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  Elie  WieseL  fn  the  following 
essay  Mr.  Wiesel  falfes  about  the  im- ' 
pulse  behind  the  cantata. 


By  ELIE  WIESEL 


MA  song  for  hope  and  not  a  song 
of  hope  —  there  is  a  differ- 
mjL  ence  between  them.  The 
first  is  an  appeal  the  sec- 
M^^V&ond  an  answer  to  an  ap¬ 
peal.  To  live  in  hope  is  one  thing;  to 
wait  for  hope,  to  long  for  it,  is  another. 
In  this  song  we  are  still  waiting. 

How  can  we  attain  a  hope  that  is 
constantly  escaping  our  grasp?  How 
can  we  keep  hold  of  it,  claim  our  right 
to  it  and  then  justify  having  done  so? 
A  searing  question,  and  one  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  confront  our  generation. 
Having  survived  the  most  monstrous 
tragedy  in  history,  we  are  still  trying 
'  to  make  it  yield  a  meaning.  How  can 
we  extract  such  a  meaning,  or  put  a 
name  to  it?  Does  it  even  exist?  The 
more  we  struggle  to  understand,  the 
less  we  succeed.  The  closer  we  think 
we  are  to  the  goal,  the  farther  off  it  is. 
Everywhere  we  knock  at  closed 
doors,  locked  and  bolted  by  death. 

The  determination  of  the  murderer 
to  murder;  the  determination  of  his 
victim  not  to  resemble  him;  the  com¬ 
plicity  or  at  least  the  passivity  of  on¬ 
lookers,  both  near  and  far  —  how  can 
we  reconcile  such  things  with  the 


‘A  Song  For  Hope’ 

Following  Is  an  excerpt  from 
the  text  of  the  cantata  “A  Song 
For  Hope,"  by  Elie  Wiesel  and 

David  Diamond: 

A  song  of  hope? 

A  song  for  hope. 

In  an  inhuman  world, 
humanity  calls  Itself  hope. 

In  a  despairing 
and  desperate  world, 
a  hope  for  solvation 
is  salvation. 

Listen,  Jeremiah. 

Come  near,  Ezekiel 
Children  of  the  ghettos, 
persecuted  beggars 
and  tormented  women, 
give  us  what  you  have  been 
denied, 
some  respite. 


A  cantata  by 
David  Diamond 
and  the  Nobel 
laureate  will 
have  its  premiere 
this  week. 


overwhelming  need  we  all  experience 
to  cling  to  hope,  whatever  its  nature 
or  its  origins?  fn  a  universe  that  has 
been  tried  and  condemned,  can  we 
hope  without  blaspheming,  or  without 
being  false  to  ourselves? 

It  was  different  during  the  black 
years  of  the  war.  We  lived  in  fear,  but 
we  survived,  thanks  to  hope.  We  were 
wrong.  In  the  ghettos  and  camps,  the 
victims  found  countless  reasons  for 
hope.  The  enemy  wouldn’t  actually 
cany  out  his  threats.  The  free  world 
wouldn’t  allow  him  ta  The  war 
wouldn't  last  Hie  executioners  would 
be  disarmed  in  time.  God  would  inter¬ 
vene.  The  murderers,  in  spite  of  their 
uniforms  and  their  fanaticism,  would¬ 
n’t  overstep  the  bounds  that  every 
civilized  human  .  being  must 
accept . . .  Having  turned  out  to  be  a 
trap,  hope  appeared  —  or  rather  it  ap¬ 
pears  now  —  an  accomplice  of  death. 
A  more  skeptical  less  trusting,  less 
idealistic  attitude,  would  have  saved 
an  incalculable  number  of  victims. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  problem 
was  reversed.  The  survivors  strug¬ 
gled  desperately  to  attain  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  hope,  but  hope  eluded  them. 
They  took  stock  of  their  isolation.  The 
world  had  abandoned  them;  they 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted  by  God 
himself. 


some  joy. 

Messianic  dreamers, 
students  of  the  prophets, 
hassidic  disciples: 
give  us  whatyauhave  been 
denied: 

some  generosity, 
some  humanity, 
some  peace. 

Martyrs  and  heroes, 
the  lost  dead  whom  we  refuse  to 
forget, 

prisoners  of  Zion 
of  yesterday  and  today, 
be  for  us 

what  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 

were  for  you: 

a  can  and  recall, 

a  song  of  hope, 

a  song  for  tope; 

for  Israel's  answer 

are  the  children  of  Israel 

CaovHotll  *9  IftJ  CM  WteMl 


And  yet...  It  was  essential  for 
them  to  start  living  again,  to  found 
families,  to  build  on  the  ruins,  to 
laugh,  to  take  pleasure  in  sunrise  and 
sunset,  to  savor  the  taste  of  fresh 
bread,  to  immerse  themselves  in  the 
melody  of  a  song  and  the  mystery  of  a 
human  encounter.  How  did  they  be¬ 
gin?  How  did  they  succeed? 

Animated  by  a  strange  and  fasci¬ 
nating  hope,  they  gave  the  world  a 
lesson  that  it  perhaps  didn't  deserve. 
While  they  were  still  being  held  in 
camps  for  displaced  persons,  they 
celebrated  betrothals  and  weddings, 
created  families,  opened  schools  and 
cultural  institutions.  In  this  way  they 
affirmed  the  central  role  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  In  everyday  life,  and  the  triumph 
of  hope  over  extirpation  and  horror. 

Indeed,  their  behavior  seems  al¬ 
most  incomprehensible.  But  we  must 
view  it  in  the  context  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  as  a  whole.  After  our  original 
exile  we  could  have  chosen  the  path  of 
submission  —  but  we  didn't  How  can 
we  explain  our  refusal  to  suirendprto 
terror  during  persecutions  and  po¬ 
groms,  or  the  way  that  survivors 
were  instructed  to  remain  constant 
and  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the 
dead,  an  enduring  faith  in  God  and  his 
creation? 

I  must  confess  that  of  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  that  characterize  the  Jewish 
people,  its  capacity  for  hope  is  the  one 
that  strikes  me  most  forcibly.  How 
can  we  think  of  the  past  without  foun¬ 
dering  in  the  abyss?  How  can  we  re¬ 
call  the  victims  of  fire  and  sword 
without  drowning  in  our  own  tears? 

Such  is  the  theme  of  this  cantata.  It 
represents  for  me  the  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  of  my  own  generation  to  invoke 
its  right  to  hope.  In  the  end,  this  right 
will  become  a  duty.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  us,  the  spokesmen  of  the 
tragic  past  incite  us  to  tenacity  and 
faith.  It  is  because  Jeremiah  has  suf¬ 
fered  that  he  can,  in  good  faith,  de¬ 
mand  that  we  rise  above  our  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  is  because  our  martyrs  chose 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  true  to  themselves,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  urge  on  us  another 
way  than  that  of  death. 

Having  seen  the  mountains  of  ashes 
replace  or  at  any  rate  obscure  Mount 
Sinai,  my  generation  could  easily  and 
logically  have  chosen  to  go  into  per¬ 
petual  mourning.  If  it  didn’t,  it  Is  be¬ 
cause  it  heard  the  great  silent  voices 
of  the  past  evoking  the  sufferings  and 
ordeals  that  had  preceded  its  own.  To 
put  it  another  way — yes,  the  children 
of  Israel  represent  the  problem  of  Is¬ 
rael;  lilt  the  children  of  Israel  are 
also  the  hope  of  Israel. 

Does  this  mean  that  hope  consti¬ 
tutes  an  answer-  to  tragedy?  Na 
There  is  no  answer  to  the  tragedy 
that  my  generation  has  lived  through. 

It  remains  a  mystery.  And  hope  is  a 
part  of  that  mystery.  □ 


ACROSS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

■ 

30 

]  Plunder 

7  Like  new 
dollar  bills 

12  Hard  money 

16  Coin  of  Oman 

24 

29 

■ 

30 

35 

EBEL- 

16 

17 

10 

1» 

23 

ZS 

temple 

21  Indy  500 
vehicle 

22  Claudia - 

Johnson 

23  The  Cat  Nation 

24  Strike  it  rich 

27  Appear 

28  Recipe 
direction 

29  Capitalizes  on 

30  Hanky’s 
planner 

31  Snack-bar 
offering 

33  Laundry 
employee 

35  - cent 

36  Turns  over  to 

37  Sunday  drives 

38  Money  in 
Edam 

39  Gave  inflection 

40  Decreased 
one’s  where¬ 
withal 

41  Clergyman  in 
"Emma" 

42  With  mouth 
agape 

44  Woman's- 
catchall 

46  Coin  of 
Bulgaria 

49  Inclined 

50  Square  one 

52  - marc  he 

(cheaply,  in 
Paris) 

53  Silk  for 
Rosalita 

54  - one's 

pockets 

(profited 

unfairly) 

55  Navigator’s 
sine  qua  non 

56  Miscounted 

58  Tycoon 

59  State 
peremptorily 

60  Pan  foe 

61  Family  bond 

62  Comfort 

63  Turhan  of 
filmdom 

64  Indian  bead 
money 

67  Bribes 

68  Mini - 

(folding 
money  :  Slang) 

70  Mountain 
ridge 

71  " - -a  plain 

man  live 
...?":  Shak. 

72  One  who  gives 
collateral 

74  Govern  men i 
notes,  checks, 
etc. 

76  Wawaskeesh 

79  Telon  and 
Wyoming 

80  Allays 

82  Dumbarton 

83  Snarl;  growl  . 

64  What  pande¬ 
monium  lacks 


101 

102 

103 

109 

113 

119 

123 

85  January 
marchers 

86  Jousts 

88  Spokes 

89  Charge  or  tax 
preccder 

90  A  literary 
Lphron 

91  Promissory 
note  in  India 

92  Hawkers' 
targets 

93  Much 

94  German 
currency: 
1924-48 

97  Apt.  managers 

98  Wren’s  "Beau 

99  What  some 
thoughts  are 
worth  i 

100  Cryptographer 

101  Bottom  lines 
.  forCP.A.'s 

104  Doubles  over 

105  Pressure 
device 

106  Piece  of  butler 

109  Parcel  out 

110  - Detoo. 

"Star  Wars"  ■ 
robot 

111  Race-track 
bonanza 

112  Pisa’s  river 

113  Arabian 
seaport 

114  Vasco  da - , 

explorer 

116  Coin  collecting 

119  Cut  back  on 
expenses,  e.g. 

120  Singer 
Campbell 

121  Rich  German 
cake 


122  Isolate 

123  Star  with  a  tail 

124  In - 

(harmonious) 

125  Golfer's 
number  3  wood 

126  Flock  of 
turkeys 

DOWN 

1  Gold  coin  of 
British  India 

2  Rebel 

3  Set  the  cost 

4  Six-legged 
carpenters 

5  Grunt  sound 

6  Dug  out  a  bit 
more 

7  Stretched  the 
nock 

8  Draws  off  wine 

9  Cloyingly 
sweet :  Slang 

10  Calendar  abbr. 

11  Potential  client 

tt12  Hogsheads 

13  Nauticalterm 

14  Sault  — — 
Marie  Canals 

15  Man  on  a  $10 
bill 

16  Having  a  new 
perspective 

17  Mashhad 
native 

18  Conrad - , 

U.S.  poet 

19  Eyes  wickedly* 

25  Worn  out 

26  Kind  of  tank 

32  Chip  in  a  chip 

34  Swjndle 

36  Chatted 

37  Big  spender 

38  River  too  big 

for  Its 

.  breaches 


39  Slender  candle 

40  Box  or  mast 

41  Flowed  back 

42  Vibrant 

43  Pawnbroker 

45  Starchy 
rootstock 

46  Currency 

47  Draw  forth 

48  Areas  between 
mountains 

49  Bacon  piece 

50  Compares 
prices 

51  Town  in  NE 
China 

53  Former  Italian 
coin 

55  Promising 
person 

56  Cause, 
euphoria 

57  Actor  Moore 
from  London 

58  Listless 

60  Moneyed 
people 

61  Pac-man 
noises 

62  Units  of  loud¬ 
ness 

64  Risk  money 

65  Syrup  source 

66  Buggies,  in 
Bath 

67  Deposits 

69  Garden  tool 

71  Raccoon's 
cousin 

72  Validation 

73  Tadpole,  e.g. 

75  Die 

77  Beds  for  Leo 

and  Elsa 

78  Actor  Kristof- 

ferson 


80  Homeric  sor¬ 
ceress 

81  Nurse  in  the 
Orient 

83  More  festive 

85  Old  Dutch 
coins 

86  Pirouettes 

87  Atramentous 

88  Coin  of  India  or 
Pakistan 

90  Rainy-day  re¬ 
serves 

91  Pressreleases 

92  Itemizer  of  in¬ 
come  and 
outgo 

94  Tear  apart 

95  Ten - (saw- 

buck) 

96  Stockholder's 
bonanza 

97  The  March 
King 

98  Former  Eng¬ 
lish  coin 


100  Opera '5  ciga¬ 
rette  girl 

101  First  man,  in 
Babylonian 
mythology 

102  Touching  gold 
producer 

103  Plain  to  see 

104  Pierre's  dollar 

105  Hearty  enjoy¬ 
ment 

106  A  Grand  Prix 
winner:  1981 

107  Point  of  view 

108  Coquette 

1 10  TV  sitcom 

111  Tribe  deci¬ 
mated  by 
Apaches 

112  Arabic  A 

115  Like  a  pub 

drink 

117  Unruly  locks 

118  "Swinging - 

Star,"  1944 
song 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 
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□□□□DED  ODD 
□  HD  UGH 
QDQQB  ODGQQ 
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Forced  AIDS  Tests.  Then  What? 

s 


Of  course,  says  everyone  from  the  President  to 
Mayor  Koch.  It’s  obvious:  Test  people  for  AIDS. 
Testing,  whether  called  mandatory  or  sugared  with 
the  term  “routine,"  has  suddenly  become  the  politi¬ 
cians’  cure  for  this  incurable  disease.  But  testing  is 
no  more  obvious  than  it  is  a  cure.  The  underlying 
question,  lost  in  all  the  clamor,  is  not  whether  to  test 
but  when,  and  why. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  test  for  AIDS.  There 
are  also  some  bad  ones,  and  they  cry  out  for  open 
examination. 

If  there  were  an  effective  way  to  rid  the  body  of 
the  AIDS  virus,  widespread  testing  should  begin  im¬ 
mediately.  Drugs  for  treatment  of  the  overt  disease 
are  starting  to  become  available,  but  no  remedy  for 
the  virus  exists.  Then  why  test? 

□  Test  immigrants  and  keep  out  those  who  test 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus?  Yes.  The  Public  Health 
Service  proposes  doing  just  that  and  with  good  rea¬ 
son.  Every  country  has  a  right,  even  a  duty,  to  bar 
entrants  with  communicable  diseases. 

□  Test  prisoners  and  segregate  those  who  test 
positive?  Again  yes,  at  least  in  principle,  though 
wardens  may  find  it  more  effective  to  isolate  sex¬ 
ually  violent  prisoners. 

□  Test  to  follow  the  course  of  the  AIDS  virus? 
Once  again,  yes,  but  recognize  that  this  calls  for 
random  sampling  among  the  population,  not  re¬ 
quired  testing  of  unrepresentative  groups. 

□  Test  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  virus?  Not  on 
present  evidence.  There  is  an  inevitable  outcome  to 
the  logic  of  those  who  advocate  dragnet  testing  of 
low-risk  groups:  quarantine.  The  idea  is  that  soci¬ 
ety,  facing  a  millennial  plague,  must  be  prepared  to 
take  unflinching  measures.  Once  all  carriers  are 
identified,  they  will  somehow  have  to  be  put  in  de¬ 
tention.  That’s  a  shocking  idea  but  it’s  not  foolish. 
Conceivably,  if  might  one  da;'  be  seen  as  brave.  But 
it  suffers  from  two  drawbacks. 

The  testers  fail  to  bring  their  unspoken  agenda 
in  the  open.  Detention  camps  across  the  country 
would  be  a  shrieking  departure  from  American 
tradition;  all  the  more  reason  for  the  subject  to  be 
openly  discussed  —  and  compared  with  what  public 
health  professionals  believe  should  be  done  instead. 

Second,  to  screen  everyone  with  the  two  AIDS 
tests,  highly  accurate  as  they  are,  would  still  result 
in  thousands  of  “false  positives”  —  people  wrongly 
identified  as  having  the  virus  —  as  well  as  false 


negatives.  That  means  the  1.5  million  Americans 
estimated  to  carry  the  virus,  as  well  as  those 
wrongly  identified,  would  have  to  be  confined,  for 
life.  If  that  were  the  only  way  to  protect  public 
health,  maybe  even  that  should  be  thinkable.  But  it 
isn’t.  Indeed,  at  present,  all  the  testers’  premises 
are  false. 

The  whole  population  is  not  now  at  high  risk. 
For  reasons  not  yet  understood,  AIDS  in  this  coun¬ 
try  apparently  remains  largely  confined  to  high- 
risk  groups,  mainly  homosexuals,  drug  addicts  and 
their  sexual  partners.  There  is  indeed  a  real  threat 
that  the  virus  will  spread  into  the  wider  population. 
But  to  fight  it,  public  health  professionals  want  to 
target  the  high-risk  groups,  most  especially  addicts 
and  their  partners. 

The  experts  want  to  show  those  who  have  the 
virus  how  not  to  pass  it  on,  and  those  who  don’t  how 
to  avoid  it.  To  be  effective,  this  counseling  needs  to 
be  offered  along  with  testing. 


Counseling  means  persuasion.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  “mandatory  counseling.”  That,  like 
“routine  testing,”  has  an  Orwellian  ring.  Worse,  it 
would  be  ineffective  since  the  drug  addicts  whom 
public  health  officials  most  need  to  reach  are  al¬ 
ready  beyond  the  law.  Education  and  targeted  coun¬ 
seling  are  almost  certainly  a  better  way  to  curb  the 
spread  of  AIDS. 

The  Administration,  awaking  to  AIDS  now  after 
five  years  asleep,  only  on  Friday  announced  the 
first  serious  steps  to  implement  the  strategy  of  its 
own  public  health  experts  —  a  massive  education 
program,  projects  to  reach  drug  addicts  and  ran¬ 
dom  testing  to  monitor  the  epidemic’s  spread. 

Instead  of  rushing  toward  detention  camp 
thinking,  Washington  needs  to  calm  down  and  look 
again.  AIDS  may  well  spread  further,  but  It  is  not 
yet  a  Black  Death,  running  like  wildfire  through  the 
population  generally.  The  smart  place  to  battle  it  is 
among  the  high-risk  groups.  Save  the  homosexuals 
and  drug  addicts  who  are  not  yet  infected  by  per¬ 
suading  them  to  change  their  behavior.  Comfort 
and  counsel  the  infected. 

Using  voluntary  testing,  public  health  officials 
have  an  approach  that  is  effective  and  humane. 
Mandatory  testing,  a  hasty  step  toward  detention 
camps,  would  be  neither. 


Mr.  Gandhi,  on  Four  Fronts 


India  calls  it  “humanitarian  aid"  to  belea¬ 
guered  Tamils  threatened  with  massacre.  Sri 
Lanka  vehemently  denies  atrocity  charges  and  de¬ 
nounces  India's  air  drop  of  supplies  as  “a  naked 
violation  of  our  independence.”  India's  Rajiv 
Gandhi  has  become  as  much  field  marshal  as 
Prime  Minister,  while  armies  mass  on  all  the  sub¬ 
continent’s  fault  lines.  It’s  past  time  for  him  to  stop 
all  the  marching  and  to  restart  negotiations  on  four 
fronts. 

Chinese  and  Indian  troops  are  reportedly  reviv¬ 
ing  a  boundary  dispute  that  in  1962  led  to  a  war.  Mr. 
Gandhi  is  staging  nonstop  military  maneuvers  on 
the  India-Pakistan  border,  in  anger  over  Islama¬ 
bad’s  nuclear  ambitions  and  its  U.S.-aided  arms 
buildup.  And  within  India,  the  Punjab  is  again  tom 
by  violence  between  Sikhs  and  Hindus,  while  Hindus 
and  Moslems  step  up  violence  against  each  other  in 
the  northern  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

Such  internal  violence  is  an  old  Indian  problem; 
the  frontier  maneuvers  are  most  probably  shadow- 
boxing;  and  Mr.  Gandhi's  resort  to  big-stick  diplo¬ 
macy  in  Sri  Lanka  recalls  Indira  Gandhi's  belliger¬ 
ence  with  smaller  neighbors.  Mr.  Gandhi  begins  to 
look  like  his  testy  and  authoritarian  mother,  but 
without  her  cunning. 

It  is  in  everyone’s  interest  to  stop  the  killing  in 
Sri  Lanka,  resume  negotiations  and  prevent  two 
ethnic  communities  from  embroiling  the  world  in 


their  civil  war.  Dismayingly,  India  has  plunged  into 
intervention  before  independent  monitors  estab¬ 
lished  what  happened  in  Sri  Lankan  sweeps  against 
Tamil  insurgents  on  the  northern  Jaffna  Peninsula. 
There’s  more  than  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
wanted  the  headlines,  not  the  evidence,  in  first  or¬ 
dering  a  flotilla  to  carry  aid  to  rebels,  then  mount¬ 
ing  an  airlift  when  Sri  Lanka  dared  to  block  the  re¬ 
lief  boats. 

Standing  tall  for  two  million  Hindu  Tamils 
against  Sri  Lanka’s  Buddhist  Sinhalese  heNs  Mr. 
Gandhi  at  home  —  especially  heading  into  Thurs¬ 
day’s  critical  election  in  the  northern  state  of 
Haryana.  The  ruling  Congress  Party  has  lost  a 
string  of  local  elections,  and  badly  needs  a  victory. 

Mr.  Gandhi  can  truthfully  say  that  he  tried  to 
mediate,  and  that  twice  Sri  Lanka’s  President,  J.  R. 
Jayewardene,  withdrew  concessions  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  hard-liners.  But  this  ignores  atrocities 
committed  by  Tamil  terrorists,  New  Delhi’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  clamp  down  on  their  training  camps  and  to 
prevent  the  arms  flow  across  a  narrow  strait  And 
in  December,  Mr.  Jayewardene  came  up  with  an 
autonomy  compromise.  Mr.  Gandhi  liked  it,  but 
Tamil  militants  rejected  it  furiously. 

Mr.  Gandhi  did  not  light  these  fires  but  he  is 
now  fanning  them.  Where  is  the  calm,  good-hu¬ 
mored  and  conciliatory  Rajiv  Gandhi  who  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  world  a  year  ago? 


There  Is  No  Innate  Human  Propensity  to  Kin 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  May  21  letter  commenting  on 
the  article  "My  Brother  Might  Kilt 
Me"  (Op-Ed,  May  6),  Dr.  Thomas 
Szasz  writes  that  the  behavior  of  Jane 
Doe’s  brother  "epitomizes  the  human 
propensity  to  injure  and  kill  —  in  a 
word,  violence." 

Such  a  statement  perpetuates  the 
myth  of  “the  death  instinct,"  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  psychoanalysis  —  which 
has  been  irreverently  described  as  the 
study  of  the  id  by  the  odd  —  and  is  a 
belief  of  quite  ancient  vintage.  When  I 
was  a  boy  it  went  by  the  name  of  “in¬ 
nate  depravity,”  which  placed  one 
particularly  at  risk  on  those  inter¬ 
minable  Sundays  so'  oppressively  full 
of  intangible  restraints,  which  some¬ 
how  made  it  sinful  to  listen  to  secular 
music  or  take  a  walk  in  the  park. 

However,  as  a  scientist  who  has 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  nature  of 
human  nature,  and  especially  of  the  al¬ 
leged  innate  aggressiveness  of  human¬ 
kind,  I  find,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
have;  that  there  exists  no  evidence 
whatever  to  support  the  notion  of  a 
"human  propensity  to  injure  and  kill.” 

It  is  easy  enough  to  attribute  such 
aggressive  behavior  to  “propensi¬ 
ties,”  and,  of  course,  it  explains 
everything.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  a 
false  view  of  the  origins  of  human  vio¬ 
lence,  and  very  damaging,  leading  to 
such  absurdities  as  Professor  Szasz’s 
recommendation  that  what  criminals 
need  is  punishment.  k 

That  precisely  is  what  criminals’do 
not  need.  What  they  need  is  under¬ 
standing  —  understanding  of  the 
conditions  that  caused  them  to  become 
criminals  together  with  the  correction 
of  those  conditions  so  that  there  may 


be  no  more  criminals.  Building  more 
jails  for  punishment  is  less  than  help¬ 
ful;  it  is  to  ignore  the  problem. 

What  is  needed  is  the  building  of  a 
society  that  satisfies  the  basic  behav¬ 
ior  and  physical  needs  of  every  child 
for  growth  development  and  fulfill¬ 
ment,  epitomized  in  the  need  for  love. 
But  how  many  of  us  really  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  that  word  and 
its  significance  for  the  survival,  no 
less,  of  our  species?  It  is  in  the  failure 
to  answer  that  question  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  lies.  Ashley  Montagu 

Princeton,  N.J.,  May  22, 1987 
77te  writer  is  author  of  "The  Nature 
of  Human  Aggression 

Two-Pronged  Attack 

To  the  Editor: 

Professor  Szasz’s  letter,  in  which  he 
decries  reliance  on  psychiatry  rather 
than  criminal  sanctions.  Is  philosophi¬ 
cally  interesting  but  not  likely  to  lead 
to  less  violence.  If  reduction  in  vio¬ 
lence  is  the  goal,  then  the  distinction 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  between  pre¬ 
vention  and  correction.  This  is  so 
whether  we  are  referring  to  criminal 
versus  insane  violence  or  to  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  versus  penal  treatments. 

There  is  substantia]  evidence  that 
violent  behavior  is  related  to  both  so¬ 
cial  conditions  and  early  life  experi¬ 
ences.  Poverty,  discrimination,  poor 
education,  substance  abuse,  broken 
families  or  parental  neglect  have  all 
been  found  to  be  associated  with 
subsequent  violent  adolescent  and/or 
adult  behavior. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
reducing  these  conditions  will  also  re¬ 
duce  violent  behavior  in  the  future. 


Pretrial  Detention  Is  the  Wrong  Answer 


perhaps  in  10  to  20  wars-  However 
large-scale  social  solutions  *i.i  - 
solve  the  immediate  problem  or¬ 
ient  behavior  among  many 
adolescents  or  young  aduu*  ----- 
violent  or  antisocial  behavior  hotom- 
a  part  of  the  personality.  not 

follow  that  eliminating  a  meeker- so¬ 
cial  causes  will  change  already  w 
nalized  patterns  of  behavior. 

Unfortunately,  changing  existing 
behavior  is  much  mc-re  comphcatcu 
because  the  effects  of  early  experi¬ 
ences  are  not  easily  reversible. 

To  date,  neither  psychotherapeutic 
nor  criminal  sanctions  —  nor  any 
other  techniques  —  have  been  very 
successful  in  eliminating  vtcient 
behavior  among  large  numbers  o-. 
perpetrators.  Then?  is  no  has:s  to  sug¬ 
gest,  as  Professor  Szasz  does,  that 
punishment  has  proven  any  more 
successful  than  psychiatric  or  ofe.er 
correctional  approaches.  ‘*fe  need  to 
do  our  best  to  rehabilitate  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  violence  just  as  we  need  to  of¬ 
fer  medical  care  to  the  chronically  ill 
We  also  need  to  maintain  humility 
about  the  efficacy  of  our  techniques, 
be  they  psychiatric  or  correctional. 

Being  safe  from  violent  attacks 
ought  to  be  a  crucial  civil  r:ghl  sn  a 
civilized  society.  If  we  arc  concerned 
about  protecting  potential  victims,  we 
need  both  effective  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  and  effective  correctional  pro¬ 
grams.  As  long  as  we  continue  *o  per¬ 
ceive  both  approaches  as  identical.  re¬ 
quiring  the  same  assumptions  or 
strategies,  immediate  and  long-term 
solutions  will  continue  to  clua  ?  us. 

'  What’s  good  for  prevent  ton  may 
not  be  good  for  rehabilitation  of  cur¬ 
rent  offenders,  and  the  way  we  seek 
to  contain  current  instances  of  vio¬ 
lence  may  have  little  future  preven¬ 
tive  value.  We  desperately  need  both 
good  prevention  and  good  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Ml 'ERi  "  ~~ 


;  v  j  .  Fried  van 


To  the  Editor: 

In  ruling  on  May  26  that  Federal 
courts  may  jail  defendants  before 
trial  if  they  are  considered  a  threat 
to  public  safety,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  played  semantics  to  justify  tech¬ 
nically  what  it  must  know  violates 
the  spirit  of  our  criminal  law. 

Prolonged  pretrial  detention  with¬ 
out  bail  is  always  imprisonment 
without  trial  or  proof  of  guilt,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  label  the  Court  at¬ 
taches  to  the  incarceration  (e.g., 
a  “regulatory"  act  aimed  at 
public  safety).  There  is  an  under¬ 
standable  (and  dangerous)  reason, 
however,  why  jurists  stretch  lan¬ 
guage  and  logic  to  reach  certain  re¬ 
sults:  nothing  else  is  solving  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem. 

Here,  the  Court  was  faced  with  an 
undisputed  fact:  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  persons  awaiting  triaL 
If  defendants  were  brought  to  trial 
more  quickly,  and  serious  offenses 
were  not  plea-bargained  down,  and 
already  convicted  inmates  were  not 
released  early,  there  certainly  would 
be  fewer  dangerous  people  on  the 
street,  and  the  Court  would  not  have 
been  faced  with  making  a  decision  on 
pretrial  incarceration. 

Still,  the  Court  was  wrong  here.  Ju¬ 
rists  should  never  abridge  constitu¬ 


tional  guarantees,  regardless  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  societal  frustration.  Expedi¬ 
ent  decisions  often  erode  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  freedom.  But  next  time  we  get 


Anders  Wwmgrwi 


angry  at.a.  court,. we-also.shouId.lpok.. 
behind  Ks  official  opinion  to  discern 
the  societal  failures  that  led  to  the 
judicial  "creativity.”  That  goes  for 
both  conservative  and  liberal  judicial 
activism.  Stewart  J.  Bellus 
Arlington,  Va.,  May  26,  2987 
The  writer  is  a  former  Florida  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  generaL 


The  writer  is  a  psychologist. 

e 

No  More  Insanity  Pleas 

To  the  Editor: 

Jane  Doe’s  Op-Ed  article  portrays 
not  a  mentally  ill  person,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  but  a  criminal.  My  colleague 
Thomas  Szasz  makes  this  point.  ! 
would  go  even  further,  and  point  out 
that  all  the  notorious  defendants  found 
“not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity"  are 
criminals,  despite  manifestations  or 
protestations  of  “mental  illness." 

Our  society  is  living  in  terror  —  ter¬ 
ror  of  crime  in  the  streets,  in  one  s  own 
home,  while  traveling  abroad.  Much 
needs  to  be  done,  of  course,  in  the  way 
of  appropriate  preventive  methods, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Bur  the 
first  order  of  business  is  to  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  violence.  Any  person 
who  commits  a  crime  should  suffer 
the  consequences  according  to  the  law. 

Criminals  should  be  treated  as 
criminals.-The  insanity  plea  should  be 
eliminated  entirely,  while  we  go  about 
the  business  of  changing  the  madness 
of  our  society.  Max  Siegel 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  May  26. 1987 
The  writer,  professor  emeritus  at 
Brooklyn  College,  is  former  president 
of  the  American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation. 


Required  AIDS  Tests 
That  Make  Sense 


To  the  Editor: 

Proposals  to  make  testing  for  ac¬ 
quired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
mandatory  for  people  applying  for  a 
marriage  license  is  most  welcome,  in¬ 
deed. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  ask  a  man  whom  I  loved  and 
trusted  enough  to  marry  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  possibility  of  his 
having  been  exposed  to  AIDS.  Who 
wants  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  being 
a  suspicious  cross-examiner  — 
particularly  when  the  interrogated 
party  more  likely  than  not  was  not  ex¬ 
posed?  Required  tests  would  remove 
this  awkward  responsibility  from 
both  potential  partners.  And  if  they 
proved  negative,  then  a  celebration 
would  be  in  order. 

Previous  generations  coped  well 
enough  with  the  Wasserman  test  (for 
syphilis).  Why  should  this  generation 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  test  for 
AIDS?  Mary  d.  Edwards 

New  York,  May  24, 1987 


Savings  Are  Crucial  to  Our  Economy’s  Health 


To  the  Editor: 

It  seems  that  old  Keynesians  nei¬ 
ther  die  nor  fade  away.  In  his  May  27 
letter.  Prof.  Paul  Davidson  attacks 
the  validity  of  my  conclusions,  as 
quoted  by  Leonard  Silk  (May  20)  that 
the  United  States  has  become  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  large  inflow  of  foreign  sav¬ 
ings  to  prevent  recession. 

Savings  do  matter.  In  1986,  person¬ 
al,  corporate  and  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  savings  equaled  6.8  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  U.S.  Treasury  sopped 
up  4.8  percent  of  G.N.P.,  leaving  a 
mere  2  percent  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  private  economy.  Where  does 
Professor  Davidson  think  private 
savings  would  have  come  from  to 
support  domestic  economic  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  absence  of  an  inflow  from 
abroad? 

Let’s  assume  with  Professor 
Davidson  that  we  had  not  run  any 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  that 
exports  had  been  $142  billion  higher. 
Davidson  is  right  that  G.N.P.  would 
have  been  surging  ahead.  But  the 


need  for  private  capital  would  have 
been  higher  still.  Where  would  all 
the  funds  have  come  from  to  supply 
both  the  Treasury  and  the  private 
sector? 

Perhaps  Professor  Davidson  would 
have  had  the  Federal  Reserve  create 
the  money.  In  that  event,  our  surging 
economy  would  have  been  accompa¬ 
nied  by  surging  inflation,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  surging  interest  rates.  It 
would  not  have  taken  long  for  reces¬ 
sion  to  follow. 

Perhaps  this  exchange  of  views 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  under¬ 
lines  the  importance  of  both  saving 
and  investment  to  a  healthy  econ¬ 
omy.  The  thrust  of  my  report  is 
that  Keynesians  should  not  en¬ 
courage  Americans  to  consume  be¬ 
yond  their  national  means  indefinite¬ 
ly.  William  C.  Freund 

New  York,  May  27, 1987 
The  writer  is  chief  economist  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and'N.Y.S.E.  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Pace  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 


The  Worm  and  the  Apple 


A  Woman  in  Foreign  Service  Who’s  a  Hard  Act  to  Follow 


Commuter  Sentences 


Terminal  Heat 

New  York’s  largest  public  steam  bath  is 
about  to  reopen  for  the  season :  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  terminal  in  Manhattan. 

Railroad  officials  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  heat  problem  and  promise  relief  —  by  1992, 
when  air  conditioning  will  be  installed  as  part  of 
a  capital  improvement  program.  The  railroad's 
managers  deserve  a  large,  sweaty  worm 
for  their  easy  willingness  to  tolerate  the  intoler¬ 
able. 

Ventilation  of  Penn  Station  has  been  a  problem  since 
the  mid-iseo’s,  when  the  old  station  was  replace  J.  With 
tracks  completely  covered  and  the  station  topped  by  an  of¬ 
fice  building,  heat  from  train  air  conditioners  becomes 
trapped  and  concentrated  in  tunnels  and  waiting  areas. 
This  summer,  some  relief  may  follow  the  opening  of  the 
West  Side  storage  yard,  which  will  allow  idle  trains  to  wail 
outside  the  station.  But  “the  place  will  still  be  unaccept¬ 
ably  hot,"  says  Daniel  Caufield.  a  vice  president  of  die 
U.R.R. 

Unacceptable  indeed.  Why  not  rearrange  capital  im¬ 
provements  to  fast-track  the  installation  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  ductwork?  Why  not  temporarily  place  exhaust 
fans  with  ducting  to  the  street? 

Railroad  officials  admit  that  they  haven’t  given 
much  thought  to  such  possibilities.  If  their  offices  were 
moved  onto  the  main  terminal  concourse  for  the  summer, 
they  might  think  harder. 


Unwashed  Buses 

For  years,  Queens  residents  have  com¬ 
plained  of  poor  service  on  the  borough's  private 
bus  lines,  which  opera le  with  public  subsidies. 
Yet  the  city  has  lagged  in  imposing  performance 
standards.  That's  about  lo  change. 

Beginning  in  July,  all  private  bus  lines  in 
Queens,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  will  be  subject 
to  new  rules  governing  maintenance,  cleanliness 
and  schedules.  Operators  who  deliver  poor  serv¬ 
ice  risk  loss  of  subsidies  and  franchises.  Mayor  Koch's 
budget  calls  for  14  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  program. 

The  effort  is  long  overdue.  Fully  two  years  ago,  the  ’ 
Board  of  Estimate  voted  minimum  standards.  But  imple¬ 
mentation  stalled, 'largely  because  of  opposition  from 
Morris  Tarshis,  the  former  city  franchise  chief.  Mr.  Tar- 
shis  resigned  in  May  following  allegations  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  Cadillac  from  the  Queens-Steinway  Bus  Compa¬ 
ny,  a  line  with  a  notorious  performance  record. 

A  recent  spot  check  found  only  8  percent  of  Queens- 
Steinway  buses  provided  basic  passenger  information, 
like  maps  and  bus  routes.  Only  39  percent  were  accept¬ 
ably  clean  —  small  wonder,  since  the  company  washes  in¬ 
teriors  only  once  every  three  months,  compared  with  once 
every  18  days  on  the  better-run  Triboro  Coach  line. 

Henry  White,  who  heads  the  Bureau  of  Transit 
Operations,  deserves  praise  for  developing  new  stand¬ 
ards.  An  apple  awaits  his  agency  if  the  rules  now  get 
translated  into  better  service. 


To  the  Editor: 

Anthony  Lewis  writes  about  the 
Senate  stoppage  of  the  nomination  of 
Melissa  Wells  as  Ambassador  to 
Mozambique  (column.  May  19).  He 
asserts,  in  effect,  that  she  is  simply 
another  of  Senator  Helms's  numer¬ 
ous  targets  of  opportunity  in  his  effort 
to  make  this  country’s  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  march  in  his  ideological  lockstep. 

Ms.  Wells  is,  however,  not  simply 
yet  another  U.S.  diplomat  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  draw  the  Senator’s  wrath.  In 
1966, 1  succeeded  her  as  vice  consul 
on  the  ilacid  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  she  was  both  legend  and  hard 
act  to  follow.  1  subsequently  followed 
her  career. 

When  1  joined  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1961,  there  was  a  scattering  of 
women  in  my  class.  In  1964,  I  had  a 
soft  posting  to  Montreal,  where,  to  my 
naive  surprise,  my  fellow  junior  offi¬ 
cers  were  predominantly  female.  I 
was  told  by  a  male  colleague  that  it 
was  hoped  that  the  young  female  For- 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication’ must 
include  the  writer’s  name ,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


eign  Service  officers  would  fall  in 
love,  marry  and  drop  out  Even  be¬ 
fore  this,  I  had  warned  female  friends 
thai  for  them  the  Foreign  Service 
would  prove  a  dead-end  job.  Trinidad, 
like  Montreal,  was  a  posting  where, 
unlike  Vietnam  and  much  of  the 
world,  there  was  little  hardship  or  en¬ 
demic  violence  that  would  serve  to 
promote  your  career. 

I  suspect  that  when  both  Ms.  Wells 
and  Senator  Helms  are  out  of  govern¬ 
ment,  her  determination  not  to  be 
permanently  shunted  -  aside  by  the 
Foreign  Service  will  outshine  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  accomplishments  of  the 
Senator.  More  than  any  person,  Me¬ 
lissa  Wells  opened  up  Foreign  Service 


postings  in  tension-ridden,  hence 
promotion-prone  areas.  She  was  our 
Ambassador  to  the  swampish 
Guinea-Bissau  and  an  Ambassador  at 

the  United  Nations,  and  she  subse¬ 
quently  represented  that  organiza¬ 
tion  saving  lives  in  prostrate  Uganda. 
Meanwhile,  other  Foreign  Service 
women  have  taken  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  representing  Amer¬ 
ica  abroad.  In  great  part,  they  have 
Ms.  Wells  to  thank. 

'  In  contrast,  one  can  read  through 
the  diplomatic  lists  of  virtually 
all  foreign  capitals  and,  looking 
under  “U.S.S.R.,"  find  nary  a 
woman.  Ralph  E.Hamil 
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ON  MY  MIND  |  A.  M.  Rosenthal 

Sex,  Money  and  the  Press 


This  is  an  attempt  to  examine 
some  questions  about  the  press. 
For  many  years  I  was  sure  I 
had  firm  answers  to  them.  But  the 
questions  are  getting  sharper  and  the 
answers  murkier,  which  can  be  dis¬ 
concerting. 

The  questions,  put  to  me  frequently 
these  days  by  others  and  by  myself, 
can  be  summed  up  this  way:  IT  the 
press  is  increasingly  insistent  cm 
knowing  more  and  more  about  the 
private  lives  of.  people  in  public  life, 
does  it  not  have  the  ethical  obligation 
to  tell  more  and  more  about  itself? 

To  start  easy:  Should  journalists 
make  their  finances  public?  Not  just 
salaries,  but  private  investments,  in¬ 
heritances  and  the  specific  source 
and  amount  of  extra  money  from 
each  lecture,  television  appearance 
and  book.  We  want  to  know  the  last 
dollar's  worth  about  officials  Many 
in  the  press- influence  public  affairs 
more  than  most  officials. 

And  how  about  financial- informa¬ 
tion  not  only  from  top  editors  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  but  also  from  editorial 
writers,  colum¬ 
nists,  beat  report- 

ers  and  desk  edi-  ^A Hp 

tors,  who  are  often 
more  important 
than  their  chiefs  in  A 
day-to-day  presen- 
tation  of  the  news.  ^ W\ 
And  is  the  reader  I 
or  viewer  entitled 
to  know  the  politi- 
cal  votes  or  inclina- 
tions  of  the  corre- 
spondents  who  ' 
cover  Congress  or 
the  White  House? 

Did  they  ever  give 
money  to  Nicara¬ 
guans,  pro  or  contra? 

Now,  let's  get  to  it  Correspondents 
and  editors,  have  you  ever  committed 
adultery?  Are  you  now?  Homosexual 
experiences,  any?' Names,  please. 

And  surely  you  will  not  mind.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  if  we  readers  pitch  in  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  each  to  put  a  secret  cordon  around 
your  house  at  night,  since  your  report¬ 
ers  extend  that  attention  to  others. 

These  are  not  new  questions.  We  in 
the  press  always  have  been  confident 
of  the  answer  to  questions  about  our 
own  politics,  sex  lives  and  money: 

We  are  not  officials;  our  mission  in 
life  is  to  divorce  our  stories  and  news 
judgments  from  bias,  and  the  only 
thing  that  counts  is  what  we  put  in  the 
papers  or  broadcast  So  how  we  vote 
or  what  we  belong  to  or  what  we  think 
off  the  job  does  not  matter.  About  our 
personal  lives,  are  you  crazy?  Who 
we  are  and  what  we  do  are  not  perti¬ 
nent;  just  judge  us  on  what  we  write 
and  tiow  we  play  the  news. 


reporters.  On  good  papers  there  are 
layers  of  editors  to  catch  prejudice. 
And  If  we  slip,  there  it  is  in  print  or  on 
the  air  to  show  us  up. 

!  know  there  are  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  slant  the  news;  I  have  been 
the  subject  of  articles  for  which  the 
writer  should  surely  hang.  The  scoun¬ 
drels  will  certainly  be  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice,  in  the  next  world  if  it  cannot  be 
arranged  in  this.  But  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  of  them,  so  ‘-‘trust  us”  still 
seems  reasonable  to  say. 

Problem  is,  although  neither  ques¬ 
tions  nor  answers  have  changed  much, 
journalism  has;  mostly  for  the  better 
—  mostly.  It  has  become  tougher- 
minded  and  deeper-digging,  which  usu¬ 
ally  is  good.  At  the  same  time  it  has  be¬ 
come  rather  meaner  and  less  inclined 
to  grant  any  areas  of  trust  or  privacy, 
which  is  not  all  that  good. 

So  it  seems  less  clear-cut  to  say  that 
every  public  official  must  report-  the 
source  of  every  bit  of  income  while 
news  people  decline  to  say  what  politi¬ 
cal  group  or  industry  is  paying  them  to 
lecture  or  who  may  be  picking  up  a  bill 
for  a  trip  now  and 
then. 

And  mice  there 
were  areas  of  pri- 
vate  life  newsmen 
Wr  *  considered  off 

~  FJ  limits.  This  was 

under  a  theory  of 
^  journalism  known 

as  "look-we-are- 
■■■■■■■CrJ  all-human.’ * 

But  now  the  love 
^F  affairs,  drinking 

habits  and  sexual 
■  preferences,  as  we 

■  say,  not  just  of 

Anders  weongru  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  but  of  all  sig¬ 
nificant  officials  are  news.  Isn't  it  less 
logical  for  journalists  to  say  their  pri¬ 
vate  life  is  their  own  business?  Aren't 
they  often  even  more  influential  than 
many  officials  whose  private  conduct 
is  considered  relevant  to  the  public? 

No,  colleagues,  it  is  not  a  First 
Amendment  issue.  We  would  all  be  op¬ 
posed  to  any  regulation  or  industry¬ 
wide  code  of  conduct  on  such  things.  It 
is  something  much  more  difficult  to 
put  down  than  attacks  on  the  First 
Amendment  —  that  squeaky  little 
voice  inside  that  always  asks  you  ques¬ 
tions  and  now  is  not  really  quieted 
when,  the  "trust  us"  answer  is  played 
back. 

Journalists  can  keep  ducking  the 
issue,  but  not  for  long.  One  day  soon 
editors,  reporters  and  publishers  will 
have  to  decide,  paper  by  paper,  if  the 
familiar  answers  are  good  enough. 
Those  who  think  not  will  face  the 
choice  of  forgoing  some  stories  about 
personal  matters,  or  agreeing  to 


and  flow  we  play  the  news.  /_  personal  matters,  or  agreeing  to 

Forty"  years  of  experfetlce “tfev^V  th^V;^IiV^ruljjrptjblitfr. Xv& 
firmed  rather  than  shaken  ray  trust  not  a  matter  of  law|  but  of  ethic  and 
in  the  journalistic  Integrity  of  most  that  squeaky  voice.  □ 


WASHINGTON  |  J  ames  Reston 

The  Lessons  of  History 


Cambridge,  England 

The  noisy  world  of  politics  seems 
very  far  away  from  this  tran¬ 
quil  university  town,  but  in  its 
spires  and  dusty  bookshops  one  finds 
a  different  way  of  looking  at  our 
present  problems. 

For  many  years.  Sir  Herbert  But¬ 
terfield  was  Cambridge’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  philosopher  of  history.  He 
died  in  1979,  but  his  writings  still 
seem  relevant  and  a  lot  more  hopeful 
than  this  morning's  headlines. 

First  he  warned  against  the  illusion 
of  total  security  for  any  nation.  It  was 
impossible,  be  noted,  for  Germany  to 
acquire  the  degree  of  security  it 
thought  it  ought  to  have  without  itself 
becoming  a  menace  to  its  neighbors. 

“This  universe  was  always  un- 
safe,’’  he  wrote  in  ‘'International  Con¬ 
flict  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  “and 
those  who  demand  a  watertight  se¬ 
curity  are  always  a  danger  in  any 
period  of  history.  I  wonder  if  it  could 
not  be  formulated  as  a  law  that  no 
state  can  ever  achieve  the  security  it 
desires  without  so  tipping  the  balance 
that  it  becomes  a 

menace  to  its  ...■■» 

neighbors?"  *‘‘ 

Second,  he  jj 

thought  it  was  a 
danger  to  push  an 

adversary  or  an  J  j [ffj 

enemy  too  far.  jlJjjjJJJdUM 

Because  '  we 

thought  that  there  (j^Uh 

never  could  be  an  j  j  j  j 

aggressor  so 
wicked  as  Ger- 

many  under  the  Vwww55 

Kaiser,  he  noted,  \\\v>vvs 

we  determined  to 
fight  the  First 
World  War  to  the 
point  of  total  surrender,  and  thereby 
conjured  into  existence  two  menaces 
still  more  formidable  —  the  Commu¬ 
nists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Nazis  on 
theother. 

Sir  Herbert  was  no  priggish  moral- 
izer.  He  believed  in  a  balance  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  that  would  discourage  ag¬ 
gressors,  but  he  didn't  believe  in 
pushing  things  too  far. 

"We  must  not  imagine,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “that  all  Is  well  if  our  arma¬ 
ments  make  the  enemy  afraid,  for  it 
is  possible,  at  least  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  that  it  is  fear  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  which  is  the  cause  of  war. 

Butterfield  worried  about  political 
leaders  who  never  knew  the  accidents 
and  lessons  of  history  or  seldom 
veered  from  their  politics  and  propa¬ 
ganda  to  reflect  on  them. 

“However  hard  we  have  tned  in  die 
20th  century  to  make  allowances  for 
the  unpredictable  consequences  of 
war,”  he  wrote,  "we  have  always  dis¬ 


covered  that  the  most  terrible  of 
these  has  been  omitted  from  our  cal¬ 
culations  or  only  imperfectly  seen. 

“One  example  of  the  fact  is  the  loss 
of  liberty  in  various  countries  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  —  the 
very  regions  whose  freedom  was  the 
primary  issue  for  which  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  undertaken  two  world 
wars.” 

Butterfield  did  noL  fear,  indeed  he 
welcomed  the  competition  between 
Eastern  Communism  and  Western 
democracy  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  He  reminds  us  in  America  that 
we  gained  our  own  independence 
through  revolution  and  war. 

A  new  kind  of  warfare,  he  observed, 
is  tormenting  the  submerged  peoples 
of  the  world,  most  of  them  living  on 
the  borders  of  starvation. 

“We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  anything  that  Russia  has  to 
offer  to  the  less  developed  or  uncom¬ 
mitted  regions  of  the  world  that  we 
ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  offer 
them  ...  I  think  it  is  open  to  us  to  se¬ 
cure  victory  for  our  ideals,  but  I  am 
not  clear  that  we 
shall  ■  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  our 
Af  '  vested  interests, 

•  whatever  policy 

|£H||jB|B^  we  adopt.' ' 

Yet  when  But- 
UULIJ j  j  j  j f jT.  terfield  was  drift- 

mulllllllh  ,nB  into  tb® 

Ifjjlllllllllll  shadows  after  his 

m/mm:  long  journey,  he 

SXsxsSNSSS^  was  optimistic. 

Yes,  there  was  a 
religious  war  be- 
tween  the  East  and 
the  West,  he  con- 
M>rfi  bwwi*  ceded,  but  the  Wars 

of  Religion  in  16th- 
century  France  had  gone  on  for  years 
and  were  .finally  composed  if  not  re¬ 
solved  by  the  spirit  of  toleration. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  “that  in  this 
modern  world  ...  all  systems  are 
going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  lib¬ 
erty,  if  only  somebody  will  open  a 
window  so  that  the  world  can  breathe 
a  more  relaxed  air  and  we  can  end 
the  dominion  of  fear . . . 

"There  is  aggression;  there  is  tyr¬ 
anny;  there  is  revolutionary  fer¬ 
ment;  but  if  we  wish  to  civilize  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  we  must  do  more 
than  arrogantly  hold  our  own  against 
the  barbarians.  We  wait,  perhaps,  for 
some  Abraham  Lincoln  who  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  and  begin  the  task 
of  creating|Confidence.” 

I  came  out  of  the  bookstore  into 
sunshine,  of  all  things,  and  walked 
over  to  hearlhe  King’s  College  choir. 
“Come  back  later,"  a  sour  old  war¬ 
den  said.  But  I  felt  a  little  better  about 
the  world  anyway.  □ 


Beyond  Volcker,  Beyond  Greenspan 


By  Herbert  Stein 


Washington 

Paul  A  Volcker  deserves 
all  the  honors  a  grateful 
nation  can  bestow  upon 
him,  mainly  for  his  bat¬ 
tle  against  inflation. 

It  does  not  belittle  Mr. 
Volcker's  achievements  to  say  that 
they  did  not  include  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  inflation  and  monetary 
policy. 

The  country  is  left  with  no  guidance 
for  his  successor  except '  that  he 
should  be  like  Mr.  Volcker.  Presum¬ 
ably,  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  6  feet  1  inches  talL  It  means 
that  his  policy  should  be  like  Mr. 
Volcker's.  But  what  was  Mr.  Volck- 
er’s  policy? 

The  Federal  Reserve's  policy 
throughout  its  history  has  been  to 
look  at  all  the  nation's  objectives,  all 
■  facts  and  forecasts  and  make  deci¬ 
sions  that  it  would  be  prepared  to 
change  in  a  week  or  a  month.  Until  he 
writes  a  book  telling  us  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  that  was  also  Mr.  Volcker's 
policy. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the 
Fed's  institutional  policy. 

First,  it  leads  to  great  uncertainty. 
Even  in  the  financial  markets,  which 
had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Volck¬ 
er,  there  was  always  enormous  un¬ 
certainty  about  what  he  would  do 
next  and  what  the  consequences’ 
would  be.  Such  uncertainty  infects 
and  injures  the  economy  outside  "the 
markets." 

Second,  and  more  important,  this 
policy  contains  an  inflationary  bias. 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  considers 1 
anew  eafch  month  relative  priorities 
of  employment,  economic  growth,  the 
dollar’s  exchange  rate,  third  world 
debt,  the  troubled  banks  and  inflation, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  inflation  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list 

The  effects  of  monetary  policy  on 
inflation  tend  to  come  later  than  the 
effects  on  employment  and  output. 
Short-run  Interests  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  expansion, 
even  at  the  risk  of  inflation  —  at  least 
until  toe  Inflation  Is  upon  us  in  a 
devastating  degree. 

This  bias  is  probably  stronger  in 
the  public  and  the  politicians  than  in 
the  Federal  Reserve,  but  for  all  the 
talk  of  independence  the  Fed'  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  the 
public  and  the  politicians. 

This  bias  in  the  Fed’s  “all-toings- 
considered"  policy  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  inflation  of  the  1970’s.  That  Mr. 
Volcker,  who  was  chairman  for  eight 
years,  resisted  it  is  a  tribute  to  him. 
His  resistance  was  fortified  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  .with. the  weak  anti-inflation- . 

at  the  Treasury  and  toe  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York. 

But  we  must  remember  that  he 
look  office  aftet  a  decade  of  rising 
inflation  that  had  made  the  public  and 
toepoliticians  extraordinarily  willing 
to  accept  the  costs  of  an  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  policy. 

Alan  Greenspan,  whom  President 
Reagan  has  nominated  as  the  new 
chairman,  is  probably  as  much 
“against”  inflation  as  Mr.  Volcker. 
Like  Mr.  Volcker,  he  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  difficulties  of  checking 
inflation  once  it  has  gathered  steam. 

.  But  he  is  to  enter  office  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  quite  different  from  the  one  that 
surrounded  Mr.  Volcker's  entrance. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  Amer¬ 
ica  last  suffered  double-digit  infla¬ 
tion.  The  public  no  longer  thinks  of 
inflation  as  its  No.  1  problem,  The 
chairman  will  soon  be  working  with  a 
President  who  will  not  be  elected  on  a 
promise  to  make  control  of  inflation  a 
top  priority. 

Sometime  in  his  term,  Mr.  Green¬ 
span  will  almost  certainly  encounter 
a  recession  accompanied  by  rising 

Herbert  Stein,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public-Policy  Research,  was  chair-  1 
man  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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unemployment.  Cnn  we  bo  confident 
that  in  this  new  envirtmrreni  he  will 
be  as  resistant  as  Mr  Volcker  was  to 
the  advocates  of  expansionary'  and 
inflationary  policy  as  a  way  out  of  re¬ 
cession?  And  if  we  are  confident 
about  Mr.  Greenspan,  can  we  be  con¬ 
fident  of  his  successor? 

The  country  needs  greater  assur¬ 
ance  of  price  stability  than  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  Fed  chairman  will  be 
against  inflation.  Before  Mr.  Volcker, 
the  chairmen  under  whom  we  got  the 
inflation  were  also  against  inflation. 
We  need  assurances  that  control  of 
inflation  will  continue  to  be  the  first 
and  dominant  priority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

This  proposition  implies,  of  course, 
that  unemployment,  growth.  Ipvels  of 
particular  prices  and  the  solvency  of 
particular  financial  institutions  are 
at  most  subordinate  objectives  of 
monetary  policy,  except  insofar  as 
they  are  promoted  by  price  level 
stability. 

This  proposition  needs  to  be  clearly 
stated,  publicly  debated  and  endorsed 
by  the  political  leadership,  possibly  in 
the  form  of  an  act  of  Congress  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  primary  mission  of  the 
Federal  Reserveto  stabilize  the 'price'1 
level. 

A  test  of  the  Fed’s  priorities  awaits 
Mr.  Greenspan.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  two  goals  of  monetary  policy  — 
to  fight  inflation  and  tn  “defend  the 
dollar"  —  that  is,  to  stabilize  the  dol¬ 
lar’s  exchange  rate  at  the  existing 
level. 

These  two  goals  are  talked  about  as 
if  they  are  twins,  but  in  fact  they  are 
consistent  with  each  other  only  on  oc¬ 
casion  and  by  coincidence.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  have  tried  to  stabilize  the  dol¬ 
lar  from  1981  to  1985  —  to  keep  it 
from  rising  —  would  haw  defeated 
the  effort  to  gel  inflation  down. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  have 
had  to  buy  foreign  currencies,  which 
would  have  increased  the  supply  of 
dollars  and  raised  the  level  of  prices 
in  the  United  States.  Preventing  infla¬ 
tion  and  stabilizing  the  dollar  may  be 
consistent  objectives  today. 

But  it  is  at  least  highly  possible  that 
defending  the  dollar  by  monetary 
means  will  require  an  otherwise  un-  ■ 
necessary  deflation  here.  The  Fed  • 
should  keep  its  eye  on  the  main  thing 
—  inflation  —  and  make  clear  that  it  is 
not  committed  to  stabilizing  the  prices 
of  foreign  currencies.  Those  prices  are 
no  more  the  proper  objects  of  Amer¬ 
ican  monetary  policy  than  are  the 
prices  of  I.B.M.  stock  and  soybeans.  U 


Duplicity  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 


Washington 

W  hen  President 
Reagan  ad¬ 
dressed  the 
American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  chi  Ellis  Island  last  month, 
lie  said  he  was  invoking  Lenin  by  say¬ 
ing,  “The  road  to  America  leads 
through  Mexico.” 

Actually,  it  wasn’t  Lenin  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  paraphrased  but  his  associ¬ 
ate  Leon  Trotsky,  who  in  IMS  said, 
"The  road  to  Paris  and  London  lies 
via  the  towns  of  Afghanistan,  the  Pun¬ 
jab  and  Bengal."  Trotsky  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Revolutionary 
Academy  in  Turkestan  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  great  force  of  cavalry  to  in¬ 
vade  India. 

The  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
geographically,  "is  overwhelmingly 
Asian  and,  having  long  since  reached 
the  Pacific,  has  for  a  century  been 
pushing  south  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  ' 

From  this  perspective,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of.the  secret  sale  of  arms  to. 
Iran  begins  to  sink  jit.  This  faithless, 
doomed  conspiracy  has  reached  far 
beyond  mere  disgrace.  It  has  threat¬ 
ened  the  balance  of  world  power. 

In  short,  Soviet  warships,  at  Arab 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Democrat 
of  New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  Sen- ’ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


invitation,  are  now  on  station  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  If  they  slay,  the  West 
risks  losing  control  of  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves.  The  great 
geopolitical  prize  of  the  20th  century 
is  now  in  their  grasp.  We  did  that. 

More  precisely,  the  ‘Kuwaitis  did. 
They  turned  to  toe  Russians  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  tankers  threatened  by  the 
Iraq-Iran  hostilities.  Kuwaiti  officials 
journeyed  to  Moscow.  A  secret  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached 
far  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  at  first  -aq 

revealed  —  far  A  A 
more  ominous 

than  we  have  yet  9  M 
realized. 

On  May  29,  in  a 
hearing.©!  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign  Rela-  jl  a 

tions  Committee,  I 
asked  Richard  W. 

Murphy,  Assistant  ^ 

Secretary  of  State  A 

for  Near  Eastern  ^^L^A 
and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  what  on 
earth  could  have 
possessed  the  Ku¬ 
waitis  —  the  natural  prey  of  the 
Soviet  Union  —  to  seek  its  protection. 
He  answered :  Well,  toe  momenl  of 
that  decision  was  not  coincidental.  It 
was  November  1986.” 

.  I  asked,  "It  was  not  coincidental 
that  the  Kuwaitis  asked  the  Soviets  in 
as  it  came  to  be  known  throughout  the 
world  that  we  had  been  shipping 
arms  to  Iran?"  He  replied:  "It’s  got 
to  have  been  a  factor.” 


Whereupon  Congress  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  truthful  response  from 
an  Administration  official  since  the 
conspiracy  was  blown.  And  a  true 
measure  of  the  calamity.  Sunni  Arabs, 
having  learned  that  the  United  States 
was  arming  Shiite  Persians,  decided 
to  reward  our  duplicity  in  kind. 

We  had  a  hard  enough  time  getting 
the  Russians  out  of  Iran  after  World 
War  II,  and  since  1949  have  had  naval 
forces  stationed  in 
the  Gulf  lo  keep 
B^^.  them  oul.  That 

^period  is  now  past. 

.  Further,  to  recall 
Trotsky,  the  Rus- 
k  sians  have  seized 
I  most  of  toe  vil- 
I  lages  and  all  the 
L  cities  of  Afghani- 
m  stan.  (Herat, 
¥  within  fighter- 
f  bomber  range  of 
the  Gulf,  figures 
considerably  in 
the  correspond- 
Ancfcrs  Wfrvrtfcmi  ence  oft)ueen  Vic¬ 
toria,  when  the 
Russians  *  were 
probing  Baluchistan  a  century  ago.) 

With  toe  Punjab  in  some  disarray 
and  West  Bengal  under  a  Communist 
government,  the  Russians  have  now 
taken  up  station  in  the  Gulf  athwart 
the  shipping  lanes  on  which  the 
economies  of  Japan  and  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  depend  utterly. 

Soviet  protection  has  Us  price,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Kuwaitis,  who  head  toe  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Islamic  Conference, 


have  now  begun  tc  pressure  Pakistan 
to  ease  its  insistence  that  Moscow 
withdraw  its  armored  cavalry  and 
other  forces  from  toe  Khyber  Pass 
and  parts  west.  Is  yet  another  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  now  at  risk?  Is  the  whole 
region  at  risk? 

Well,  we  asked  for  it.  No.  wait.  We 
didn’t.  The  American  people  didn’t.  A 
handful  of  conspirators  did.  It  is  still 
possible  to  make  this  point,  even  lo  na¬ 
tions  in  which  conspiracy  is  not  all  that 
uncommon.  All  the  more  reason,  then, 
that  Congress  should  be  seen  to  sup¬ 
port  the  policy  of  every  American 
President  back  to  Harry  S.  Truman. 
We  have  no  choice.  The  Persian  Gulf  is 
vital  to  American  interests.  It  is  not 
vital  to  Soviet  interests.  We  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  their  intrusion. 

The  more  also  we  should  use  this 
moment  of  danger  not  merely  to  as¬ 
sess  damage  but  to  ask  questions  of 
character  and  ask  whether  we  like 
what  we  seem  to  have  become. 

In  that  most  beautiful  of  his  poems 
"By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore,"  Walt 
Whitman  saw  clearly  toe  cycles  of 
history.  "Any  period  one  nation  must 
lead.  One  land  must  be  toe  promise 
and  reliance  of  the  future.”  This 
came  to  us.  We  have  no  reason  to  let  it 
slip  away  into  the  hands  of  a  despica¬ 
ble  totalitarianism  simply  because 
we  are  unwitting  to  face  up  to  our  own 
behavior. 

“Who  are  you,"  Whitman  contin¬ 
ued,  ‘That  wanted  only  to  be  told  what 
you  knew  before?"  Who  indeed?  We 
shall  be  finding  out.  □ 
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The  Lessons  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


It  remains  a  model 
40  years  later. 

But  repeating  its 
success  outside  Europe 
has  proved  elusive. 


By  ANN  HUGHEY 

WASHINGTON 

NOT  long  after  world  War  II.  Charles  Kindte- 
berger  overheard  Lwc  GcvsrsKJsni  drivers . 
chatting  in  a  State  'Vishroors. 

“I  was  up  ail  night  working  on  ths  Marshall  Flan," 
one  driver  proudly  told  ihe  other.  To  F dr.  Ktndfe- 
berger,  an  economist  who  was  himself  working  on 
the  Marshal!  Plan,  the  driver's  comment  illus¬ 
trated  "a  national  resolve"  to  help  rebuild  shat¬ 
tered  European  economies. 

That  kind  of  national  resolve  is  hard  tc  come  by 
these  days.  At  a  time  when  the  world's  economic 
problems  loom  larger  than  ever  —  the  third 
world's  huge  debt  among  them  —  debates  still  sim¬ 
mer  over  economic  development  aid.  Can  it  be 
made  more  effective?  Should  aid  be  given  at  all? 
What  does  it  take  to  create  a  thriving  economy? 

It  was  in  June  1947  that  Secretary  oi  State 
George  C.  Marshall  in  a  commencement  address 
at  Harvard.  caifcG  /or  a  European  aid  program  to 
combat  “hunger  poverty,  desperation  and  chaos." 

On  this  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Mr.  Kindleberger  is  only  one  of  many  who  look 
with  nostalgia  not  only  at  the  unity  that  was  such 
an  important  element  of  making  ihe  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program  work,  but  also  at  the  success  of 
the  plan  itself.  After  ail  in  addition  to  rebuilding 
Europe  and  providing  a  market  for  American 
goods,  the  program  effectively  started  the  whole 
economic  development  movement 
But  for  all  the  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  that  have 
been  spent  since  then  -  and  all  the  technological 
advances  —  the  third  world’s  problems  seem  no 
closer  to  resolution.  As  Western  leaders  begin  their 
summit  meeting  tomorrow  in  Venice,  those  prob¬ 
lems  weigh  heavily  on  them 
Scores  of  countries  have  remained  in  poverty, 
despite  vigorous  efforts  to  build  business  snd  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprise  and  the  initaslricture  —  the 
roads,  the  telephone  lines,  the  educated  v?orke"3  — 
needed  to  support  it.  Moreover,  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  raised  about  bow  wisely  the  bil¬ 
lions  in  aid  ha\  e  been  spent 
The  desperate  economic  plight  of  HfiSCu  of  Af¬ 
rica,  after  the  failure  of  decades  of  assistance,  is 
one  cause  of  this  soui-searchir>g.  Ic  Scizth  America, 
environmentalists  decry  the  ongoing  destruction  of 
the  Amazon  jungle  in  tiie  name  o>  derrefcpmezt.  So¬ 
cial  conservatives  have  attacked  birth  control  pro¬ 
grams,  considered  critical  to  economic  progress. 

Some  critics  charge  that  aid  actually  hinders 
economic  development  by  creating  big  govern¬ 
ment  and  stifling  market  economies.  Others  claim 
that  most  aid  i?  either  wasted  or  pocketed  by  cor¬ 
rupt  officials.  Siiii  others  fear  aid  Trill  help  the  re¬ 
cipients  compete  with  American  business. 

Just  last  week,  some  of  the  nation’s  biggest  farm 
organizations  urged  Washington  to  withdraw  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Worid  Bank  and  outer  intemacicnai 
lending  bodies,  contending  that  development  aid  is 
hurting  American  farmers. 

“America  has  no  consensus  abcut  wha*  its  in¬ 
volvement  ir«  the  developing  werid  3hculd  fee,”  said 
John  W.  Sewell,  president  of  the  Overseas  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  a  private  Washington-based  group. 

Ironically  todays  lack  of  consensus  may  in  part 
be  traceable  to  the  Marshall  Plan's  stunning  suc¬ 
cess.  Between  1948  and  1952,  the  United  Siates 
poured  more  than  913  billion  into  the  European 
economies,  sparking  a  speedy  and  strong  revival 
.  The  success  generated  a  Marshal!  Fian  mental¬ 
ity.  Forty  years  later,  someone  is  sure  to  call  for  a 
“Marshall  Plan”  to  solve  every  new  international 
economic  crisis.  Most  recently  a  Japanese  pledge 
of  $20  billion  to  help  ease  Ihe  third  debt  crisis 

has  been  dvbbed  ‘Japar  z  Marshal!  Plan."  Like¬ 
wise  the  1984  Kissinger  Commission,  report  da  Cen¬ 
tral  America  railing  for  So  billion  in  economic  aid 
to  the  region  was  compared  to  tire  Marshall  Plan 
The  Kissinger  report  cicsciy  ecixreti  a  top  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  prioriiy  ir«  proposing  economic  aid  to 
help  combat  Communist  expansion.  Tire  Marshall 
Plan  was  seen  as  heading  off  a  Communist  take¬ 
over  of  Europe.  That  firmly  established  in  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  die  idea  that  economic  aid  was, 
an  effective  political  weapon  ___ 

in  East-West  relations.  Or  as  ^**00^*  * 

Secretary  of  Slate  George  P.  Jr'  •'  T* 

Shultz  put  it  at  a  recent  reun-  f  j- 

ion  of  Marshall  Plan  vet-  ^ 

erans,  among  the  lessons  of 
the  plan  is  the  demon- 
strated  linkage  of  economic  ■ 

prosperity  and  political  \  jJL  j 

stability.” 

The  plan  also  buttressed 
the  idea  that  ioreigr  aid  \***pl^p 

could  heip  create  markets 
for  American  business.  [  Wy?: 

.But  aid  experts  say  ihe  M  'a 

plan  also  raiseo  unrealistic 
expectations.  The  piaii  -'w 

"created  a  false  impression 
that  we  could  solve  any  problem  by  throwing 
money  at  it.”  said  former  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  chairman  J.  Wiiiiam  FuIbrigiiL 
Edwin  M.  Martin,  who  worked  on  the  plan  and  was 
a  founder  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  Latin  American  aid  program,  re¬ 
called  that  "People  said,  ‘Well,  you  did  it  in  five 
years  in  Europe.  Why  can't  you  do  i£  in  Lstifi 
America?'  The  public  sstd  the  Congress  were  dis¬ 
appointed  thai  we  .oukiu  L  rapsoi.  ii.” 

rwas  un.epeaiabk  because  MarsiiaU  Plan 
money  rebuiii  somaifeing  iiiat  bad  already  en¬ 
isled.  “ Rotterdam  -as  rebuilt  in  Rotterdam, 
not  elsewhere  said  Vi.  KifidtetergS".  ’Tftsre 
was  already  a  layout  of  sli^els  ar.d  water  mains." 

Europe  also  had  skilled  workers  and  managers 
like  Pieter  Ueftinck,  an  economist  who  oecame  the 
finance  minister  of  the  Netherlands  three  weeks 
after  he  got  out  of  a  German  concentration  camp. 
The  Europeans  were  experienced  in  banking  and 
finance,  in  setting  up  commercial  institutions. 
"Europe  had  all  the  fundamental  human  capital 
■  and  a  tradition  ot  ar  s'ganfcHi  ec-jaGEy,”  sakj  Mil¬ 
ton  Katz,  who  header  ivursiiai:  Pica  in  Europe. 

in  contrast  « :L^,:  sasstles  ombasM 
on  independent  wiifc  •  <:  naif  dozer,  university 
graduates  and  <k  edniiiiist:  ativs  :rcditicn,,r  said 
Robert  Cassen  -.  British  MT&pissst  expert. 
Added  Mi  Lici’ti...  %  toter  a  board  member  of  the 
World  Bank  arm  ji:  intematiraai  Tvlmiciary  Fund, 
"They  didn't  kf.r-  what  -Sssir  pi'krriUas  should  be 
or  what  kinds  o<  p’.ojecLS  They  should  do." 

While  the  only  thing  Europe  basically  needed 
was  capital,  each  development  plan  for  the  third 
world  hxd  to  be  tailor-made  to  a  different  culture, 
set  of  traditions,  stage  of  economic  growth,  natural 

Ann  Hughey  writes  on  business  otuS  sccncmics 
from  Washington. 
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The  New  Yorlf  Times/ Cecil  Phillips 

British  and  American  aid  officials  watching  as  a  cargo  of  Marshall  Plan  sugar  is 
unloaded  from  the  S.S.  Araby  in  England  in  February  1949. 


resources,  climate  and  soil  conditions.  "Some¬ 
times  people  are  very  quick  to  look  for  formulas, 
and  development  Is  a  trial-and-error  process,” 
said  Barbara  B.  Crane,  a  development  expert  at 
the  Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs. 

Trial  and  error  have  shown  that  development 
should  not  be  left  to  economists  alone.  Culture,  cus¬ 
tom  and  psychology  have  been  the  downfall  of 
many  a  development  plan.  Despite  high  birth  rates 
and  recurrent  famine,  many  Africans  for  years  re¬ 
sisted  birth  control  programs,  dismissing  them  as 
a  racist;  ptay.  ir.  East  Africa,  Mr.  Cassen  recalled, 
new  strains  of  livestock  flourished  but  destroyed 
land  by  overgrazing  because  the  herds  mot  had  no 
system  for  controlling  common  property. 

POLITICS  can  also  frustrate  development  In 
many  African  countries  food  prices  have 
been  kept  artificially  low  -to  satisfy  politi¬ 
cally  potent  city  dwellers.  Farmers;  unable  to 
make  a  profit  don’t  bother  to  plant  Aid-related 
policy  changes  like  land  or  tax  reform  threaten  the 
established  order.  "Development  can  look  very  un¬ 
settling  to  an  entrenched  traditional  oligarchy,” 
said  Lincoln  Gordon,  a  Marshall  Plan  administra¬ 
tor  and  later  Ambassador  to  BraziL 
Aid  can  go  wrong,  too,  because  "the  donor  Is  less 
interested  in  development  than  in  the  sale  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  in  the  political  gains  from  supporting  a  re¬ 
gime,'7  says  a  comprehensive  study,  led  by  Mr. 
Cassen,  entitled  “Does  Aid  Work?”  Geopolitical 
priorities  in  countries  like  the  Philippines,  Egypt 
or  israel  make  it  harder  for  the  United  States  to 
hold  a  country  accountable  for  the  use  of  develop¬ 
ment  aid,  said  Mrs.  Crane.  Protectionism  creates 
the  problem  described  by  Mrs.  Crane  as  “our  trade 
policies  not  supporting  our  aid  policies." 

Mr.  Cassen’s  study  faults 
aid  agencies  for  not  discuss- 
ing  their  failures  more  open- 
|if&  ly,  for  repeating  their  mis- 

|||||p  takes  and  for  providing  in- 

centives  “simply  to  get  loans 
|||M|  made.”  As  an  example  of  the 

»HKff  damage  that  failure  to  coor- 

|f  /  V  dinate  aid  can  do,  Mr.  Cassen 

WmF  r-._ _ cited  the'  18  types  of  water 

„ c°l  pumps  used  in  developing 

lll^k  Marshall  the  water  supply  in  rural 
Kenya,  all  requiring  dlffer- 
ent  spare  parts  and  training. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr. 
/',r  5s;-v  Cassen  estimated  that  be- 

;  va  m  >  «  tween  two-thirds  and  three- 

quarters  of  all  aid  is  “rea¬ 
sonably  successful”  The  failure  rate  is  “not  any 
worse  than  in  the  private  sector,”  he  said.  "Private 
investment  fails,  too.” 

Adding  to  the  confusion  are  development  fads. 
For  many  years  development  economists  pushed 
for  overall  economic  growth  in  the  belief  that 
everyone  would  then  benefit.  But  when  It  became 
clear  that  the  poor  were  still  getting  poorer,  the 
development  community  emphasized  poverty  pro¬ 
grams,  '  forgetting  that  if  you  didn't  get  growth, 
tera,  what  you  got  wasqY  worth  a  tot,”  said  John 
Lewis,  a  Princeton  University  development  expert 
Not  too  long  ago  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
development  community  that  the  more  advanced 
developing  countries  could  and  should  borrow 
snore  commercial  capital  That  consensus  was 
quickly  wrecked  by  the  third  world  debt  crisis. 

More  recently,  encouragement  of  the  private 
sector  in  third  world  economies  has  been  popular. 
This  is  partly  a  reaction  to  the  Inefficiencies  and 
failures  of  government-run  enterprises,  especially 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  the  huge  success 
Oi  more  market-oriented  economies  like  those  in 
South  Norea  and  Taiwan. 

But,  cautioned  Mr.  Casseii,  “private  sector  fa¬ 
natics  forget  that  ihe  private  sector  can’t  function 
without  a  basic  infrastructure"  provided  by  gov¬ 
ernments.  Ha  added  that  the  South  Korea  and  Tai¬ 
wan  economies,  despite  their  free-market  reputa¬ 
tions,  are  products  of  "extremely  successful  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  state  and  private  sector  " 
llie  Marsiiali  Plan  itself  was  not  immune  to 
problems.  Thera  was  a  provision  that  half  the 
United  States  food  and  equipment  destined  for  Eu- . 
rope  had  to  be  carried  in  American  ships.  That, 
said  Mr.  Kindleberger,  was  a  direct  blow  to  Euro¬ 
pean  maritime  powers  like  Norway.  Then  there 
was  the  fuss  over,  quite  literally,  chicken  feed.  Mr. 
Kindleberger  said  it  ended  with  Europe  getting 
much-needed  flour,  but  American  millers  kept 


both  the  work  of  milling  the  grain  and  its  salable 
byproduct,  chicken  feed. 

The  Marshall  Plan  can  also  serve  as  a  caution¬ 
ary  example  of  economic  forecasting  gone  wrong. 
Mr.  Gordon  remembers  preparing  "huge  brown 
books”  containing  forecasts  of  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  each  country.  “They  were  totally 
wrong,”  he  said.  In  particular,  West  Germany  sur¬ 
prised  forecasters  with  a  balance  of  payments  sur¬ 
plus  in  1951,  contrary  to  all  expectations.  Even- 
more  surprising,  the  Marshall  Plan  itself  came  in 
at  an  estimated  10  to  3)  percen&ungeK budget,  said 
Hollis  Chenery,  a  development  economist  and  an¬ 
other  Marshall  Plan  veteran. 

Some  Marshall  Plan  opponents  sounded  not  un¬ 
like  present-day  aid  critics.  There  were  those  who 
argued  for  letting  market  forces  atone  do  the  job. 
Some  said  that  ‘‘by  belt-tightening,  tire  Europeans 
could  prime  their  own  pumps,”  remembers  Rich¬ 
ard  Bissell,  a  Marshall  Plan  official  Others  argued 
for  balancing  the  United  States  budget  first  Later, 
there  were  left-wing  critics  who  complained  that 
the  plan  was  really  only  a  capitalist  plot  to  protect 
American  interests  and  frustrate  socialism. 

One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  was  its  decision-making  apparatus  for 
allocating  aid.  “The  whole  thrust  of  U.S.  policy  was 
to  insist  that  Europeans  collectively  moke  their 
own  dec  is  tons,”  said  Mr.  BisseH  Paul  Streeten,  a 
Boston  University  development  expert,  said  that 
having  the  Europeans  monitor  each  other’s  eco¬ 
nomic  performance  was  a  good  way  for  the  United 
States  to  avoid  offending  national  pride  and  make 
sure  the  money  was  properly  spent 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  early  1960’s  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  this  model.  But  the  approach 
failed,  said  the  Marshall  Plan's  Mr.  Katz,  partly 
because  Latin  American  countries  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  dealing  with  the  United  States  or  Eu¬ 
rope  than  with  each  other.  Latin  America  also 
lacked  a  sense  of  emergency.  In  postwar  Europe, 
“the  totality  of  tire  devastation  was  shattering,” 
said  Mr.  Katz,  later  vice  president  of  tire  Ford 
Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace  “There  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  circumstances  made  it  Impossible  to 
function  at  all  unless  they  pulled  together.”  Mr. 
Katz  added  that  he  is  “not  sure  you  could  do  in  Eu¬ 
rope  today  what  you  could  do  then.” 

“The  Marshall  Plan  made  development  look  an 
awful  lot  more  easy  than  it's  turned  out  to  be,”  said 
Princeton’s  Mr.  Lewis. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  Fed  will  have  a  new  chairman 
after  eight  years  of  Paul  A.  Volcker. 
His  decision  to  step  down  unnerved 
markets  temporarily,  but  the  finan¬ 
cial  community  soon  began  to  seem 
comfortable  with  the  designated  suc¬ 
cessor,  Alan  Greenspan.  Even  though 
he  is  an  admirer  of  the  libertarian 
philosophy  of  Ayn  Rand  and  in  the 
past  has  spoken  favorably  of  the  gold 
standard,  Mr.  Greenspan  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  pragmatist  who  gives  doctrine 
a  very  low  prioriiy.  He  is  widely  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  the  anti-inflation¬ 
ary  emphasis  of  Mr.  Volcker. 

Still,  there  was  speculation  that  Mr. 
Greenspan,  a  Republican,  might  be 
more  attuned  to  the  political  wishes 
of  the  Administration  and  might 
favor  a  more  relaxed  monetary 
policy  as  an  election  year  ap¬ 
proaches.  That  theory  would  fit  with 
reports  that  the  White  House,  fearing 
Mr.  Volcker  would  not  be  so  coopera¬ 
tive,  made  little  attempt  to  persuade 
him  to  stay.  Of  course  there  was  a 
Counter-theory:  that  Mr.  Greenspan 
would  feel  a  need  to  show  independ¬ 
ence  and  would  for  a  while  be  rather 
tight  with  money.  In  any  case,  the 
Volcker  era  ends  in  August 

The  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  called  for 
American  businesses  to  end  all  ties 
with  South  Africa  in  nine  months.  The 
civil  rights  leader  said  he  could  no 
longer  support  his  Sullivan  Princi¬ 
ples,  a  code  of  conduct  that  backed 
American  companies'  presence  in 
South  Africa  as  tong  as  their  black 
workers  were  given  equal  rights.  The 
code  was  adopted  by  127  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  said  it  had 
failed  to  bring  about  substantial 
-  changes  in  apartheid.  The  Reagan 
Administration  said  it  would  urge 
American  businesses  to  remain  in 
South  Africa  and  work  for  change. 
Several  business  leaders  said  that 
they  would  continue  to  operate  under 
the  Sullivan  Principles. 

Two  giants  of  chic  are  merging. 
Moet-Hennessev,  a  maker  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  cognac  since  1743,  is  com¬ 
bining  with  Louis  Vuitton,  which  has 
been  keeping  the  leisure  class  in  lug¬ 
gage  since  1854.  The  merged  com¬ 
pany  will  be  the  sixth-la  rgesf  on  the 
Paris  Stock  Exchange.  Its  brand 
names  will  include  Dom  Perignon 
champagne  and  fragrances  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Dior  and  Givenchy. 

The  unemployment  rate  held 
r 'steady  in-May  at. 6.2  percent.  Its  ldw-'': 
esi  level  of  the 
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Paul  Volcker 


decade.  The 
economy  man-  Jobless 
aged  to  accom-  iK»e  /v- 
modate  most  of 

the  seasonal  « «eif  Wl 

surge  of  job  seek-  t"***  JB/ 

ers  last  month  —  MM 

of  the  658.000  Unc’'°"**  n 

people  who  en-  IS 

tered  the  labor  ■■  ■■■■  ■■■  ■  -J 
force,  612,000  of 

them  found  jobs,  mostly  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  sector.  Other  numbers  in  the  news 
included  April  new-home  sales,  up  7.6 
percent.  That  jump  was  attributed  to 
home  shoppers  worried  about  further 
rises  in  mortgage  rates.  Those 
worries  were  well  founded  —  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  reported  that  a  30-year 
fixed-rate  mortgage  carried  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  10.52  percent  in  May,  up 
from  9.7  percent  in  April.  There  was 
one  number  that  went  down.  Auto 
sales  in  late  May  fell  1.9  percent 
Kidder  Peabody  agreed  to  settle  in¬ 
sider  trading  charges  for  $25.3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  fine  was  a  record  for  a  se¬ 
curities  firm  and  marked  the  first 
time  a  major  Wall  Street  house  has 
been  caught  in  the  crackdown  that 
has  snared  several  individuals.  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Siegal  a  former  Kidder  execu¬ 
tive,  pleaded  guilty  in  February.  His 


activities  and  r»  purported  sz  ■.■■n-' 
volving  Kidder  and  ivar  F  !"A4«  ,; 
were  ihe  basis  of  the-  Govern  ■"  ^ 

charges  against  the  firm.  In  y  '  ; 
the  civil  charges.  Kidder  nei:i;-' -  • 
milted  nor  denied  gu:!t.  Kidder  •  ' 
accomplish  what  officials  of  ihe  ;■  ^ 
had  said  was  the  primary  y 
avoiding  criminal  prose-:;.:? ^  *'  ; 
der.  Prosecutors  said  that  se 
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Bonds  had  a  severe  rev-:- -or.  ' 
Volcker  announcement,  w.;i  l-s 
Treasury  issue  falling  3 
steepest  one-day  drop  in  n.r.ny 
The  dollar  also  took  a  div-  --  he 
news,  but  both  markets  had  steac:?d 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  Stock  traders 
were  less  disturbed  b-  die 
changes  -  the  day  after  the  .  re¬ 
nouncement  the  Dow  gar.ee  -2 
points,  reaching  its  highest  levels  in  a 
month.  For  the  week,  the  Dow  rose 
34.58  points,  to  cioss  at  2,326.15. 

The  No.  i  ant  .'■»*.  2  companies  in 
computer  software  worked  out  a 
$779.5  million  merger  deal.  By  acquir¬ 
ing  Uccei  Cc.rpors-Jon,  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  wilt  cunssuiidaie  its  leading 
position  in  the  fr^mented  industry. 

RJ.  Reynolds,  had  a  difficult  week. 
Hopes  for  greater-saies  of  American 
cigarettes  in  Jaaan  w?r?  dealt  a  blow 
when  it  was  disclosed  -hat  16,000 
cases  of  Winston  Lights  that  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  shipped  there  contained 
high  levels  of  a  herbicide.  And  declin¬ 
ing  cigarette  consumption  in  the 
United  States  led  the  company  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  would  trim  2,800  posi¬ 
tions  from  its  work  force  of  16,200. 

Crazy  Eddie  Is  being  pursued  by  a 
32-year-old  Texan.  Elias  Zinn,  who 
founded  the  Entertainment  Market¬ 
ing  chain  of  electronics  distributors, 
made  a  $240  million  bid.  i  rial  tops  a 
$187  million  joint  offer  from  Crazy 
Eddie’s  founder.  Eddie  Antar,  and  the 
Belzberg  family. 


IN  QUOTES 

“Paul  Volcker  was  the  world's 
greatest  financial  crisis 
manager.  Greenspan  is  going 
to  be  a  rookie  at  that,  so  there 
has  to  be  some  uncertainty 
about  how  adroit  he  will  be 
when  the  next  crisis  comes.” 

Richard  B.  Hoey. 

Chief  economist. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


The  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


son  ably  successful' 


TODAY,  protectionism  may  be  the  worst 
threat  to  third  world  growth.  American  sugar 
quotas  alone  were  a  major  blow  to  hoped-for 
gains  from  the  Reagan  Administration’s  Carib¬ 
bean  Basin  Initiative  to  stimulate  the  region’s 
economy.  Other  problems  are  depressed  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  modest  growth  in  the  West 
But  so  far,  the  third  world  debt  problem  has  yet 
to  explode  into  a  global  crisis.  Debtors  and  credi¬ 
tors  have  been  muddling  through.  The  growth  rate 
for  the  major  debtor  countries  has  improved,  said 
James  Con  row,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  most  "are  doing  very  well,”  with  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions  like  Brazil  and  Peru. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs:  Japan,  with  its 
huge  trade  surplus,  last  year  became  the  second 
biggest  shareholder  in  the  World  Bank.  Its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  bank’s  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation  is  close  to  the  amount  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  is  seeking  from  Congress.  The  details  of 
the  $20  billion  -HhcaUed  Japanese  Marshall  Plan 
are  not  yet  clear.  Skeptical  American  officials  say 
much  of  the  money  was  already  committed,  but 
Japanese  aid  Is  generally  seen  as  having  grown 
significantly  in  recent  years. 

Economic  reform  seems  to  be  catching  on  in 
parts  of  the  third  world.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Af¬ 
rican  governments  attributed  their  troubles  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  outside  world,  from  low 
commodity  prices  to  inadequate  aid  “Today  there 
is  a  widespread  recognition  that  domestic  policies 
are  equally  involved”  said  Ernest  Stern,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  World  Bank. 

African  countries  have  begun  the  painful  process 
of  eliminating  subsidies  and  government  market 
controls  and  of  selling  or  shutting  down  inefficient 
state-owned  companies.  Other  countries,  too,  are 
adjusting  their  policies.  For  example,  said  the 
Treasury  Department's  Mr.  Conrow,  Bolivia,  ' 
“which  looked  like  a  basket  case  two  years  ago,  is 
putting  in  a  credible  program.”  Inflation  there  has  1 
fallen  from  1,000  percent  to  less  than  15. percent  ■ 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  5, 1987 
(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  NetChng 

Har  J -  10,091,400  101* 

GiBete -  9,717,900  33%  +3% 

Aftegto -  8,603,000  89%  -  +  3% 

HarcBJ _  8,436,500  57%  +2% 

Gen  El -  7,212,000  53  +1 

Waste -  7,075,200  40%  -  % 

IBM -  8,981,700  160 

AT&T.*. _ £926,900  25%  -  % 

MW  SUt -  6,415,200  11%  +  % 

Foatwh -  5,940,600  20  +  % 

EdhBn -  5,843^00  15%  -  1% 

DaytHd -  5,819,300  50  +  3% 
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Chrya  ... -  5,322,100  37  +3 

HewIPk -  5,164,000  62%  -  2% 
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Finance  148.1  14S.7  147.9  +1.90 
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Dow  Jones 
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THE  Shas-Likud  agreement,  prom- 
tsmgmonopoly  control  of  Judaism  to 
the  Orthodox  and  allowing  them  to 
blackball  the  other  two  major  reli¬ 
gions  communities  (the  Reform 
Jews  and  the  Conservatives)  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  according  to 
elder  statesman  Mosbe  Kol.  Retired 
crony  politics,  be  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  signatories  of  Israel's  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence . 

He  focuses  his  criticism  on  the 
Liberal  Party,  because  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  speak  for  the  cause  which 
Kol,  veteran  devotee  of  liberalism, 
adheres  to.  “In  giving  support  to  the 
above  agreement,  the  Liberals  have 
readied  rock-bottom  in  their  bet¬ 
rayal  of  the  principles  they  claim  to 
represent,”  he  says. 

“They  are  so  destroyed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  they  cannot  segregate 
themselves  from  Herut  anymore.  If 
they  went  to  elections  alone  they 
would  disappear  from  the  political 
map." 

All  this  need  not  have  happened, 
Kol  maintains.  A  historic  error  was 
committed  over  25  years  ago  that 
brought  the  Liberals  to  perdition. 
Responsible,  he  .  says,  was  the 
Labour  movement  which  closed  the 
door  in  their  faces.  That  decision 
made  it  possible  for  Menachem  Be¬ 
gin  to  organize  his  right-wing 
takeover  of  Israeli  politics  in  the 
electoral  cataclysm  of  1977. 

The  turning  point  was  in  1961. 
Koj’s  Progressive  Party  had 
achieved  a  merger  with  the  General 
Zionists,  to  form  the  United  Liberal 
Party.  “We  possessed  six  Knesset 
seats  and  they  had  eight,  but  each 
side  was  granted  an  equal  voice  in 
the  new  front.  The  Progressives 
made  one  stipulation,  however,  that 
the  General  Zionists  should  not  at 
any  time  negotiate  a  coalition  with 
Herat  or  anyone  else  without  our 
consent. 

“The  mistake  we  made  was  not  to 
get  this  commitment  in  writing. 
Some  of  our  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  the  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments,  gave  warning.  The  General 
Zionists  had  bargained  with  Herat 
previously  without  success.  But  I 
took  the  word  of  their  leaders.  TTiey 
were  men  of  standing  -  five  of  them: 
Yosef  Sapir.  Peretz  Bernstein, 
Elimelech  Rimait.  Yosef  Serlin  and 
Haim  Levanon. 

“We  also  roped  Hans  Klinghof- 


SOUND  OF  CHOIRS  -  THE  LIGHT  BLUES 
(Engbadl  Songs  by  Opr,  Britten,  Pwtac, 
Snint-Sat-ns,  Patterson,  Kern,  Gershwin. 
(Museum  Td  Aviv,  May  2$). 

THE  LIGHT  Blues  is  not  only  an 
excellent  vocal  group  -  it  can-  also 
claim  to  possess  a  very  special  and. 
original  character.  This  time  there 
was  no  Renaissance  polyphony,  sad 
madrigal  or  pastoral  duet  of  the  16th 
century.  The  concert  started  with 
ai  Elgar  and  ended  with  the  best  of 
what  American  musicals  can  offer. 

The  sue  male  voices,  including  two 
outstanding  counter-tenors,  create  a 


TENNIS 


As  the  Independent  Liberals  meet  for  their  annual 
conference  this  week,  elder  statesman  Moshe  Kol 
launches  a  stinging  attack  on  current  Liberal  policy  . 
The  Post’s  David  Krivine  interviewed  him. 


Ill  Lendl  wins  chewing-gum  contest 


fer’s  Third  Force  into  our  alliance.  In 
the  August  elections  we  gained  17 
.seats." 

“WHY  DID  you  go  with  the  Gener¬ 
al  Zionists,  who  were  after  all  con¬ 
servatives  rather  than  liberals?" 

“We  had  felt  our  weakness  in  die 
fa™-  of  Mapai  during  the  Lavon 
affair,  when  a  crisis  developed  be¬ 
tween  Ben-Gurion  -and  Pinhas 
Rosen  of  the  Progressives,  then 
minister  of  justice.  We  wasted  to 
strengthen  the  centre  in  order  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  forces  on 
the  political  scene. 

“After  the  elections  Levi  Eshkol, 
who  was  setting  up  a  government  on 
prime  minister  Ben-Gmion’s  be¬ 
half,  offered  the  new  United  Liberal 
party  a  place  in  a  Mapai- led  coali¬ 
tion,  We  reached  agreement,  both 
sides  were  satisfied  and  all  that  was 
needed  was  the  formal  approval  of 
our  own  party  councils.  .  . 

“Late  that  night,  Giora  Josephtal 
phoned  me.  ‘Don’t  call  your  party 
council,-  he  said,  ‘we  have  had  a 
change  of  heart.’  At  the  time,  Ahdut 
Avoda  was  planning  a  return  to 
Mapai.  Israel  Galfli  and  Yitzhak 
Ben- Aharon  made  it  dear  that  it  was 
either  them  or  us,  it  could  not  be 
both. 

“Ben-Gurion  himself  did  not  trust 
the  General  Zionists,  Shimon  Peres 
told  me  that  at  the  time.  According 
to  B-G,  the  General  Zionists  were 
using  both  the  Progressives  and 
Mapai  as  stepping-stones  to  power. 
He  predicted  that  if  they  did  not  get 
into  the  cabinet  they  would  renew 
their  negotiations  with  Begin. 

“I  said  to  Peres,  ‘If  they  do  that, 
there  will  be  a  split,  we  shan't  go  with 
them.’  Rejected  by  the  Labour  fac¬ 
tions,  the  United  Liberals  stayed  m 
opposition,  and  sure  enough  the 
General  Zionists  started  negotiating 
with  Herat.  B-G  was  prescient,  they 
behaved  as  be  said  they  would. 


“I  warned  them  that  if  the  prop¬ 
osed  partnership  went  through  they 
would  be  swallowed  up  and  nobody 
would  remember  they  existed.' It 
didn't  help.  Wanting  a  more  moder¬ 
ate  image  Begin  welcomed  them  into 
his  camp.  Our  joint  faction  sph't  in 
1965.  We  created  the  Independent 
Liberal  Parly;  they  formed  a  new  list 
jointly  with  Herut  called  Gahal,”  . 

“How  (fid  the  General  Zionists 
justify  breaking  their  agreement 
with  you?” 

“Rimait  wanted  an  alternative 
government  to  Labour.  He  thought 
it  good  for  democracy  to  have  a 
periodic  switch  of  power  between 
the  bloc  of  the  right  and  the  bloc  of 
the  left.  In  order  to  create  the  re¬ 
quisite  parity  between  the  two  sides 
he  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  right  wing. 

“Our  approach  was  different.  The 
religious  occupied  the  centre,  bold¬ 
ing  the  balance.  We  hoped  to  replace 
them.  We  wanted  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ginal  pressure  on  the  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  liberal  instead  of  clerical.” 

Kol  attaches  importance  to  the 
battle  against  theocracy.  “The  state 
.  must  not  be  locked  in  the  hands  of 
the  religious  politicians,  some  of 
•  whom  are  not  even  Zionist.  The  rale 
of  the  Orthodox  damages  immigra¬ 
tion.  Not  only  Reform  and  Con- 
,  servative  Jews  are  reluctant  to  come 
-  Soviet  families,  who  include  many 
with  mixed  marriages,  are  scared  of 
religious  discrimination." 

“What  is  left  of  liberalism  now?" 

“We  must  build  up  a  new  move¬ 
ment  based  on  the  Independent 
Liberals,  Shinui  and  Yitzhak  Ber¬ 
man’s  group.”  This  will  be  the  main 
subject  of  the  HP's  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  dne  to  take  place  in  Netanya 
on  Wednesday. 

Concerning  the  occupied  territor¬ 
ies: 

I  told  Begin  when  we  served 
together  in  the  Eshkol  government 


Confident  blues 


MUSICREVEEWS 


Amphitheatre,  May  3S.)  Biut  Three  am- 
.  meats  from  '‘L’Arfcsfcnne;''  Bloch:  “Schdo- 
BJO,”  Hebraic  Rhapsody  lor  Cefioand  Ortte- 
tra;  Dmrit:  Concerto  for  CeBa  aid  Orchestra 
Opas  IS4. 

LISTENING  to  a  musical  evocation 


and  not  hearing  him  in  optimum 
conditions  seems  a  terribly  wasteful 
proposition. 

The  performance  commenced 
with  three'  pieces  from  Bizet’s 


‘With  your  annexationist  policy 
you’ll  wake  up  one  day  to  find  us 
Jews  a  minority  in  our  own  country.' 
.He  answered:  ‘Don’t  be  afraid.  I'll 
bring  the  American  Jews  here  and 
well  be  a  majority.’ 

“Begin  and  I  were  friends.  He  was 
born  in  Brisk  where  he  headed 
Beitar,  I  was  born  in  Pinsk  nearby 
where  I  headed  Ha  "N oar  HaTsioni. 
I  said  to  him:  ‘Menachem,  tbe 
Americans  are  not  in  your  pocket, 
but  the  Arab  birthrate  is  a  fact.’ 

“Looking  back,  what  have  we  got 
out  of  the  Six  Day  War?  There  was  a 
spurt  of  immigration  after  hostilities 
ceased,  but  now  it  comes  to  nothing. 
Our  economic  dependence  on  the 
U.S.  has  increased,  not  decreased. 
Religious  autocracy  has  gotten 
worse. 

“We  are  still  in  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Arab-inhabited  territor¬ 
ies  and  that  is  bad,  damaging  our 
moral  fibre.  After  the  Six  Day  War  I 
was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  De¬ 
fence  Committee.  I  moved  that  we 
offer  the  defeated  King  Hussein  a 
condominium  with  him  over  the  terri¬ 
tories  we  had  taken  over. 

“Dayan,  then  defence  minister, 
opposed  my  suggestion ;  he  saw  him¬ 
self  as  prince  of  the  zones  under 
military  rule.  Prime  minister  Eshkol 
said:  ‘Perhaps  the  time  is  not  ripe 
yet’. " 


piano  as  the  continue,  instead  of  the 
harpsichord,  proved  extremely 
annoying.  Regrettably,  in  Faure’s 
Andante  the  two  parts  found  no  j 
common  ground.'  While  Zak  pro- ; 
duced  little  more  than  a  blurred  and ; 
unintelligible  murmur  on  the i 
keyboard,  cellist  Haran  indulged  in  i 
romantic  ardour. 

Crumb’s  “Voice  of  the  Whale” 
undoubtedly  produces  the  most  un¬ 
usual  sounds  but  foils  to  catch  one's 
imagination.  Nevertheless,  the  three 
participants  did  everything  in  their 


- - - -o - - .  ■  -,7 - L.tSHC.MU'tKxlO  a  musical  evocation  .  *  .  r -  T  mwn- to  rio  iintiiy  to  fh»  rnmnnu. 

most  special  sonority  -  dear.- direct  Efbest  Bloch’s-  “Schetomo"  fust'  -?LArlesfciure,^-  which  -seemed-  «ot  >  ^  JpW- W-  lUSUGC  to  me  compgst. 


and  penetrating;  perfect  together¬ 
ness  and  intonation.  Bat  what  seems 
perhaps  the  Blues'  most  important 
asset  is  its  capability  to  combine 
entertainment  with  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  serious  music.  Tbe  group 
creates  a  pleasant,  relaxed  and  often 
amusing  atmosphere.  There  is  no 
soul-searching  depth  of  feeling,  no 
tragedy  or  despair -not  that  they  are 
incapable  of  producing  that. 

The  Blues  please  us,  make  us 
enjoy  the  music  and  come  away 
feeling  lighthearted.  And  what 
under  no  circumstances  should  be 
forgotten  is  the  humour  which 
permeates  some  of  their  pieces. 

,  They  even  look  funny  and  when  they 
B.  sing,  Weltschmertz  (world¬ 
weariness)  is  simply  forgotten.  Most 
concerts  mirror  much  of  the  human 
suffering  in  the  world.  The  Blues 
convinced  us  that  there  was  a  diffe¬ 
rent  reality.  The  group’s  confident 
spirit,  optimism  and  humour  are 
priceless.  BENJAMIN  BAB- AM 

ISRAEL  FESTIVAL.  Jcnaakm  Symphony 
Orchestra,  MoxH  Redan  conducting,  wftb  Vo 
Vo  Ma,  cefflst-  (Saltan’s  Pool,  M.  Hassenfeld 


below  the  walls  of  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  on  a  balmy  summer's 
night  is  no  routine  affair. 

It  is  an  inspired  occasion,  and  the 
rendition  by  the  cellist  Yo  Yo  Ma 
was  indeed  an  inspired  one. 

Yo  Yo  Ma  performs  with 
tremendous  spiritual  energy  and 
commitment.  His  expression  is  as 
sincere  as  it  is  intense.  Tbe  two 
romantic  concertos-  he  played  with 
no  intermission  emerged  forceful, 
red-blooded  and  yet  noble  and  - 
when  called  for  by  tbe  music  -  gen¬ 
tle. 

Mendi  Rodan  conducted  the  com¬ 
plicated  sources  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  gave 
the  soloist  reliable  support. 

Gratifying  as  it  was  to  listen  to  Yo 
Yo  Ma,  however,  one  can  only  re¬ 
gret  that  the  open-air  concert  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is 
scheduled  to  perform.  Even  the 
most  perfect  amplification  -  and  the 
one  on  Saturday  night  at  the  Sultan's 
Pool  was  not  in  that  class -cannot  do 
justice  to  the  subtleties  of  the  cello 
sound.  Having  such  an  artist  here 


of  place,  and  ended  with  Hatffcva  - 
the  fastest  this  listener  has  ever 
heard.  Yo  Yo  Ma  joined  the  orches¬ 
tra  in  playing  the  anthem. 

ELI  KAREV 

ISRAEL  FESTIVAL  — NlgUa  «T  Magic  at  Eta 
Kmn.  programme  L  Mira  Z»W,  aHinc  Atom- 
Bb-sa,  Mt;  MkM  Ham,  cdla;  Jonathan 
Zak,  piano  (The  Tar*  Music  Center,  Bin 
bn,  Jane  3.)  Hamlet:  C^lata  Cor  Alto  Flute 
and  Cwrthmo;  Fane  Andante  Op  .75  Car  eeflo 
and  piano;  Cmde  Vox  Babenae  (Vote  afthe 
WfaafeJ  far  dedric  flute,  cefe  and  piano;  O* 
Lazar:  Dan  hr  Hole  and  ceOo  In  two  naie- 
aaudw  Lennox  Bcrfaefcys  Sonatina  Car  BMa  and 
pinna,-  Rarch  Chansons  Madecaarcs  lor  ccBo, 
Date  and  piano. 

THIS  progfamme  of  chamber  music 
promised  to  be  more  interesting  than 
it  actually  was.  Handel's  Cantata  is 
of  little  interest  and  the  use  of  a 


tion. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
was  much  more  rewarding.  Ella 
Lazar’s  Duo  -  excellently  rendered 
by  B iron  and  Haran -is  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  but  sympathetic  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  instruments,  with  a 
pleasant  polyphonic- like  arrange¬ 
ment  in  tbe  first  part  and  some  mild 
instrumental  effects  in  the  second. 

The  two  last  pieces,  Berkeley’s 
neo-classical  Sonatina  and  Ravel's 
“Chansons  Madecasses,”  were  the 
most  stimulating  pieces  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  Sonatina  was  given  a  spark¬ 
ling  and  sharply  accurate  presenta¬ 
tion  while  the  songs,  with  Mira 
Zakai  now  in  excellent  form,  evoked 
all  the  necessary  exotic  colours. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


An  alternative  pathos 


SThe  Jerusalem  Rubin  Academy 
of  Music  and  Dance 

announces 

Registration  for  the 
Second  Entrance  Examinations 
for  the  1 987/S8  Academic  Year 

Examinations  will  take  place  between  July  19  and  21  for  the  following 
departments: 

Department  of  Performing  Arts 

Department  of  Composition,  Conducting  and  Theory  . 

Department  of  Music  Education 

Department  of  Dance  and  Movement 

Studies  will  lead  to  either  a  B.Mus.,  B.Ed.  Mus.  Degree,  Artist  Diploma, 
B .A.  Mus. *  and  M.A.  Mus.  Degrees. * 

*In  cooperation  with  the  Hebrew  University. 

A  Preparatory  Course  will  be  held  during  the  summer.  Those  interested 
should  register  at  the  Academy. 

Final  date  for  registration — June  30, 1987. 

Scholarships  will  be  available  to  those  studying  orchestral  instruments, 
singers,  dancers  and  exceptional  students. 

further  defails  are  available  from  the  Academy  Secretariat,  GivatRam 
Campus,  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-636232,  Sunday -Friday,  9:00  a.m. -1:00 
pjn. 


THEY  ARE  fantastic©,  fontastique, 
fantastic,  and  yes,  in  all  three  lan¬ 
guages!  In  their  second  show  these 
tri-lin  gua]  actors'  (Josef  Houben, 
Marcello  Magni,  and  Simon  McBur- 
ncy  -  the  latter  the  founder-member 
of  this  British-based  group),  have  a 
laugh  at  their  own  act.  This  is  the 
alltime  parody  of  the  preenmgs  and 
pretensions  of  dance-workshop  de¬ 
monstrations.  It  is  a  leg-poll  that 
liberates  the  captive  child  in  all  of  us. 

Audience  reaction  slowly  gradu¬ 
ates  from  a  ripple  of  polite  amuse¬ 
ment  to  a  roar  of  irrepressible  mirth. 
The  magic  by  -which  Complicate 
captivates  its  audience  and  virtually 
incorporates  it  into  its  act;  defies  all 
theorists  and  intellectual  luminaries 
all  the  way  from  Henri  Bergson  to 
his  stuffy  followers  on  the  Laughter 
Seminar  circuit. 

Anuria  by  Y«ntnP«raL  (Israel) 

WITH  NEW  YORK’S  David  AJden 
directing,  our  Shlcnno  Gnrmch  com¬ 


posing,  and  star  stuff  like  Miklri 
Kam,  Eli  Gorenstein  and  Jonathan 
Segal  acting,  this  show  has  every¬ 
thing  going  for  it  -  except  for  every¬ 
thing  it  hasn’t! 

What  it  has  is  a  tripey  text,  song 
numbers  that  numb  (well,  all  but  a 
very  few)  background  music  about 
as  relevant  as  a  bagpipe  band,  move¬ 
ment  and  vocal  skills  that,  tbe  last 
few  sequences  excepted,  are  either 
unrehearsed  or  non-existent. 

As  for  erotic  appeal,  no  amount  of 
onstage  screwing  or  grotesquely 
nude  get-ups  make  this  show  sexy,  or 
for  that  matter,  funny.  All  I  can  say 
is  it  takes  a  lot  of  hutzpa  to  set  up  any 
sort' of  musical  with  such  outdated 
performing  styles  and  skills. 

MikJd  Kam  briefly  gave  of  her 
inimitable  best,  and  two  not  so  well- 
known  funny  men,  Shlomo  Eiser 
and  Arye  Mosskuna,  provided  glim¬ 
merings  of  the  spirit  of  real  vaudevil¬ 
le,  too.  The  rest  strained  and  strug¬ 
gled  with  intractable  material  to  no 
avail. 

Roni  Toren’s  slick  set  and  Yuval 
Caspin's  snazzy  costume  effects, 
with  Alden’s  extraordinary  direc¬ 
tion,  did  little  to  save  the  show. 
True,  in  the  second  half  things  did 
brighten  up  a  bit.  But  unless  they  do 
something  to  step  up  the  first  half,  a 
boring  evening’s  entertainment  is 
guaranteed.  NAOMI  DOUDAI 


Post  Sports  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Ivan  Lendl  won  a  gruelling  final  in 
tbe  French  tennis  championships  at 
Roland  Garros,  overcoming  Mats 
Wilander  7-5,  6-2,  3-6.  7-6  in  a 
gruelling  five-hour  match,  that  was 
remarkable  more  for  the  players’ 
powers  of  endurance  than  their  bril¬ 
liance. 

Rain  interrupted  play  in  the  men's 
final  at  Roland  Garros  in  Paris  last 
night,  with  defending  champion  Ivan 
Lendl  leading  7-5, 6-2, 3-6, 3-2.  The 
interruption  came  as  a  welcome 
break  to  the  players,  who  had  been 
on  court  for  nearly  four  bours  at  the 
time. 

Lendl  won  the  first  set  in  80  mi¬ 
nutes.  It  was  as  wearisome  an  affair 
for  tbe  spectators  as  it  was  for  the 
players.  The  stands  were  packed  to 
capacity,  but  the  fans  were  mute  as 
the  players  indulged  in  chewing-gum 
rallies  typical  of  clay  court  tennis  ar 
its  worst.  Sometimes  the  tennis  was 
as  soothing  and  soporific  as  a 
mother's  lullaby  to  her  child.  One 
rally  tasted  83  exchanges,  another 
61.  Much  of  the  time  the  players 
traded  backhand-to-backhand  ex¬ 
changes  from  comer  to  comer,  with 
neither  showing  courage  or  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  the  strokes  of  which  both  are 
capable. 

In  fact,  the  change  came  when 
Lend]  broke  out  of  the  spell  that 
Wilander  appeared  to  have  cast  over 
him.  At  5-5,  he  left  the  baseline  for 


BASKETBALL 


THE  WINNER.  Lendl  plays  one  of  hundreds  of  backhand  returns. 

(Reuter  telephoto) 


the  more  perilous  ground  near  the 
net  -  and  his  courage  and  initiative 
were  rewarded.  He  broke  Wilander 
to  take  a  6-5  lead,  and  then  produced 
good  first  services  and  a  superb  fore¬ 
hand  drive-volley  to  win  the  set. 

The  second  set  bore  little  resembl¬ 
ance  to  the  first.  Lendl  was  on  the 
offensive  throughout.  Wilander 
could  do  nothing  against  the  Czech's 
first  service  -  he  took  three  games  to 
love.  Lendl  broke  Wilander's  service 
by  going  on  to  the  attack ,  and  ran  our 
a  6-2  winner.  Wilander  was  dearly 
rattled  by  Lendl’s  devastating  play 
and  by  his  own  ineptitude.  At  one 
point,  near  the  end  of  the  set,  he  lost 


Israel  are  out 


his  temper  in  a  very  uncharacteristic 
way  and  threw  his  racket  violently 
on  to  the  ground.  This  was  dearly  a 
code  violation,  but  the  umpire 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  incident. 

Losing  his  temper  didn't  seem  to 
do  the  Swede  any  harm.  In  the  third 
set.  he  managed  at  last  tc  get  his  first 
service  going,  and  he  started  to 
penetrate  areas  he  had  previously 
treated  as  forbidden  territory. 

la  the  men's  doubles.  Robert  Septfco  and 
Ander  Jarryd  beat  Yannick  Noah  and  Guy 
Forget  In  the  final. 

Navratilova  and  Shrtver  beat  Graft  and  Saba- 
rinl  6-2,  6-1  in  the  women's  Anal,  GaBmo 
Ptmz  Roldan  (Argentina)  mm  the  junior  (tanks 
and  NataBu  Zvereva  (USSR)  the  girls*  singles. 


BASEBALL 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  EAST 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Israel’s  basketballers  will  be 
forced  to  fight  their  way  back  into 
the  top  league  of  European  basket¬ 
ball  as  a  result  of  losing  83-77  to 
Poland  in  Piraeus  yesterday.  Again 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
Israelis  failed  to  meet  the  test  of 
nerve  when  the  crunch  came. 

Israel  had  fought  back  valiantly  to 
convert  a  nine-point  deficit  at  20-11 
into  a  45-43  lead  at  the  half.  Morale 
was  high  despite  the  three  previous 
defeats.  But,  after  the  break,  the 
Poles  showed  bow  well  they  had 
•learned  their  tactical  lessons  about 
Israel  during  the  recent  Hapoel 
Games.  While  Israel  failed  to  neut¬ 
ralize  the  brilliant  shooting  of  Polish 
star  Darius  Zehg,  the  Poles  did  man¬ 
age  to  contain  Doron  Jamchee  to 
what  was  for  him,  in  his  present 
high-flying  mood,  a  mere  24  points. 

The  Poles  were  also  stronger 
under  tbe  baskets  ..and  .committed 

Me.  teraelte-  krad 

sustained  11  turnovers  as  compared 
to  the  Poles’  four.  Whereas  the  Poles 
intercepted  eight  Israeli  attempted 
passes,  Israel  only  snatched  two. 

Yet  these  statistics  do  not  reflect 
the  courage  with  which  the  Israelis 
fought  on  against  adversity.  Dog- 

RUGBY 

Europe  eclipsed 

SYDNEY  (AFP).  -  Tbe  17fh  day  of 
the  inaugural  Rugby  Union  World 
Cup  left  only  one  place  still  to  be 
decided  in  the  semi-final  line-up, 
and  proved  to  be  the  worst  day  yet 
for  the  northern  hemisphere. 

European  rugby  bowed  its  head  as 
the  second  side  from  its  five-strong 
contingent.  Ireland,  disappeared 
without  trace,  and  a  third,  France, 
the  jewel  in  the  Five  Nations  rugby 
crown,  readied  the  last  four  like  a 
beggar  at  Fiji's  farewell  banquet. 

Australia,  still  to  discover  the  dash 
and  dazzle  of  old,  booked  a  semi- 
final-berth  by  eliminating  Ireland 
33-15  while  a  dispirited  French  side, 
although  winning  31-16,  allowed  Fiji 
to  cock  an  arrogant  snook  at  the 
celebrated  Gallic  flair. 

ATHLETICS  _ 

New  world  mark 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Natalia 
Lisovskaya  of  the  Soviet  Union 
twice  broke  her  own  shot  put  world 
record  at  the  Moscow  athletics  grand 
prix  yesterday. 

Minutes  after  bettering  her  1984 
record  of  22.53  metres  with  a  put  of 
22.60,  Lisovskaya  added  another 
three  centimetres  to  the  record  with 
a  put  of  22.63. 

SPORTOTO 

Thk  week’f  Spar toto  context  produced  60  cor- 
RdfiMubsTifl  J4  (uses  in  the  Awtrafinr 
spear  leagues.  Each  one  of  the  hippy  potters 
wffl  be  NIS  10,000  richer,  578  people  with  13 
correct  win  receive  NIS  128.  Twelve  correct 
resafa  pays  NTS  13  wM*  eleven  correct  resafcs 
oraagnidNlSL 

HORSE  RACING.  -  Bet  Twice  and  Jockey 
Craig  PerrH  galloped  to  a  shock  victory  fa  the 
lltth  Bebnont  Stakes  bone  race  oa  Satarday  as 
AfpfKba,  who  was  bidding  for  the  Triple 
Crown  ended  to  More  when  the  toiler  was 
naptoccd. 


gedly  they  clawed  their  way  back 
into  the  game,  until,  with  5.45  mi¬ 
nutes  left  to  go,  they  were  only  one 
point  behind  -  74-73. 

But  then  came  the  familiar  failure 
of  nerve  that  has  done  the  young 
Israelis  so  much  harm  throughout 
the  tournament.  For  four  minutes 
they  failed  to  score  while  the  Poles 
piled  on  the  baskets.  Israel's  drought 
was  broken  eventually,  however,  as 
Lassoff  drove  in  powerfully  for  a 
layup  that  made  the  score  79-75. 

But  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Poles 
held  on  comfortably  to  secure  their 
place  in  the  top  division. 

Top  scorers:  Poland  -  Zehg  31, 
Binkovski  16.  Israel  -  Jamchee  24, 
Mercer  12.  Rosenberg  11,  Lassoff 
10. 

Earlier  West  Germany  beat  Hol¬ 
land  in  a  diffhanger  76-75,  thereby 
making  certain  of  their  place  in  the 
.top  division,  while  the  Dutch  are 
jcetegated along. withisrael.  ... 

NBA 

The  Boston  Celtics  beat  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  109-103 in  their  third 
play-off  game  in  Boston.  The  Lakers 
lead  the  series  2-1. 
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SATURDAY'S  GAMES:  Detroit  5,  Boston  3, 
14  inning:  Toronto  8,  Baltimore  5. 11  toning*; 
Minnesota  3,  Team  2, 13  hmtags;  MHwbiBh*  7, 
New  York  6:  California  2,  Chicago  1,  10 
fadings;  Kansas  Oty  S,  Seattle  Z;  Oakland  A’c 
6.  Cleveland  4. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  EAST 

W  l  M.  GB 


St.  Louh 

Chicago 

Montreal 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


28  25  .528  41* 

27  25  .519  5 

25  26  .490  6VS 

23  28  .451  SM 


WESTERN  DIVISION 
Qnrwwili  32  22  J9J  — 

San  Fnmasco  -  .  30  24  .555  2 

Hoes  on  . ‘  7b  71  .401  5Vj 

Adana  26  28  .481  6 

Los  Angeles  25  29  .463  ih 

San  Diego  14  42  .250  19 


SATURDAY'S  GAMES:  Chicago  6,  SL 
Loais  5;  Cincinnati  5,  Los  Angeles  2;  New  Yorii 
4,  Pittcbnrgb  2i  PtaOadetphfa  4,  Montreal  3;  San 
Diego  5,  Atlanta  3;  San  Francisco  4,  Houston  3. 


Dollars  and 
sense ... 


The  Tel  Aviv  Hilton 
Executive  Business 
Center  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post 
business  pages 


The  Tef  Aviv  Hilton  distributes  complimentary  copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  to  guests  every  day. 


TWA747 Nonuptop  Ttel  Aviv-New York-TtelAvi  v. 


The  most  convenient  way  to  America.  . 

Morning  departures  every  connecting  flights  to  other  US  cities  plus  Hawaii  and  the 

Sunday,  Wednesday  and  destinations  arriving  same  Caribbean. 

Friday  ,  arriving  at  noon  in  day.  See  your  travel  agent. 

New  "fork.  Convenient  TWA  TWA  flies  to  nearly  100  US 


Leading  the  way. to  the  USA. 


ECONOMIC  NEWS 


Mondav.  June 
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World  eyes  nervously  Japan’s  gravity- 


On  the  eve  of  the  long-awaited 
Venice  economic  summit,  it  seems 
only  right  and  proper  to  look  at  what 
must  surely  be  the  most  important 
financial  market  in  the  world  -  the 
Japanese. 

A  lot  of  ink  has  already  been 
spilled  explaining  how  and  why  this 
has  come  to  be  so.  but  the  plain  fact 
is  that  New  York  lives  in  utmost 
trepidation  that  the  flow  of  Japanese 
investment  funds  will  dry  up.  or  even 
slow  down,  making  the  financing  of 
the  huge  American  budget  deficit 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  massive  Japanese  trade 


what  effect  any  move  might  have  on 
the  crucial  flow  of  Japanese  money. 
Concurrently,  of  course.  U.S.  trade 
policy  is  proceeding  in  the  opposite 
direction,  of  a  collision  course  or 
trade  war  with  Japan.  This  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  that'the  leaders  must 
grapple  with  in  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Tokyo,  the 
domestic  Japanese  markets,  both 
financial  and  other,  are  in  the  grips 
of  the  greatest  boom  they  have  ever 
seen.  Nowhere-  is  this  more  obvious 
than  in  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

Israel’s  so-called  financial  experts 
have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 


boggling.  The  following  sample,  cul¬ 
led  from  a  recent  Sunday  Times 
column,  give  some  idea  of  what's 
going  on: 

•  The  unrealized  stock  market 
profits  of  the  big  Japanese  banks 
amount  to  twice  their  total  exposure 
to  Third  World  debt. 

•  The  market  valuation  of  Nippon 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  which  is 
being  gradually  privatized,  exceeds 
that  of  IBM  plus  AT  &  T  plus  Exxon 
plus  General  Electric  plus  General 
Motors. 

•  The  total  value  of  land  in  Japan  - 
which  in  area  is  about  the  same  size 


Dealers  bid  on  shares  during  a  particularly  hectic  trading  session  of  the  T okyo  Stock  Exchange  last 
year.  (AFP) 

The  market  valuation  of  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  which  is 
gradually  being  privatized ,  exceeds  that  of  IBM  plus  AT&T  plus  Exxon  • 
plus  General  Electric  plus  General  Motors. 


surplus  has  been  the  immense  out¬ 
pouring  of  capital  from  Japan  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  has  turned 
that  country  into  by  far  the  largest 
creditor  nation  in  the  world  and.  has 
helped  ease  the  Americans  into  the 
disastrous  status  of  the  world's  big¬ 
gest  debtor  nation. 

This  has  now  led  to  a  state  of 
affairs  whereby  U.S.  monetary  and 
exchange  rate  policy  is  conducted 
with  one  eye  permanently  cocked  on 


what  is  going  on  in  Japan.  They  are 
focused  almost  entirely  on  New 
York,  with  some  interest  in  London 
and  now  Paris,  in  view  of  the  on¬ 
going  privatization  programmes  in 
Britain  and  France.  Many  do  not 
even  know  that  Tokyo  has  surged 
ahead  of  New  York  in  terms  of  total 
capitalization. 

The  statistics  about  the  Tokyo 
exchange  and  the  Japanese  economy 
can  oniv  be  described  as  mind- 


as  California  -  is  three  times  that  of 
all  the  land  in  the  U.S. 

All  this,  in  addition  to  that  biggest 
world  creditor  status,  which  alone 
represents  $1 80  billion  of  foreign 
assets. 

The  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  last 
week  smashed  through  the  25. 000- 
mark  on  its  main  index,  the  Nikkei 
average,  a  rise  of  some  60  per  cent  in 
the  last  half-year  -  and  most  people 
expect  it  to  go  higher.  Foreigners  can 


hardly  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  as 
increasingly  frequent  Wall  Street 
Journal  articles  have  made  clear. 

This  is  hardly  surprising,  since  the 
average  price/camings  ratio  of 
quoted  companies  is  in  the  region  of 
70,  a  level  that  is  almost  unthinkable 
in  New  York  or  London.  The  market 
is  fed  by  a  still-growing  tide  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  corporate  money,  hence 
the  feeling  that  it  must  go  higher. 

Japanese  individual  investors  are 
gradually  realizing  that  the  tiny  in¬ 
terest  rates  they  receive  on  much  of 
their  saving  in  local  commercial 
banks  and  the  giant  Post  Office  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  could  be  enhanced  con¬ 
siderably  by  a  flutter  on  the  ex¬ 
change. 

Corporations,  faced  with  slump¬ 
ing  export  sales  and  the  operating 
losses  they  bring  in  their  wake,  are 
finding  paper  profits  from  stock  ex¬ 
change  activity  an  ideal  method  of 
beefing  up  their  bottom  lines.  They 
also  have  little  incentive  to  invest  in 
capital  equipment  at  the  moment, 
given  the  high  yen  and  sluggish  local 
economy. 

Institutions,  of  course,  are  flush 
with  funds  because  of  the  famous 
Japanese  propensity  to  save,  and 
these  find  their  way  to  the  stock 
market,  along  with  other  investment 
channels  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Japanese  themselves  seem  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  growing  fears 
expressed  by  foreigners  that  the  run¬ 
away  boom  could  end  in  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  crash,  apparently  believing  that 
the  local  rules  and  habits  need  not  be 
bound  to  occidental  concepts  of 
valuation  and  risk/reward.  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  doom  are  greeted  with  stony 
silence  by  the  proverbially  inscrut¬ 
able  Japanese. 

The  most  fascinating  features  of 
the  Tokyo  market,  to  Israelis  at 
least,  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
following  quotes  from  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  analysis  of  the  boom: 

•  Investors  “move  like  a  buffalo 
herd,"  rushing  together  from  one 
sector  to  another.  Speculation  is 
rampant  and  it  is  fed  by  a  non-stop 
rumour  mill. 

•  Tips  are  more  important  than 
anything  else,  as  a  way  to  get  ahead. 
“Japanese  brokers  give  the  best 
clients  the  best  .stories.  The  least 
favoured  clients  get  worse  stories  or 
get  stories  late."  says  one  source. 

•  The'  fouT  major  brokerage  firms 
-  Daiwa.  Nomura  (the  biggest, 
which  could  eat  Merrill-Lyncb  for 
breakfast  without  a  hiccup),  Niko 
and  Yamaichi  -  have  “incredible 
influence  over  the  market.  They 
handle  some  70  per  cent  of  trading 
volume,  have  extensive  branch.net- 


ACROSS 

I  It’s  safe  to  say  there  are  no 
obstacles  on  the  sca-front 
(3.5, 2. 5) 

9Praisewc>rtbj  archbishop,  a 
Conservative!  (0» 

10  Land  in  the  Mediterranean  (5> 

II  Vacancy  for  thr  work  of  & 
doorman?  t7) 

12Delests  having  empty 
machines  (7) 

13  Clay  a  realist  at  heart  (3) 

14Thanks  Kenneth  .in  court 
when  arrested  (5.2) 

17Finish  the  telephone 
conversation  and  back  out 
14.3) 

39 Topical  sort  of  illusion  (7) 


22  A  mania  ‘c  developed 
suffering  from  a  deficiency  of 
red  blood  cells  i7) 

24  Crushed  lemon  on  leaving  the 
wood  «3' 

25  Live  in  ■?  monk's  costume  (7) 

26  Holder  of  the  post  (4-5) 

28  Meal  not  beginr.in?  to  satisfy. 

tiff  rt’.an  ,;Yi 

29  Not  a  look-cui  i’:un?(9) 

30  One  who  nicks  up  the  litter  (9- 
R  > 

DOWN 

ISforv  of  Bath  and  Wells? 
(4. 2,5.6) 

2  Escape  b>  English  performing 
due!  tot 

3  In  a  way  too  vain  for  an 
enthusiastic  reception  (7) 


4What  a  dentist  might  do 
opening  a  temporary 
substitute  (4-5) 

5 Lily  I'd.  confuse  with  Carol 
initially,  how  blissful  (7) 

6  Miaow,  a  shrill  cry  expressing 
disapproval  (7) 

7  Little  creature  dislodged  the 
marrow  (9) 

8  Heard  when  the  lions  were 
tickled?  (5,2,8) 

15 Field  Marshal  finds  room 
besilanll>  (9) 

16  Fifty  per  cent  unable  to  find  a 

.g>rL  (?) 

18’A  woman  disheartened  by  a 
bristly  head  (5) 

20Cat  and  bear  engaged  in 
entertainment  (7) 

21  Language  used  in  the 
preparation  of  salad,  we  hear 

(7) 

22  It  is  currently  employed  to 
measure  electricity  (7) 

23  Fatty  reorganised  aid  that  will 
puzzle  (7) 

2?  Pooh!  Left  inside  blurred  (5) 


Yesterday’s  Solutions 


QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  Grate,  4  Tidier,  9  Radi¬ 
cal.  10  Synod.  11  Ecru,  12  Chignon. 
13  Elk.  14  Loss.  16  Cask  18  Bat,  20 
Literal.  21  Batb.  24  Drawn,  25 
Netball.  26  Estber.  27  Ridge 
DOWN:  1  Garret.  2  Adder.  3  Each.  5 
Instinct,  6  Innings,  7  Riding.  8 
Flock,  13  Estrange,  15  Outcast,  17 
Pledge.  18  Bland.  19  Shelve,  22 
Award.  23  Stir. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Diminish  gradually 
4Souod  loudly  (4,3) 
S  Cupboard 
9  Elector 

10  Type  of  comedy 

11  Lose  lustre 
13  So  be  it 

15  Money  order 
17  Fourscore 
20  Built-up  area 
22  Interfered 
24  Porcelain 

26  Small  shoot 

27  Used  for  treating 
diabetes 

28  Superficial 

29  Assessed 


DOWN 

1  Ocean 

2  Underground  stem 

3  Poem 

4  Go  round 

5  At  no  time 

6  Flightless  bird 

7  Portable  lamp 
12  Afresh 

14  Measure 
16  Support 

18  Tooth 

19  Longed  for 

21  Peculiarity 

22  Hebrew  prophet 

23  Reasoning 
25  Small  bay 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jorvsalam:  Kiryat  Moshs,  1  Kiryat 
Moshe.  526135;  Balsam.  Salah  Ed  din, 
272315;  Shu'afat.  Shu'afut  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gats,  282058. 

Tol  Aviv:  Hebimah,  17  Drzengoff. 
288465;  Ma’ayan  Haim,  >98  Sderot 
Yerushalayim,  Jaffa,  Zahalon  Branch, 
822986. 

Ra'anane-Kfar  Sava:  Kupat  Halim 
Meuhedet,  Ben  Gamla,  Hod  Hasharon. 
Natanya:  Netanva,  11  Herzl,  22842. 
Krayot  Haifa:  Kupat  Holim  Herman, 
Simtat  Modi'in,  Kiryat  Motzfcin,  715136. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Jbn  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal), 
Hadaasah  Ein  Kerem  (surgery, 
orthopedics).  Misgav  Ladsch  (obstetrical, 
Shaare  Zsdefc  (ophthalmology). 

Tef  Aviv:  Ftofcah  (pediatrics),  tdiilov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Natanya:  Laniado 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Mapm  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 
Ashkelon  23333  Kiron  344442 
Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  •94034 
Beers heba  78333  Nahariya  *823333 
;  Carmiel  *988555  Natanya  *23333 
LDan  Region  *781111  Petah  Tikva  *9231111 
[Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Tladers  322333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 
Hatror  936333  Td  Aviv  *5400111 
Holon  803133  Tiberias  *790111  | 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

ErafT  -  Emotional  Hist  AM.  TeL  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111  (dhaOsrV 
youth  03-281113),  Haifa  672222  Beerahebe 
4181 11.  Netanya  35316. 

Rapa  CtWs  Centra  (24  touts),  for  heft)  can 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245654,  and 
Haifa  382611. 

The  National  Polaon  Control  Centra  at 

Rembam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  523205,  fbr 
emergency  calb,  24  hours  a  day,  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hofim  Information  Centra  TeL  03- 
433300, 433500  Sunday-Thursday,  8  am  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am  to  3  p.m. 


POUCE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  cowitry. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 


ORE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dal 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hours  Right  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Call  03-971 2484  (multi-line).  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
lines) 


works,  armies  of  salesmen  and 
powerful  business  and  political  con¬ 
nections."  They  also  swap  stories 
with  each  other  and  generally  act 
along  typically  Japanese  consensus 
lines. 

"And,”  adds  another  Tokyo- 
based  foreigner,  “it  doesn't  pay  to 
buck  this  consensus.  When  Nomura 
decides  to  be  bullish,  everyone  is 
bullish.” 

•  The  next  point  will  be  obvious 
to  Israelis,  given  the  foregoing. 
“Along  with  the  concentration  of 
power  comes  the  temptation  to 
abuse  it,”  one  observer  told  the 
Journal.  “Although  hard  to  prove, 
the  common  knowledge  among  trad-1 
ers,  brokers,  analysts,  economists 
and  investors  is  that  manipulation  is 
rife  in  this  market.” 

•  Losses  are  seen  as  undesirable  - 
and  correctable.  “If  an  investor  gets 
hurt  by  a  bad  stock  pick,  a  friendly 
broker  at  a  big  firm  gladly  puts  the 
client  in  an  ‘ambulance  stock'  -  one 
that  the  broker  knows  is  about  to 
hype.  The  client  buys  and  recoups 
his  losses.” 

•  Then  there's  politics:  “Months 
before  an  election,  new  money 
rushes  into  the  market.  Moving  on 


the  same  principle  as  ^.unbulance 
stocks,  ‘political  stocks-  are  saw  to 
bolster  campaign  Funds. 

•  The  problem  of  an  inadequate 
supply  of  many  shares  is  also  evi¬ 
dent*  Japanese  companies  nu> 
stocks  of  suppliers  and  customer*; 
with  whom  they  do  business,  as  a 
sign  of  loyalty',  and  sit  on  them. 
“Analysts ’say’  this  practice  keeps 
about  -10  per  cent  of  total  shares  out 
of  the  market." 

“The  float  of  bank  stocks  is  even 
smaller,”  with  as  much  as  per 
cent  of  the  equity  being  "unavail¬ 
able.”  “People  who  didn't  buy  bank 
stocks  years  ago  are  having  a  tough 
time.  Bank  stocks  now  make  up  Jd 
peT  cent  of  the  Tokyo  index  and 
prices  have  trebled  in  Lhe  last  six 
months." 

You  might  think  that  this  would 
make  the  institutions  wary,  but  you 
would  be  dead  wrong:  “We  can  t 
afford  not  to  buy,”  said  an  insurance 
company  fund  manager. 

•  The  one  thing  they  have  which 
Israelis  wouldn't  know  about  is  the 
ability  to  raise  moreage  loans  for 
exchange  speculation: 

"If  you  bought  a  50-uubo  house  f  a 
tsubois  a  measurement  the  size  of 


standard  straw  mats)  tn  Set* 

,  ward  10  \ cars  ago.  it  nowtesjr; 
current  market  value  of  ZffittOltafr.; 

Uon  ven  iSM  mi!liwi-2m.).-Ypa 

nrobabb  have  a  first  mortgagfc  on 
That  million  yen."  says. a 

jjputv  general  manager  of  Sioroa  . 
Bunk  *  *»o  that  "there*  at  least  100m:? 

vrn  in  there  10  borrow  against. 
mavhcOVni-ycn" 

Thu>  homeowners  can  go  to  n  . 

bunk  and  borrow  51  Am.,  usingtheir 
properl'  as  collateral.  And.  saystiiif ' 
Japanese  banker,  "lending  2Kk&-. / 
yen  lo  such  a  person  is  very  sound  ^ 

banking” 

But  whuf  happens,  asks  the  repor-. 
ter.  if  the  homeowner  takes  half  of 
the  SI. 4m.  and  losses  it  into  the 
mark'd*  -  is  that  sound  investing?. 
The  answer  goen  is  true  but  laden 
uiih  scepticism  -  so  far.  so  good.  ..  . 

That's  fair  enough,  but  the  basic 
question  remains  hanging  in  the  am  - 
Can  the  Japanese  economy  pul)  off. . 
its  Greatest  miracle  e'er  and  not  end 
the^  ereal  boom  with  an  almighty 
bust?  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  laws  of  gravity  apply  in  Japan  as 
elsewhere  und  what  goes  up  must 
come  down.  Even  the  rising  sun  goes, 
on  to  set  in  due  course. 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.03  Keep  Rt  8A0  School  Broadcasts  14.00 
Teletext  1  AOS  Keep  Fit  14.1  B  Making  Magic  14.36  Surprise 
Train  154)0  Mrs.  Pepperpot  -  animated  51m  15.15  Family 
Problems  1SJ50  Keep  Fit  16.00  Five  Mile  Creek  (pan  261 
17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live  magarina 
ISRAEL  TV 

CMLDREN*S  PROGRAMMES 

17.30  The  Care  Bears  (part  5)  18.00  The  Children  from 
Degrassi  Street  (pan  7) 

ARAHC4ANQUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

t&30  News  roundup  1832  Programme  Trailer  18.35 

Sports  19.30  News 

HEBHEM  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  The  Citadel.  Part  4  of  a  10-part  BBC  drama  serial 

21 M  Mabat  Newsreel 

21  JOB  Executive  Stress. 

22.00 This  Is  the  Time 
22^0  Miami  Vice. 

23-36  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Two  Together  19.30  Weisfish  20.30  Ballet:  Opus  1 
21.00  Shorts 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1930  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Ever  Decreasing  Circles  21 .10 
Moonlighting  22-00  News  in  English  2230  Fair  stood  the 
Wind  for  France 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1330  Another  Ufa  14.00  700  Chib  1430  Shape-Up  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie:  Mister  Cory  1630  Muppet  Babies  17.00 
Super  Book  1730  Fraggle  Rock  18-00  Happy  Days  1830 
Lave  ms  &  Shlriey  19.00  News  2030  Magnum  P.l.  21.00 
NBA  Playoffs  23.00  700  Club 2330 Another  Life 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

•632  Morning  Mekxfies  7.09  Cherubini:  Sinfonia  in  D  major 
(Los  Angdes  Chamber  Orchestra):  Haydn:  Quartet  In  C  major 
for  Hute.  Violin,  Viola  and  CMIo  Op.  5  No.  1;  Beethoven: 
Concerto  No.  4  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  Op.  58  [Ashkenazy. 
Chlcago/SoM);  Schumann:  Sinfonia  No.  2  Op.  61  (Vienna 
-PhifharmonlcfMehta)  9.00  Langford:  London  Miniatures: 
Vaughan  Williams:  “In  Windsor  Forest*’  Cantata;  Sibelius: 
Concerto  in  C  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Op.  47  (Kramer. 
PhUharmoniaflMuti):  Sten  ham  mart  String  Quartet  No.  3  Op. 
id;  Ravel:  Concerto  in  G  for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  Tchaikovs¬ 
ky;  Symphony  No.  5  Op.  64  (PhilbarmonJa/Mutl);  12.00 
Beethoven:  March  in  8;  Poulenc:  "Bel  Masque”:  Brahms: 
Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  Op.60  (Piano  Quartet)  13.05 
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Vivaldi:  Concerto  No.  1 2  for  Violin.  Strings  end  Harpsichord  in 
G  major;  Mozart:  Quintet  for  Horn  and  Strings  151  Manrn); 
Beethoven:  Sonata  No  2  for  Cello  and  Piano  Brahms:  3 
Songs  (Stuttgart  Chamber  Choir):  Saint-Swns:  Concerto  No. 
2  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  Op.  22:  Gounod:  "Faust"  Ballet 
Music  INew  York  Philharmonic'Bemsiem)  15.00  "Wonek  of 
Berg"  Part  9  16.00  From  Our  Concert  Halls.  Herbig/tcraol 
Philharmonic'De  Vries -Bach;  Suite  No.  1:  Marcello-  Concer¬ 
to  for  Oboe  and  Orchestra;  Albinoni:  Concerto  for  Oboe  and 
Orchestra:  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  6  18.00  Emphasis  on 
the  Performance  19.00  Wind  Orchestras  20.05  Musical 
Medley  2030  From  Our  Concert  Halls  Ino  details  available! 

22.30  Then  and  Again  23.00  Mendelssohn:  Chamber  Music 
and  Songs 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  730  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Compass  -  with  Benny  Hendei  9.05  Information  for 
Listeners  10.05  Morning  Pearls  11.10  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Folksongs  12.05  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  in 
English  1330 News  in  French  14.06  Children’s  programmes 

15.30  Education  for  all  16.05  The  Middle  Years  17.20 
Everyman’s  University  1B.06  Jewish  Traditions  19.05  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Portion  of  the  Week  19.20  Bible 
Reading1930  Programmes  for  Ohm  22.05  Every  Man  has  e 
Star- with  astrolog’isi  Man  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd 

6.12  Gymnastics  6.30  Editorial  Review  6.53  Green  Light  - 
drivers*  comer  7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine  8.06 
Making  an  Issue  9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  Michaeli  10.06 
Ail  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morning  magazine  1130  Safe 
Journey  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday  -  news  commen¬ 
tary.  musk  14.06  Culture  and  Arts  Magazine  1430  Sue  Days 
in  June  -  20  years  after  18.05  Songs  end  Homowork  17.05 
Economics  Magazine  18.06  Free  Period  -  education  maga¬ 
zine  18-45  Today  in  Sport  19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
19.35  Law  and  Justice 20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  22.05  Jazz 
Comer  23.05  Night  Games 

ARMY 

6.05  University  on  the  Air  630  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  7.07  ’  707"  -  with  Zvlka  Shapira  8.00  Good 
Morning  Israel  9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  Eli  Yisraeii  10.05 
Coffee  Break  -  with  Mkhal  Nrv  11.05  Right  Now  -  with  Rafi 
Reshef  13.05  Good  Place  in  the  Centre  15.05  The  Magical 
Mystery  Tour  (repeat)  16.06  Four  in  the  Afternoon  17.00 
Evening  Newsreel  18.05  Looking  back  at  the  Lebanon  War 
20.05  Books  Gentleman.. Boosts  (repeat) 2130 Mabat -TV.. 
•  newsreel  2130  University  bri  the  Air  (repeat)  22.05  Popular 
songs  23.05  The  24th  Hour  00.05  Nigh;  Birds  -  songs,  chat 
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Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at  NIS  9.45  per 
line,  including  VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  188.60  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibitions:  Dorit  Ya’acoby 
and  Reuven  Zehavi.  Paintings  (opens  7.6).  Israeli  Art.  New 
Acquisitions  (opens  9.6).  Continuing  Exhibitions:  Isla¬ 
mic  Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th  cent  to  modem  times  0 
Pieter  Van  Lint  (Flemish,  1609-1(90).  "Achilles  Among  the 
Daughters  of  Lykomedes."  Q  Designs  submitted  in  the 
1986  competition  lor  Supreme  Court  Building  0  Honors 
Daumier,  Aimand  Hammer  Collection  0  News  in  Anti¬ 
quities  87  0  Gorovoy  Donation,  Mid-19th  century  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  human  form  0  Paintings  by  Felix  Nuss- 
baum,  Jewish  artist  who  died  in  the  Holocaust  0  Miriam 
Bar-Tov.  4  Book  Illustrations  0  Artists  Quoting  Artists  0 
Ancient  Glass,  latest  acquisitions  0  Children  of  the  World 
Palm  Jerusalem  0  Permanent  collections:  Archeology. 
Judaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of 
the  Book). 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Ancient  Masks  and  Rattles  0 
Animals  in  Ancient  Art  0  Islamic  Art  (Paley  Centre). 

VISmNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11:  Guided  tour 
of  Museum  In  English.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Archaeological 
galleries  in  English. 

L-A.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC  ART.  Visiting 
hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30-6.  Fri  closed.  Sat  and 
holiday  eves  10-1.2  Hapalmah  St,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No. 
15. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH  —  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall  Windows  at 
Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half  hour.  •  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-416333, 02-446271. 

&KWKAI  I  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeology  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King  David  Street  Tel.  203333. 
Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.104.  Fri.  &  Sat  10-2. 

HEBREW  UmVERStTY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thursday:  1.  Mount 
Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the  Bronfman  Reception  Centre, 


Administration  Building.  Buses  9,  28.  4a.  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Campus,  9  &  1 1  a jti. 
from  the  Sherman  Building.  Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mizrechi  Women). . 
Free  Morning  Tours  -  8  Alkalai  Street!.  Jerusalem.  Tel. 
02-699222. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Computer  beats  ROULETTE!  Tel.  02-247638. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  From  Marees  to 
Picasso  0  Salvador  Dali  Writer/lllustrator  0  Alexander 
Archipenko,  A  Centennial  Tribute,  50  sculptures,  sculpto- 
paintings  and  drawings  Q  Edvard  Munch,  prints:  Death, 
Love  and  Anxiety.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Closed 
for  installation  of  George  Grosz  Exhibition  (opens  9.6). 
Visiting  hours  (Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.,  Tue..  Wed., 
Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.; 
Sat.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10  p.m. 

Conducted  Tours 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mizrachi  Women). 
Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tei  Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 2331 54. 
WtZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv,  232939;  Jeru¬ 
salem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 

ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High  Schools  call  Jeru¬ 
salem  533141;  Tel  Aviv  396171, 233231, 240529;  Netanya 
33744. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning  tours.  Tei 
Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  24487a 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  SL  Tel.  04523255. 
Exhibitions  Modem  Art:  Ansel  Adams,  photographs. 
Ancient  Art—  Coins  of  Akko  in  Ancient  Times.  Music  A 
Ethnology:  world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat. 

1 0-1 :  Tues.,  Thur.  &  Sat.  also  6-9.  Ticket  also  admits  to 
National  Maritime,  Japanese  and  Prehistoric 
Muioumi. 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-840840. 
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CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 

JERUSALEM 

BehAgron:  Beautiful  People  4: 15;  The  Outsiders  6;  Diva 
7:46;  Animal  House  10;  Cinematheque:  Sitting  Ducks  7; 
The  Woman  in  the  Window  7;  Divottio  AlHtaliana  9 
(small  hall);  Landscape  after  Battla  9:30  (small  hall); 
Eden:  Lee  Fugitives  4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  Edison:  Over  the. 
Top  4:30,  7,  9:30;  Habtra:  My  Life  as  a  Dog  5:15,  7:30, 
9:30;  Kfir:  The  Name  of  the  Rom  4:30, 7, 9:30:  MitcheB: 
Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7:15, 9:30;  Orgil;  The  Marriage 
of  Maria  Braun  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Orion  Or  1 :  No  Mercy  4:30, 
7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30,  7:15, 
9:15;  Eddie  and  the  Cruisers  11:15  p.m.  Orion  Or  4:  The 
Fourth  Protocol  4-JO,  7. 9:15;  Back  to  School  11:15  p.m.; 
Orion  OrS:  Jumpin'  Jack  Rash,  4:30, 7:15. 9:15;  Brubak¬ 
er  11:16  p-m.;  Omi:  Utile  Shop  of  Horrors  4:30, 7:15, 
9:15;  Ron:  Round  Midnight  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Semeder: 
Amadeus  6:30, 9:16. 

TEL  AVIV 

BeitLiessin:  Koyaanisqatsi9:15, 11 :15  p.m.;  Ben  Yehu¬ 
da:  Streets  of  Gold  5. 7:15. 9:30;  Chon  1 :  Tin  Men  5/7:30. 
9:45;  Chen  2:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  5, 7:30. 9:45;  Chen 
3:  Soul  Man  5, 7:35,9:45;  Chen  4:  Crimes  of  the  Heart  1 1 , 
2. 5, 7:30, 9:40;  Oran  5:  Color  of  Money  11,2, 4:45. 7:15, 
9:45;  Cinema  One:  The  Morning  After  5.  7:15,  9:30; 
Gnema  Two:  Hannah  end  Her  Sisters  5,  7:15.  9:30: 
Dakal:  Crocodile  Dundee  7:15, 9:30;  Dizengoff  Is  Les 
Fugitives  11, 1:30. 5,7:30. 9:50;  Dizengoff  2:  Decline  of 
the  American  Empire  11, 1 :30, 6, 7:30, 9:50;  Dizengoff 
3:  La  Frontiere  11, 1:30,  5;  A  Room  With  a  View  7:30, 
9:50;  Prime-in:  Overthe  Top  8,10;  Sex  film  12  midnight; 
Esther:  Club  Paradise  5.  7:30, 9:45;  Gat:  That’s  Life  5. 
7:30,9:45;  New  Gordon:  ThaMarriage  of  Maria  Braun  5. 
7:30.  9:30;  Hakobioa  ZOA  House:  Red  Kiss  5.  7:30, 
9:30;  Hod:  Heat  5.  7:15,  9:30;  fowl  Cinematheque: 
The  Conductor  7:15;  Meetings  with  Remarkable  Men 
9:30;  Lav  1:  Down  By  Law  2.  5.  7:30,  9:40:  Lav  2: 
Clockwise  2,  5.  7:40.  9:40;  Lev  3:  Melo  2,  5,  7:30,  9:40; 
Lev  4:  Tenue  de  Soiree  2. 5. 7:50, 9:50;  UmorHamehu- 
daxh:  The  Fourth  Protocol  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Maxim:  My' Life 
as  a  Dog  5, 7:30,  9  JO;  Ovfy:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God 
4:30,  7.  9:30;  Part*:  Betty  Blue,  37  Degrees'  in  the 
Morning  1 1  ;45. 2. 4:16, 7. 9:30:  Pear:  Billy  Galvin  5, 7:30. 
9:30;  Shahaf:  Platoon  4:15. 7. 9:30;  SI  van:  Something 
Wild  6,  7:30,  9:40;  Tomuz  Kiute;  7:15,  9:40;  Tchefet: 
Round  Midnight  4:30, 7:15, 9:60;  Tel  Aviv:  Overthe  Top 
5, 7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Death  of  a  Salesman 
4:30, 9:30;  Zafon:  The  Name  of  the  Rosa  4:30, 7, 9:45 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  916  Weeks  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Armoe:  Closed 
due  to  renovations:  Atzmon  1:  Children  of  Lesser  God 
4:30,  6:45,  9:10;  Atzmon  2-  Decline  of  the  American 
Empire  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Atzmon  3:  Ferris  Dueller's  Day  Off 
4:30,  7,  9:15;  Chen  Hantehudash:  Crocodile  Dundee 
4:30,  7,  9:15;  Keren  Or  Hamehodash:  Smooth  Talk 
4:30.  7,  9:15;  Orah:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  4,  6:30,  9; 
Oily:  Betty  Blue  7, 9:15;  Peer:  Eight  Million  Ways  to  Die 
4:30,  7,  9:15;  Rav-Gat  1 :  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  4:30, 7, 
9:15;  R«v-C«rt 2:  Clockwise  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Ron:  Overthe 
Top  4:30, 7, 9;  Shavit:  Down  By  Law  7, 9:1 5. 
RAMATGAN 

Aimon:  Crocodile  Dundee  5. 7:30-.  9:45;  illy:  Hot  Target 
7:15,9:30;  Oasis:  Club  Paradise  7:30, 9:45:  Ozdea:  Over 
the  Top  4:30, 7:15,  9:30;  Rav-Gan  1:  Something  Wild  5, 
7:30,  9:15;  Rav-Gan  2:  Tin  Men  5.  7:30;  9:15;  Snow 
White  11  am;  Rav-Gan  3:  The  Morning  After  5.  7:30, 
9:45;  Rav-Gan  4:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  5. 7:30, 9:45 
HERZUYA 

Dan  Ascadia:  A  Room  With  a  View  7.  9:30:  Daniel 
Hotel  Auditorium:  Platoon  7, 9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  David:- 
Soul  Man  5. 7:15, 9:30  (exc.  Mon.};  Hachal:  Overthe  Top 
6, 7:15,9:30;  NewTiferet:  Crocodile  Dundee  7:30  9:30. 

HOLON 

Armon  Hamehudash:  Escort  Girl  7:30. 9:30;  HRgdal: 
Tin  Men  7:15,  9:30;  Savoy:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  5, 
7:15.9:30 

BAT  YAM 

Atzmaut:  Over  the  Top  5. 7:15, 9:30 

GIVATAYIM 

-  Hadar:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30, 7. 9:30 
RAMAT  HASHARON 
Xochav:  Off  Beat  7;  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married  9:30 

PETAH  TIKVA 

G.G.  Hechai  1;  Over  the  Top  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  G.G. 
Hachal  2:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30.  7.  9:30;  G.0. 
Hachal  3:  Brighton  Beach  Memoirs  4:30. 7:15. 930 

RISHON  LEZION 

G.G.  Ron  1 :  Over  the  Top  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  G.G.  Ron  2s 
Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30, 7, 9:30 

KIRYAT  ONO 

Community  Centre  Ruthless  8  ■ 
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II  -  JAW  KRISTIANSEN  | 

Venetian 

binds 

The  summit  of  the  seven  top  West¬ 
ern  Industrial  powers,  which  opens  in 
Venice  today,  seems  on&fcdy  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  decisive  action  to  ward  off 
potential  troubles  threatening  the 
world  economy. 

The  heads  of  state  or  go  verament 
of  Britain,  Canada,  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  U.S.  and 
leaders  of  the  European  Community 
face  a  series  of  mqjor  chaiigngfs  as 
they  converge  on  the  Italian  Adriatic 
city  for  their  annual  caucus. 

International  organizations  have  I 
lowered  their  growth  forecasts  for  | 
the  major  industrial  powers  ova-  the 
next  18  months  to'  barely  2  per  cent, 
implying  a  possible  aggravation  of 
already  serious  Western  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  Third  World  debt  prob¬ 
lems.  The  dollar  has  continued  its 
gyrations  on  the  foreign  exchanges 
despite  solemn  undertakings  by  the 
seven  sumihit  countries,  meeting  as 
the  Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  in  Paris  last 
February  and  again  in  Washington  in 
April,  to  work  together  for  currency 
stability. 

At  those  meetings  they  also  re¬ 
newed  their  commitments  to  closer 
economic  policy  coordination,  in¬ 
cluding  action  by  the  top  three  trad¬ 
ing  powers  -  the  U.S.,  Japan  and 
West  Germany  -  towards  reducing 
huge  trade  and  payments  imba¬ 
lances.  But  there  has  been  hardly  any 
concrete  progress  so  tor. 

Instead,  fears  of  renewed  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  have  pushed  up  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  the  U.S.  -  the  yield  of 
long-term  bonds  has  risen  by  nearly 
1 .5  percentage  points  since  the  winter 
-  and  there  is  more  talk  of  a  possible 
recession. 

Stressing  the  current  weakness  of 
the  Japanese  and  West  German  eco¬ 
nomies,  and  the  generally  sluggish 
picture  of  Western  Europe  as  a 
whole,  one  Paris- based  economist 
said  last  week  that  there  was  “a 
danger  of  a  snowballing  effect.** 

The  risks  facing  the  global  eco-  | 
oomy  were  strongly  underscored  at 
last  month’s  annual  council  session 
here  of  the  24-nation  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment  (OECD).  But  the  OECD 
meeting,  a  key  dement  in  the  prepa¬ 
ratory  process  ahead  of  the  Venice 
summit,  failed  to  break  any  new 
ground,  short  of  proclaiming  a  re- 
-z-z-zsi  .strong  commitment  to  combat 
protectionist  pressures  and  to  tackle 
in  earnest  the  problem  of  distortions 
in  world  agricultural  trade. 

U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker,  who  has  repeatedly  dismissed 
a  “doom  and  gloom”  approach, 
assured  reporters  last  Wednesday  in 
a  satellite  book-up  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  other  summit-nation  capitals 
that  actions  so  far  agreed  by  the 
major  powers  would  “do  the  job” 
and  that  progress  was  being  made 
towards  implementing  them.  He  spe¬ 
cifically  welcomed  Japan’s  $43  bil¬ 
lion  plan  to  stimulate  domestic 
growth  and  sought  to  minimize  the 
scope  of  Washington's  quarrel  with 
(  West  Germany,  the  other  main  snr- 
'  plus  country. 

West  German  Finance  Minister 
Gerhard  Stoltenberg  has  flatly  re¬ 
jected  U.S.  pressures  for  an  easing  of 
Bonn's  fiscal  policy  ahead  of  a  $7 .5b. 
tax  cut  planned  for  next  January, 
despite  a  sharp  slowdown  in  activity 
so  far  this  year. 

Baker  also  stressed  U-S.  progress 
in  cutting  its  huge  budget  deficit  - 
seen  as  a  prerequisite  for  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  a  steadier  dollar  - 
which,  be  predicted,  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  about  18  per  cent  this  year 
to  a  range  or  $175b.-$180b. 

International  economists,  who 
consider  control  of  Washington’s 
budget  gap  as  “the  heart  of  the 
matter,”  are  less  optimistic.  They 
believe  some  form  of  tax  increase,  so 
far  rejected  by  President  Reagan,  is 
needed  to  achieve  the  targets  set  out 
in  February’s  Paris  accord.  The 
White  House  most  break  the  state- 
mate  over  these  issues  with  Congress 
now,  they  maintain,  because  1988  is 
election  year  in  the  U.S.  and  hardly 
any  progress  can  be  expected  then. 

The  freedom  of  action  of  most  of 
Reagan’s  partners  will  also  be  inhi¬ 
bited  by  elect  oral  or  other  domestic 
political  concerns,  and  analysts  see 
little  hope  that  the  Venice  summit 

will  bring  any  fresh  responses  to 
current  challenges. 

“Frankly,  I  feel  more  concerned 
now  than  a  month  ago,”  says  one 
senior  European  economist.  (AFP) 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

Bank  Hapoalim  yesterday 
announced  a  net  profit  of  NIS  30.1 
million  in  the  first  quarter,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  NIS  24.9m.'  net  for  all 
of  1986.. 

The  bank's  inflation-adjusted  tot¬ 
al  assets  grew  4.2  per  cent  in  the 
quarter,  to  total  NIS  42,4  billion. 

The  - figures  -  published  as 
Hapoalim  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Amiram  Sivan  marked  his  first, 
anniversary  on  the  job  -  confirmed 
Hapoalim' s  position  as  both  the  ' 
largest  and  most  profitable  of  the 
major  commercial  banks.  During 
Sivan ’s  tenure  Hapoalim  has  surpas¬ 
sed  Bank  Leumi  for  the  first  time  in 
total  size,  although  the  main  factor 
in  this  change  has  been  the  erosion  of 

2  Sheraton 
executives 
due  to  leave 

By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 

Two  top  Sheraton  Internationa] 
executives  based  in  Israel  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  leaving  their  posts  soon, 
and  one  may  have  already  resigned. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned. 

And,  in  a  related  but  separate 
development,  reports  have  been  cir¬ 
culating  that  Canadian-based  CP 
Hotels  -  long  a  presence  in  the  local 
hotel  sector  -  may  be  quitting  Israel. 
Sheraton  may  be  ready  to  assume 
management  of  CP's  remaining 
hotel' in  the  country,  the  Tiberias 
Plaza,  according  to  the  reports.  But 
the  chain  may  give  up  management 
of  the  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza. 

Spokeswomen  for  Sheraton  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  reports 
that  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza 
genera]  manager  Edmond  Pinczows- 
ki  and  bis  executive  assistant  mana¬ 
ger,  Stuart  Ben-Shoshan,  would  be 
forced  to  resign. 

The  Post  has  learned  that  Ben- 
Shoshan  quietly  resigned  yesterday, 
although  there  was  no  official 
announcement.  Pinczowsld  told  The 
Post  that  he  had  come  to  Israel  at 
Sheraton’s  request  and  would  be 
leaving  when  the  company  saw  fit. 

Meanwhile,  CP  is  reportedly  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  Israel  when  its  manage¬ 
ment  contract  with  the  Tiberias  Pla¬ 
za  ends  in  August.  Sheraton,  which 
has  been  looking  for  a  toehold  in  the 
Galilee,  is  reportedly  negotiating  to 
take  over  the  contract. 
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A  tumultuous 
week  for  the  dollar 

The  dollar  dosed  little  changed  on 
Friday  in  quiet  trading  that  mainly 
reflected  position  adjustments 
ahead  of  the  Venice  summit  that 
begins  today.  This  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wide  price  swings  that 
prevailed  earlier  in  the  week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  White  House 
surprised  the  markets  with  the 
announcement  that  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman  Paul  Vokker  was 
unwilling  to  serve  a  third  term  and 
that  economist  Alan  Greenspan 
would  succeed  him  in  Angust.  It  was 
widely  expected  that  Volcker  would 
remain  in  office.  The  U.S.  bond 
market  had  its  worst  one-day  drop  in 
two  years,  and  the  dollar  was  sold 
•heavily. 

The  panic  was  felt  mainly  among 
overseas  investors  to  whom  Greens¬ 
pan  is  a  new  face.  The  U.S.  currency 
was  traded  as  low  as  1.794  Deuts¬ 
chmarks  and  141.4  yen,  even  with 
the  Bank  of  Japan  selling  yen  to  calm 
the  market.  Wednesday  provided 
nearly  as  dramatic  action,  with  both 
the  dollar  and  bonds  rebounding  as, 
market  participants  realized  that 
Tuesday's  reaction  was  overdone. 

The  week's  events  failed  to  give 
the  dollar  a  sense  of  direction.  Its 
rebound  from  the  week's  lows  indi¬ 
cates  the  existence  of  a  buying  power 
that  should  support  the  currency  at 
lower  levels. 

No  major  developments  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Venice  Group  of 
Seven  economic  summit,  rather  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Paris  accord. 
U.S.  trade  data  for  April,  due  on 
Friday,  may  be  of  greater  import-  ; 
ance.  Any  surprising  result  from  ; 
either  of  those  two  events  can  move  : 
the  U.S.  currency  towards  the  end  of  • 
its  176-187  mark  trading  range,  but  I 
in  any  event  this  range  is  expected  to  j 
hold  for  the  time  being. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of  Boas 
Barak  Advisory  Services. 


NOTICE  FOR  CANADIAN  CITIZENS 

The  Consular  and  Passport  Section  of  The  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Tel  Aviv  has  moved  to  new  premises  in  the  Visa  Annex  a!7 
Havakuk  Street.  The  new  telephone  number  will  be  (03) 
448-1 62  until  further  notice. 


AVIS  AUX  CITOYENS  CANADIENS 

La  section  consulate  et  de  passport  de  I’Ambassade  du 
Canada  a  Tel  Aviv  a  emmenage  ie  4  Juin  dans  ses  nouveaux1 
locaux  permanents  dans  i’annexe  de  la  section  d  Immigration 
et  de  Visa,  au  7  rue  Havakuk.  Le  nouveau  numero  de 
telephone  sera  (03)  448-1 62  jousqu'a  nouvel  avis. 
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dollar  assets  in  constant  shekel 
terms. 

Pre-tax  profit  for  the  Hapoalim 
Group  amounted  to  NIS  59.3m., 
with  the  tax  reform  helping  to  lower 
the  government’s  taJce  to 
NIS  27.7m.,  or  less  than  47  per  cent 
■of  tfie  total. 

Capital  .means  grew  by 
NIS  31.2m..  or  about  2.5  per  cent, 
to  reach  NIS  1.24b.,  or  2.6  per  cent 
of  total  assets.  The  capital-to-assets 
ratio  failed  to  improve,  however, 
despite  the  strong  profit  perform¬ 
ance,  as  assets  rose  foster  than  capit¬ 
al.  In  part,  this  reflected  foe  revalua¬ 
tion  of  dollar-linked  assets  after  the 
January  devaluation  of  the  shekel. 

Loans  to  the  public  grew  almost  5 
per  cent,  to  stand  at  NIS  17b., 
although  total  loans  only  rose  2.4  pet 


cent.  This  discrepancy  suggests  that 
the  bank’s  policy  of  aggressively  ex¬ 
panding  lending  to  consumers  and 
corporations  is  paying  off. 

Deposits  from  the  public  rose 
even  foster,  climbing  5.5  per  cent  to 
NIS  29.4b. 

The  net  return  on  equity,  on  an 
annual!?^  basis,  reached  10.3  per 
cent. 

Of  the  larger  banks,  only  Israel 
Discount  has  yet  to  publish  first- 
quarter  results,  and  it  is  thought 
certain  that  Hapoalim 's  perform¬ 
ance  will  be  the  best  in  the  January- 
March  period.  However,  analysts 
both  in  and  outside  the  banks  have 
cautioned  that  the  first-quarter  fi¬ 
gures  can  only  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  trend  for  the  foil  year  and  too 
much  should  not  be  read  into  them. 


Import  growth 
slowed  in  May 

By  AVI  TEMK1N 
Ptest  Economic  Reporter 

A  relative  slowdown  in  the  sharp 
rise  in  imports  was  registered  last 
month,  figures  released  by  (be  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  yesterday 
showed. 

Merchandise  imports  totalled  $983 
million  last  month,  which,  after 
accounting  for  seasonal  factors,  was 
12  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the 
previous  two  months,  the  bureau 
said. 

Bnt  the  bureau  also  noted  that  the 
level  of  imports  remained  vary  hiEh- 
The  monthly  average  of  imports  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was 
12  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
last  half  of  1986. 

The  bureau  noted  that  In  the  last 
five  months  there  had  been  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  imported  fuel,  although 
it  was  still  14  per  cent  lower  than  In 
foe  same  period  last  year.  Imports  of 
fuel  totalled  $400m.  for  foe  Jannary- 
May  period. 
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appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  16.56  for  3  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.07 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  23  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.88.  AU  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  {see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 
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DWELLINGS  ttnn'  08,1  Hadassah 


SITUATION  VACANT 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  Africa  family,  live -in. 
Tel-  03-412760. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


JERUSALEM -SALES 

HAR  NOF,  4,  storeroom  +  garden,  150,000 
reL  08-474030. _ _ 

JERUSALEM  -RENTAL 

SEEKING  4  ROOM  FLAT,  lone  ienn  rental 
in  Jensalein,  from  July  I,  in  Old  Katamoo, 
German  Colony,  Taftrieb,  Re  ha  via.  Baku.  PaL 
mab  or  San  Simon  areas.  Call  Tel.  02-661976. 

MAALOT  DAFNA,  4  Shimon  HatzadDc  St,' 
famished,  central  heating,  telephone,  solar 
heater,  serious  inquiries  only.  Tel.  02-824215 
N-S. 


VEHICLES 


1986  SAAB  900,  36,000  km.,  4  gears,  air- 


to  tourist  or  diplomat.  Tel.  day  03-604473,  or 
evenings  02-661976. 

PASSPORT,  FIAT  124,  1400.  1973,  S1000. 
Tel.Q3-25S039. 

PASSPORT  VOLKSWAGEN  TRANSPOR¬ 
TER  minibus  85.  Td.  02-134104  (notShabhal). 

PASSPORT  Subaru  station  wagon  80,  Td.  02- 
434104  (not  Shabbat). 


SEASONED  JOURNALIST  (English- 
Hebrew)  open  to  offers.  P.O.Box  20126.  Tel 
Aviv  61201.  No.  40578. 


WANTED 


Mid  West  Eye  Surgery  Practice 
tf-S.  qualifications  or  equivalent 
for  two  years 

Personal  interviews  early 
August,  1987,  P,OA 2045,  NO.  747 

tHW-IMS 
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Try  before  you  buy! 


a 


Student  Post  or  Hey  There!  might  be  just  perfectfor  your 
children  or  students.  Find  outfor  sure,  with  no  obligations  -  send  us  the  coupon 
below  and  get  free  sample  copies  of  each  newspaper. 


1 £0 
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To:  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81 ,  Jerusalem  91 000 

Please  send  me  free  sample  copies  of  Student  Post  and  Hey  There! 

NAME  (please  print)  . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

CITY  . . .  POSTAL  CODE  . TEL . 
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Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  June  51 

Currency  (min.  deposit!  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

U.S.  tlollat  15100.0001  6.500  6750  7375 

Pound  Btsriing  (C100.000)  7250  7.2SO  7.500 

Dourachmaric  (DM  200.000)  2.750  2.750  2375 

Swiss  franc  ISF  200^)00)  2^75  2.875  2375 

Yen  (3  million  yen)  3.500  3.825  3-635 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEU  ML  Rates  vaiy  eecording  to  size  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Races  (June  -5) 

CHEQUES  AMD 


BANKNOTES 


Currency  basket 
U.S.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  starting 
Franen  franc 
Japanese  ygn  11001 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  tranc(IO) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Italian  lira  (1000) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  peseta  (1001 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML 


Safl 

1.6880 

1.6079 

0^874 

16281 

Buy 

13S 

066 

2-53 

Sail 

1  62 
069 
2.64 

0.2656 

035 

037 

1.1221 

1.08 

1.13 

0.7880 

0.76 

079 

1.0712 

1.03 

1.08 

0J549 

035 

036 

02402 

0-23 

034 

0.2362 

033 

034 

03637 

035 

037 

1.1972 

1.15 

131 

1.1480 

106 

1.17 

03007 

0.51 

0.61 

0.4273 

041 

0.43 

13636 

132 

137 

13255 

1.18 

134 

_ 

4.50 

4.77 

— 

0-68 

0.72 

13410 

— 

— 

23765 

239 

2.43 

1.2741 

132 

130 

Rep. 

Rans 

1.6778 
16981 
0682-1 
2  £123 
D.2&40 

1.1152 

0.7832 

1.0640 

0J2533 

02387 

0.2346 

03635 

1.1837 

1.1418 

0.7858 

0.4260 

12050 

1.2179 

4£824 

0.7351 

18297 

23628 

1.2666 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (June  5) 


Precious  Metals 


Silver 


Libor  Rates 


London 

o.m.flx.  _ _ 

.454.70 

Sterling 

1  months  3  months  6  months 
B'Vis  8%  8<Vi« 

London 

p.m.r« _ 

.45150 

Dollar 

7»k 

Tr» 

7%*i 

Pans 

noon  fix _ 

. NA 

S  franc 

4 

3'^rt 

Zurich 

p.m.  fix _ ,i 

45335 

D-mart 

31  Vis 

3!%* 

3^4 

London 

Spot _ 

.788.00 

Yen 

3fa 

37/k 

London 

p.m _ _ 

.67636 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  1 5:30  GMT,  June  4) 

Forward  rates  Spot  3  months  6  months  1 

Pound  sterling  1 .8235/45  70/65  1147109 

Deutschmark  1.8160/70  164/159  340/335 

Swiss  franc  1.5C35/45  130/125  276/265 

Dutch  florin  2.0475/85  107/102  238/231 

French  franc  B.071Q/G0  170/195  300/340 

Japanese  yen  143.95/05  126/121  258/248 

Kalian  lira  1313£/5£  90/110  170/200 

Belgian  franc  37.B4/67  Sri  10/3 

CanadiandoNar  1.3406/11  38H3  73B3 

ECU  1 .1408/18  11/14  3005 

S.  African  rand  0.4945/55  15/5  25/15 

Austrian  schilling  12-76/78  10.5/8.5  21/16 

Swedish  krona  BJ17S/2S  3593S5  725/785 

Norwegian  krone  6.7100/50  1190/1240  2265/2335  < 

Danish  krona  69150/00  360/430  725/825 

Share  indices 

Com merzbankOO stocks _ _ _ 17489—12^  Financial  Times  100 stocks _ 22 


12  months 
160/150 
735/725 
590/565 
555/540 
450/550 
550/530 
325/375 
30/15 
130/150 
90/120 
70/55 
43/33 
1375/1475 
4150/4250 
1300/1500 


_ 1749-9-12.5  Financial  Times  100  stocks _ ; 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Jkihe  5} 

U.S.  Money  Rates 

.Prime  rate _ _ ^B_001fc  Fed  funds  (lata) . . _^__.6,Via% 

Broker  loan  - .825%  Long-term  bond  - _100*te-%3 

NY  Euros  (3  months) - 7-V&%  Discount  rata - 5.5% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

Latest  18170/80  1.508IV00  1.6290/00  1433005  1.3412/17 

High  1JS181  1.5090  14360  14335  1J4S0 

Low  1^065  1.4980  1.6280  143.10  1J410  • 

Commant: 

Shon-covaring  erased  the  dollar's  early  losses  on  Friday  and  left  It  Just  below  Thursday's 
.downs  levels  at  the  end  of  a  duU  session.  Caution  ahead  el  the  Venice  summit  quieted  trading, 
despite  expectations  The  meeting  will  produce  no  new  initiatives.  Many  sxpeci  e  weaker  dollar 
after  the  summit,  though  some  saw  light  dollar  buying  by  Japanese  investors. 

Precious  Metals 


Gold  Spot -  45385 

Pravdoss —  453.16 


Silver  Spot _  781 

Pravdoss  —  782 


Wall  Street  (Pric 


DJ  Industrials 

DJ  Transport - 

DJ  Utils - 

Stocks - - 

NYSE Comp  - 

NYSEInds - 

NASDFWl _ 

S-P 100  Index - 

5-PComp. _ 

5&POTC2SO _ 


Statistics 

NYS£  Volume 

Stocks  up  — 


as  off  16:00  GMT) 

NYSE  Highest  Vohuna 


28236.15 


EchllnMfg - 

Texaco  0 
Kamlsctif  ^ 

FedStrs _ 

GeirHost - 

Waste  Man - 

Dayton  Hud  ^ 

Baft  Gas - 

Phil  lips  P - - 

Allegfs _ 


129862800  NASDAQ  Voluma 

573  Stocks  up 

681  Stocks  down .. 


152,025800  (June  4) 
1201 
962 


Wall  Street’*  midweek  rally  succumbed  to  a  bout  of  mild  profh -taking  Friday,  as  stock  prices 
dosed  lower  In  tha  lightest  trading  session  since  January  2-  The  decline  was  prompted  In  part  by 
uncertainly  over  this  week’s  Venice  economic  summit  traders  said. 

The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average,  which  dlmbad  more  than  58  poms  In  the  past  two  sessions, 
dosed  11  points  lower  at  2326.  Dsdlning  issues  lad  advances  by  a  seven-six  margin  as  volume 
skidded  to  130  minion  shares  from  the  140  minion  that  traded  hands  Thursday.  On  January  2,  the 
slowest  trading  day  of  tha  year,  918  million  shares  traded. 

Israel]  Stocks  Traded  in  Now  York 

NYSEMnm 
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The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the 
Diane  and  Arthur  Belfer  Chair 
in  Mechanics  and  Biomechanics 

Lecture: 

Prof.  Mircea  Arcan 

Head#  Biomedical  Engineering  Programme 

Biomechanics  and  Protection  of 
The  Human  Body 

Today,  Monday,  lune  8, 1987,  at  6JX)  pjn. 

The  WoHson  BuHcfing  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  HaD  206, 

Td  Aviv  University  Campus,  Klausner  Sheet,  Ramat  Aviv. 
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A  challenge  to  Israel 

WHATEVER  it  was  that  Hanna  Siniora  precisely  meant  by 
announcing  his  readiness  to  head  an  Arab  list  in  next  year's 
Jerusalem  municipal  elections,  and  whatever  the  fate  that 
awaits  him  and  his  plan  in  the  often  deadly  cut-and-thrust  of 
Palestinian  politics,  the  editor  of  Al  Fajr  has  already  struck  a 
mighty  blow  for  sanity  in  any  discussion  of  Israel’s  own  future, 
as  a  Jewish  and  democratic  state. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  racist  and  anti-democratic 
fringe  group  among  them,  Israeli  Jews  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  country,  for  all  the  strains  and  stresses  to  which  it  has  been 
subject,  remains  steadfast  in  its  commitment  to  constitutional 
democracy  and  to  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for  all.  Now 
Israeli  Jews  will  have  to  ponder  the  likely  practical  meaning  of 
this  commitment  when  it  allows  as  it  must,  all  70,000  or  so  Arab 
voters  in  the  reunified  capital  -  nearly  all  of  them  still  Jordanian 
citizens  -  to  cast  their  ballots  for  a  nationalist  Arab  list. 

One  likely  practical  meaning  might  well  be  the  emergence  of 
a  non-Zionist  Jewish-Arab  majority  in  Jerusalem's  city  council, 
with  the  Arabs,  though  still  a  minority  themselves,  being  able 
to  play  on  the  municipal  level  the  same  kind  of  power-balancing 
game  that  has  been  reserved  for  the  religious  Jewish  parties  in 
Israeli  national  politics.  This  is  a  fairly  explosive  prospect,  and . 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  who  has 
warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Siniora's  initiative,  is  keen  on  seeing  it 
turn  into  reality. 

Especially  as  it  will  inevitably  involve  a  loss  to  the  mayor's  list 
of  the  few  thousand  critical  Arab  voters  that  have  during  the 
past  two  decades  been  cast  on  election  day  in  Jerusalem.  Yet 
the  mayor  knows  full  well  this  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
Jerusalem's  unity. 

The  idea  of  wholesale  Palestinian  participation  in  the  Israeli 
electoral  process  is  not  entirely  new.  of  course.  It  was  first 
broached  not  long  ago  by  Dr.  Sari  Nusseibeh,  a  Bir  Zeit 
University  lecturer  in  Islamic  philosophy.  Having  taken  note  of 
the  inefficacy  of  violent  methods  in  wrenching  the  occupied 
territories  from  Israel's  hold.  Prof.  Nusseibeh  proposed  that 
Israel  annex  the  territories  and  then  grant  the  Palestinian 
residents  their  citizenship  rights,  including  the  vote,  as  under 
international  law  it  would  be  required  to  do. 

Israelis.  Prof.  Nusseibeh  rightly  reasoned,  could  not  simply 
dodge  the  dilemma  which  would  thus  confront  them.  For  his 
proposed  solution  would  either  be  the  end  of  Israel  as  a 
meaningful  Jewish  state,  or  alternatively  -  if  the  Jewish 
majority  chose  to  deny  the  Palestinians  their  rights  after 
annexation  -  a  prelude  to  Israel's  end  as  a  democracy. 

A  revolutionary  exercise  though  it  was  in  political  thinking, 
the  idea  did  not  catch  fire  among  the  Palestinians.  No  practical 
Arab  politician  was  going  to  endorse  annexation  of  the 
terroritories  by  Israel  in  the  hope  that  this  would  discomfit  the 
occupier,  and  lead  him  to  repent  the  occupation  altogether. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Siniora,  a*  practical  politician  of  the 
moderate  PLO  stripe  -  he  was  one  of  Shimon  Peres’s  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  mooted  jointj ordanian-Palestinian  delegation  to 
peace  talks  -  has  brought  the  idea  down  to  earth,  and  reduced  it 
to  possibly  manageable  proportions. 

So  far,  reaction  among  his  own  people  on  both  banks  of  the 
Jordan  has  been  preponderantly  hostile  to.  Mr.  Siniora’s 
proposal,  and  the  PLO  is  yet  to  be  officially  heard  from. 

Prof.  Nusseibeh  for  one  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  thinks  the 
proposal  is  too  modest  in  scope,  and  that  in  any  case  it  should  be 
held  up  until  all  hope  for  the  peace  process  really  vanishes.  The 
more  common  objection  is  that,  despite  Mr.  Siniora’s  professed 
backing  for  a  political  redivision  of  Jerusalem  between  an 
Israeli  and  a  Palestinian  sovereignty,  the  proposal  in  effect 
legitimizes  Israel’s  “undemocratic’'  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
city. 

For  this  very  reason  a  number  of  “pragmatic”  Herut 
politicians  have  applauded  Mr.  Siniora's  initiative.  But  the 
more  typical  -  and,  it  seems,  more  sincere  -  response  from  the 
annexationist  camp  has  been  one  of  total  rejection.  Only  an 
Arab  list  that  would,  while  condemning  terrorism,  also  endorse 
Jerusalem's  irrevocable  union  under  Israel's  flag  should  be 
ceded  a  place  on  the  ballot,  it  is  suggested. 

To  the  exposure  of  such  hypocrisy  -  by  forcing  its  practition¬ 
ers  to  come  out  and  declare  themselves  -  Mr.  Siniora  has 
already  made  a  notable  contribution. 

Our  new  man  in  Washington 

IT  IS  NO  disrespect  to  Israel’s  ambassador-designate  to 
Washington,  Moshe  Arad,  to  suggest  that  he  will  need  all  the 
goodwill  and  cooperation  from  both  Washington  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  have  an  effect  on  the  American-Israeli  connection. 

That  connection  is  now  passing  through  an  exceedingly 
delicate  phase,  and  nothing  less  than  the  highest  qualities  of 
intellectual  and  professional  helmsmanship  would  seem  to  be 
required  on  the  Israeli  side  to  assure  safe  piloting.  Mr.  Arad, 
who  has  just  retired  as  envoy  to  Mexico  and  has  held  a  number 
of  responsible  positions  in  Israel's  foreign  service,  is  certainly  a 
capable  diplomat.  The  Washington  post,  however,  especially  at 
this  time,  calls  for  something  more. 

Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres, 
.who  had  jointly  endorsed  his  candidacy  before  it  was  approved 
by  the  cabinet  yesterday,  must  have  felt  in  a  great  hurry.  The 
former  ambassador.  Dr.  Meir  Rosenne,  had  departed  a  week 
ago  without  Mr.  Shamir  finding  it  possible  to  agree  on  any  of 
the  several  highly  recommendable  names  submitted  to  him  for 
his  acquiescence  by  Mr.  Peres  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
Mr.  Arad's  appointment  was  the  last-minute  result. 

Relations  between  Jerusalem  and  Washington  will  now,  at 
least  for  a  start,  have  to  be  conducted  at  the  top  government 
level,  or  through  U.S.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering  in  Tel 
Aviv. 


ARRESTS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Zvi  Katzover,  brother  of  Gush  Emu- 
nim  activist  leader  Benny  Katzover, 
Soldiers  confronting  Arab  stone- 
throwers  are  given  undear  orders, 
Katzover  said.  “We  want  Rabin  to 
resign,  and  the  drders  to  be 
changed.”  Shmuel  Ben  Yishai  of 
Kach.  who  heads  the  Kiryat  Arba 
Vigilante  Committee  for  Safety  on 
the  Roads,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post • 
:‘it's  a  shame  that  the  reaction  to 
Jewish  blood  is  only  the  breaking  of 
Arab  glass.  Blood  is  avenged  with 
blood,  not  glass.  Their  houses 
should  have  been  burnt.” 

Kiryat  Arba  leaders  later  conde¬ 
mned"  the  attack  in  a  meeting  with 
Mitzna.  They  said  settlers  at  the 
scene  had  overstepped  norms 
whereby  weapons  are  not  carried 
during  demonstrations,  and  violent 
confrontations  with  soldiers  and 
attacks  on  innocent  persons  are 
avoided.  Mitzna  said  he  had  re- 


SO  WHO  is  Hanna  Siniora?  “A  man 
who  represents  no  one  but  himself 
and  whose  positions  run  counter  to 
the  Palestinian  national  positions  - 
contrary  to  all  principles  and 
values,”  to  quote  Bassam  Shak’a,  a. 
former  mayor  of  Nablus,  or,  “an 
authentic  representative  of  Arafat 
and  the  editor  of  a  subversive  news¬ 
paper,”  according  to  Tehiya  mem¬ 
ber  of  Knesset,  Geula  Cohen? 

It  was  very  democratic  of  Kol 
Yisrael  to  broadcast  these  two  points 
of  view  of  Hanna  Siniora  in  its  morn¬ 
ing  news  magazine  on  Friday  but  the 
programme  failed  to  explain  what 
the  Siniora  initiative  is  really  all 
about. 

Hanna  Siniora  is  a  Christian 
Palestinian  Arab  and  editor  of  a 
daily  Arabic  paper  in  East  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Al  Fajr.  Siniora  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel 
and  has  regular  contacts  with  many 
Israelis  and  foreign  diplomats. 

He  is  not  a  member  of  the  PLO, 
but  believes  that  the  PLO,  for  better 
or  worse,  is  the  sole  legitimate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  Palesti¬ 
nian  state  living  side  by  side  with 
Israel. 

Siniora  no  more  represents  the. 
PLO  and  Arafat  than  Dr.  Nahum 
Goldmann  used  to  represent  the 
Israeli  government.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  more  open  minded 
members  of  the  PLO  aren't  willing 
to  use  Siniora  as  a  proxy,  just  as  on 
occasion  the  Israeli  government 
used  Goldmann 's  good  services.  But 
this  time  Siniora's  plan  is  a  strictly 
local  initiative,  coordinated  with  no 


SINIORA’S  ARGUMENT  is  that 
since  the  Peres  peace  initiative 

THE  OUTBURST  of  charge  and 
counter-charge  between  Israelis  and 
American  Jewish  leaders  regarding 
“Jewish  backbone,”  ’’dual  loyalty,” 
“shtetl  mentality,”  “American  Jew¬ 
ish  cultural  superiority,”  “Israeli  de¬ 
pendence  on  American  Jewish  poli¬ 
tical  influence,"  “the  pseudo- 
Zionism  of  American  Jews,”  “the 
self-appointed  leaders  of  American 
Jewry,”  and  other  expressions  points 
to  one  of  the  central  issues  of  Jewish 
life  today  -  the  nature  of  Israel- 
Diaspora  relations. 

There  are  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  aspects  to  this  debate.  The  recent 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Board 
of  Governors,  which  focused  on  the 
responsibility  of  Arye  Dulzin  in  his 
position  at  Bank  Leumi  representing 
the  World  Zionist  Organization's 
nominal  control  of  the  bank  which  it 
founded,  together  with  the  Pollard 
affair  and  the  impending  increase  in 
Soviet  Jewish  immigration  (includ¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  refugee  status)  have 
uncovered  suppressed  ideological 
and  practical  differences  be  r ween 
Israel  and  the  largest  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  the  world. 

The  current  debate  has  led  to 
three  alternative  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  relationship: 

•  Separation  of  the  WZO  from  the 
Jewish  Agency  on  the  basis  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and  defined  areas  of  activity; 

■  Integration  on  the  basis  of  choos- 
ing  representatives  of  the 
campaigns-comm unities  to  head  cer¬ 
tain  Agency  departments  together 
with  those  elected  by  the  Zionist 
Congress  within  the  existing  struc¬ 
ture;  ■ 

•  Unification  of  the  WZO  and 
Jewish  Agency  frameworks  on  an 
open  and  democratic  basis. 

Almost  all  of  those  involved  agree 
that  there  is  need  for  reorganization 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
operating  departments  in  order  to 
deal  with  organizational  and  structu¬ 
ral  deficiencies,  as  well  as  a  reorder¬ 
ing  of  priorities  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  Jews  everywhere. 

As  one  intimately  involved  with 
the  evolution  of  the  WZO-Jewish 


The  Siniora  initiative 

Behind  the  myths 


appears  to  have  fallen  flat  on  its  face, 
Israel  is  not  likely  to  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  the  territories  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Since  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  feel  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  services 
which  the  taxes  they  pay  would  war¬ 
rant  (Teddy  Kollek  himself  has 
admitted  as  much),  Siniora  argues 
they  ought  to  stop  following  an 
ostrich  policy  and  join  the  Jerusalem 
municipal  council,  stating  that  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  recognize  Israel's 
unilateral  annexation  of  East  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

In  the  municipal  council  they 
could  gain  about  20%  of  the  seats, 
and,  he  believes,  play  the  same 
pivotal  role  in  municipal  politics  as 
the  rejigious  parties  play  in  the  Knes¬ 
set.  This  assumes  that  the  secular 
Jews  in  the  Jerusalem  municipality 
urill  prefer  a  coalition  with  the  Arabs 
to  one  with  the  harechm,  or  alterna¬ 
tively  that  the  haredim  will  prefer  to 
cooperate  with  the  Arabs  rather 
than  with  the  seculars.  In  fact,  baredi 
circles  have  already  approached 
Siniora! 

One  thing  is  certain:  Unless 
Siniora  is  stopped  by  either  Jewish  or 
Arab  extremists,  once  Arabs  sic  in 
the  Jerusalem  municipal  council  the 
Arabs  of  East  Jerusalem  will  get  the 
services  they  deserve,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  will  turn  into  a  microcosm  of 
what  the  Knesset  will  look  like  if 
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the  Israeli  Arabs  (over  17%  of  the 
population)  ever  get  their  act 
together  and  run  together  to  attain 
the  14  Knesset  seats  which  their 
numbers  warrant. 

Siniora  also  hopes  that  his  propos¬ 
al  will  attract  renewed  attention  to 
the  unresolved  question  of  the  status 
■  of  Jerusalem  which  he  does  not  want 
to  see  physically  divided  again,  but 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  eventually 
have  to  be  divided  administratively 
to  serve  as  the  capital  of  both  Israel 
and  an  Arab  Palestine. 

BUT  WHAT  about  Sari  Nusseibeh 
who  was  presented  in  ail  the  Israeli 
newspapers  and  electronic  media  as 
part  of  the  “conspiracy,”  and  as  the 
one  to  have  received  a  “green  light 
from  the  PLO”  for  the  Siniora  plan? 

Sari  Nuseibeh  is  a  lecturer  in  Isla¬ 
mic  history  at  Bir  Zeit  University. 
He  is  described  by  both  pro- 
Jordanian  and  pro-PLO  political  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  West  Bank  as  “a  clever 
lad  with  no  political  experience." 
Nusseibeh  and  Siniora  are  close  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  frequently  ex¬ 
change  opinions,  but  who  do  not 
necessarily  see  eye  to  eye.  The  main 
difference  is  that  while  Siniora 
favours  the  two  state  solution,  Nus¬ 


seibeh  favours  a  bi-national  state,  at 
(east  as  an  interim  solution. 

Nusseibeh  has  proposed  that  the 
Arabs  in  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  stop  fighting  the  system 
and  start  using  it.  Jerusalem  could  be 
a  test  case,  but  the  broader  concept 
is  that  the  Palestinians  should  favour 
Israeli  annexation  of  the  territories, 
agree  to  live  under  an  apartheid 
regime  which  would  inevitably  fol¬ 
low,  and  start  fighting  for  equal 
rights. 

After  obtaining  equal  nghts  and 
beeoming  a  majority  (by  the  year 
2020  or  so),  the  Palestinians  in  the 
Knesset  would  pass  a  Palestinian 
“Law  of  Return”  which  will  enable 
another  one  to  two  milllion  Palesti¬ 
nians  to  enter  Israel . 

Nusseibeh  says  his  ideal  is  a  truly 
secular,  democratic  state,  though  he 
would  settle  for  a  bi-national  state, 
at  least  temporarily.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  once  the 
Arabs  become  a  majority  they  will 
not  choose  the  simple  democratic 
model,  namely  a  dictatorship  of  the 
majority. 

No  Israeli  Jew  is  likely  to  take  this 
risk.  No  Zionist,  for  that  matter, 
irrespective  of  the  political  camp  to 
which  he  belongs,  wants  a  "secular- 
democratic"  state,  a  bi-national 
state  or  an  Arab-run  state.  .As  far  as 
one  can  gather,  Nusseibeh's  ideas 
have  no  adherents  within  the  Pales- 
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Agency  relationship,  I  believe  that 
only  the  third  proposal  to  unify  the 
two  organizations  can  provide  an 
answer  to  the  challenges  of  the  next 
decades.  The  rising  tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  should  not.  be 
viewed  as  a  sign  of  irreconcilable 
differences,  but  rather  as  evidence  of 
a  growing  symbiosis  demanding  a 
logical  next  step  in  the  organization 
of  the  Israel-Diaspora  connection. 

The  Zionist  movement,  under 
Louis  Pincus's  leadership,  began  the 
process  of  openness  and  renewal  as 
far  back  as  the  27th  Zionist  Congress 
(1968),  by  adopting  the  Jerusalem 
Programme  and  opening  its  ranks  to 
five  world- wide  membership  orga¬ 
nizations  in  the  Diaspora.  The  WZO 
was  no  longer  limited  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  parties  and  organizations,  but 
reflected  the  broad-based  support 
for  Israel  by  involving  the  three 
religious  trends  (Reform,  Conserva¬ 
tive,  Orthodox),  the  World  Sephar¬ 
dic  Federation  and  the  Maccabi 
World  Union. 

The  process  of  integrating  these 
large  organizations  and  many  of 
their  individual  members  is  still  in¬ 
complete,  but  represented  the  first 
stage. 

The  second  stage  was  directed  to 
the  broader  pro-Israel  frameworks 
in  the  communities  through  the 
Israel  campaigns  (United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  Keren  Hayesod)  which 
have  become  the  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  organized  Jewish  life  in  the 
Diaspora.  In  1971,  the  reconstituted 
Jewish  Agency  was  established  on  a 
50-50  partnership  basis  between  the 
WZO  and  the  campaigns  which  in 
turn  brought  in  many  community 
elements. 

The  joint  activities  deepened  the 
involvement  of  the  partners  and  led 
to  very  positive  results.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  background  and  organiza¬ 
tional  tradition,  however,  have 
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brought  increasing  tensions  and 
competitive  attempts  at  control  of 
the  overall  structure.  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  view  these  events  as 
decisive.  Far  more  important  are  the 
challenges  confronting  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  everywhere. 

THE  ZIONIST  idea  has  progressed 
from  the  concern  of  a  minority  to 
become  the  central  focus  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people.  The  State  of  Israel  has 
become  a  principal  component  of 
Jewish  self-identity  and  of  Jewish 
spiritual  and  cultural  consciousness. 

The  distinction  between  "Zionist" 
and  “non-Zionist”  has  lost  its  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  growing  assimila¬ 
tion,  demographic  and  cultural  attri¬ 
tion  in  the  Diaspora,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pro-Israel  feelings  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  other  hand.  All  are 
united  in  the  recognition  chat  in 
order  to  assure  the  future  of  Jewish 
communities  everywhere,  we  must 
intensify  and  broaden  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  forms,  and  strengthen  and 
deepen  the  links  between  Israel  and 
the  Diaspora,  as  a  people  and  as 
individuals,  particularly  among  the 
younger  generation. 

The  Zionist  General  Council 
(February  1986)  declared:  “By  these 
deeds,  the  Zionist  movement,  whose 
primary  task  has  been  national  li¬ 
beration,  will  henceforth  also  be  a 
movement  for  national  continuity.” 
The  Jewish  Agency  Assembly,  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Jerusalem  Programme,  declared 
(June  1986)  that  it  ceased  using  the 
term  "non-Zionist"  with  regard  to 
all  its  members  and  called  on  them  to 
affiliate  with  Zionist  organizations  in 
their  countries. 

Moreover,  the  Zionist  movement 


decided  to  establish  the  “TnuatMag- 
shimim combining  the  youth 
movements  and  the  aliya  groups  in 
one  overall  autonomous  framework 
to  emphasize  the  central  task  of 
aliya,  while  the  Jewish  Agency 
Assembly  called  on  the  organized 
communities  to  undertake  the  task 
of  encouraging  aliya  and  assisting 
new  olim  from  their  countries. 

In  the  realm  of  global  Jewish  poli¬ 
cy,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  separate 
the  tasks  of  the  Zionist  movement, 
which  concentrated  on  building  and 
strengthening  the  State  of  Israel, 
from  the  functions  of  other  world¬ 
wide  Jewish  organizations  which 
were  concerned  with  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism  and  for  Jewish 
rights  everywhere.  The  struggle  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
interests  of  Israel;  the  fight  against 
the  infamous  UN  resolution  equat¬ 
ing  Zionism  with  racism;  the  wide¬ 
spread  efforts  for  the  aliya  of  Soviet 
Jews,  of  Jews  from  Arab  lands  and 
“Operation  Moses"  for  the  Ethio- 
pian-JMw?sfo  all  intertwined.  The 
combination  of  Israel’s  sovereign 
acts,  of  widespread  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity  involvement,  of  WZO  and  Jewish 
Agency  initiative  and  implementa¬ 
tion  in  Israel  and  in  the  Diaspora  on 
all  these  issues,  underlines  this  fact. 
The  separation  of  Zionist-lsrael 
policy  from  general  Jewish  policy  is 
no  longer  possible. 

THUS,  both  the  so-called  internal 
Jewish  front  against  assimilation  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  Jewish 
national  consciousness  and  the  so- 
called  external  front  for  Jewish 
rights  in  all  countries,  including  the 
encouragement  of  aliya  to  Israel, 
demand  a  concentration  of  strength 
and  effort  and  a  reordering  of  priori¬ 
ties. 

The  practical  activities  in  Israel 
(immigrant  absorption,  rural  settle¬ 
ment,  Youth  Aliya,  Project  Renew- 
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ceived  similar  condemnations  from 
other  settler  leaders  in  the  West 
Bank. 

In  a  meeting  yesterday  with  30 
community  leaders  from  Dehaishe, 
Mitzna  expressed  regret  over  the 
violence  and  said  "the  soldiers' 
struggle  with  the  Jewish  extremists 
had  prevented  loss  of  life." 

The  attack  was  also  condemned 
yesterday  by  the  coordinator  of  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  territories,  Shmuel 
Goren,  who  labelled  it  a  "crime” 
carried  out  by  “a  rioting  mob.”  He 
said  the  action  harmed  security 
efforts  in  the  area. 

Foreign  Minister  Peres  warned 
against  “looking  like  those  who  want 
to  hurt  us.”  The  attack  was  also 
condemned  by  Likud  MK  Sarah 
Doron.  MK  Yossi  Sand  (Gtizens 
Rights  Movement)  called  for  a  cur¬ 
few  on  Kiryat  Arba  instead  of  De¬ 
haishe. 


MOSLEM 

FANATICISM 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  his  article,  “Extremism 
breeds  extremism”  (May  25),  Yehu¬ 
da  Litani  lends  credence  to  bis  un¬ 
named  Arab  friend's  opinion  that 
Moslem  religious  extremism  on  the 
West  Bank  is  a  direct  result  of  Israeli 
religious  extremism.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what  he  cre¬ 
dits  the  rise  of  Islamic  religious  ex¬ 
tremism  in  Iran,  Egypt,  Lebanon  or 
Turkey.  The  entire  Moslem  world  is 
experiencing  a  period  of  religious 
fanaticism.  It  would  be  unnatural  for 
West  Bank  Moslems  not  to  be  in¬ 
fected  by  that  fanaticism. 

TESSA  LERNERAUMAN 
Bnei  Daron. 

MONEY  TRANSFERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Why  is  it  that  I  can  transfer 
sterling  funds  from  a  London  branch 
bank  to  the  branch  of  a  French  bank 
in  a  village  in  the  French  Alps  in  24 
hours,  but,  using  the  same  method  of 
transfer  from  the  same  Loudon 
bank,  it  takes  a  week  (Friday  to 
Friday)  to  reach  a  branch  of  Bank 
Leumi?  Family  in  London  checked 
out  that  the  funds  were  sent  and  I 
phoned  daily  to  my  bank  here  to  see 
if  they  had  arrived. 

I  do  not  believe  that  money  "exists 
in  a  vacuum”  and  strongly  suspect 
that,  for  at  least  part  of  the  week,  it 
was  earning  interest  for  someone 
other  than  me. 

Safad.  JOYHOFFMAN 
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PROSECUTING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  In  your  letters  column  of 
May  24,  Efraim  Zuroff,  representing 
the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center,  right¬ 
ly  chastised  another  letter  writer  for 
dismissing  out  of  hand  Soviet  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals. 

In  noting  the  recent  Australian 
and  Canadian  government  decisions 
to  prosecute,  Mr.  Zuroff  leaves  the 
impression  that  these  decisions  were 
“in  no  small  measure  a  result  of  the 
very  efforts"  of  the  Simon  Wiesen¬ 
thal  Center. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Zuroff  and 
his  organization,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Having  some  acquaintance  with 
both  campaigns,  I  can  say  that  in 
both  countries,  the  research  and  lob¬ 
bying  were  led  by  the  representative 
Jewish  organizations,  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  Australian  Jewry  (Ecaj). 

TaiFres 

Trade-ins  fcgJLT  I 
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WAR  CRIMINALS 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  outside 
organizations  usually  have  little  or 
no  local  sensitivity. 

■  If  anything,  the  actions  of  the 
Wiesenthal  Center  proved  this 
point.  In  Australia,  a  list  of  40  names 
suddenly  bandied  about  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter.  with  no  prior  notification  to  the 
Ecaj ,  threw  the  campaign  into  par¬ 
tial  disarray.  In  Canada,  the  wild 
allegations  of  the  Center’s  Canadian 
representative  provided  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  those  wishing  to  discredit  the 
need  to  prosecute,  and  very  nearly 
torpedoed  the  campaign. 

The  work  of  the  Center,  by  the 
way,  bears  little  relation  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  done  by  its  namesake  in 
Vienna. 

,  RONKAMPEAS 
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tine  national  movement  cither. 

So  what  'he  famous  green 

l«h?-  which  he  allegedly  cot -and 
subsequently  denied  -  ter  Sms 

plan?  The  chairman  of  the  E-« 
Jerusalem  Journals  Associate* 
Raduan  Abu  A>  has-  offered  ute 

following  explanation: 

•‘A  °recn  lichi  from  the  FLO 
means  'hat  he'd, sensed  h,s  ideas 
with  someone,  anyone,  m  .he  PLO. 
who  said:  Try  it.’  I  an 
Abu  Ayash  said,  -v-inur  Abu  rothe 
PLO  to  support  any  >ort  o.  So 
much  for  the  PLO  ■'green  fight.  . 

According  to  Siniora  himself,  the 

PLO  has  already  expressed  dijpkfr 

Surcvrithhispian.H^ownruWBto 

has  jI*o  dissociated  himscif  frojn)  rt < 
and  red  lights  arc  undoubtedly 
flashing  in  the  inner  chambers  op. 
Palestinian  rejeciiomsts. 

So  anvone  seeking  a  conspirMy 
between  Siniora.  Nusseibeh  and  the 
PLO  to  disintegrate  the  Jerusalem, 
municipal  council  or  take  over  the. 
Israeli  government  by  means  of  a- 
coalition  with  the  haredim  is  wasting 
his  time. 

The  fact  that  sections  of  the  Israel*, 
public  have  reacted  so  hysterically  to 
a  purely  local  initiative  -  which, 
incidentally  makes  <<  lot  of  sense  ? 
just  goes  to  show  how  emotionally 
unprepared  we  are  tor  inevitable 
changes  in  the  status  quo. 

If  Siniora's  plan  will  at  least  drive 
home  to  us  the  full  implications  of 
annexation. dayvinu.  In fortunately 
the  Palestinians  themselves  are  more  f 

likely  than  not  to  deny  us  this  lesson. ;  .i 

The  writer  w  the  editor  of  the 
Labour  Movement  English-language  .V  i/ 
monthly  Spectrum. 
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al,  etc.)  which  arc  primarily  thee : 
responsibility  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  . 
constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  Zionist-, 
budget.  The  practical  work  in  the'-'.. •  .= 
Diaspora  (Youth  and  Hehalura, :  ; 
Jewish  and  Zionist  education,  en-  j'  •: 
couragement  of  aliya.  organization  -3; 
and  information  activities.  commim-  _'; 
icy  services,  etc.)  constitute  10  per 
cent  of  the  Zionist  budget.  This  ~J 
division  of  functions  distorts  the  ba-v  . 
lance  of  the  partnership  between  the  ' 
Zionist  and  the  community-... 
campaign  partner.  r- 

The  "continuation  of  Zionist  , 
realization  requires  a  gradual  trans¬ 
fer  of  emphasis  from  the  building  of  '■> 
Israel,  which  is  the  basic  responsibH-  ; 
ity  of  the  state  3nd  its  citizenrv.  with  ^ 
the  help  of  Diaspora  Jewry,  to  the 
two  central  tasks  of  Jewish  life  so-  ;.-’’ 
day:  Jewish-Zionist  education,  for- v 
mal  and  informal,  in  every  commute 
ity  and  through  a  wide  variety  of-i'. . 
instrumentalities  reflecting  theptajp  v 
alism  of  Jewish  life;  and  the  strong- - 
thening  of  Israel-Diaspora  ties,  indi-'  . 
vidually  and  collectively.  indutfingj  3 
study  in  Israel,  volunteering.  tqi*r,-£? 
ism.’ community  projects,  common-  j£ ! 
ity  twinning  and  investment,;^ 
altogether  leading  to  aliya  Ofl  ai  .v 
group  and  individual  basis.  * 

There  is  no  justification  todayi&r*  >. 
maintaining  separate  frameworks*,/.- 
even  on  the  basis  of  pan  nerahip.The^  -  r 
public  image  of  the  World  Zionist^ 
Organization  and  of  the  Jewish  :  i 
Agency  will  not  be  improved"  by;  b 
separation  or  by  the  transfer  of  func-'-f 
tions  or  authority  from  one  to  the!';?? 
other.  '  ■ 

Jewish  identity  in  our  time  is  linked  --v 
to  the  State  of  Israel  and  thus  itt'. 
becomes  Zionist  identity.  The  com- ■  - 
mon  destiny  and  the  interdepend--:1 
ence  of  Israel  and  the  Diaspora::; 
guarantees  the  strengthening  of  Jew>3  • 
ish  national  consciousness  for  maio-1;' 
taining  Jewish  community  life  and  v; 
encouraging  aliya  to  Israel. 

The  call  for  full  unity  between  th^jf 
World  Zionist  Organization  and  thd** 
Jewish  Agency  stems  from  these  * 
considerations.  ' 

The  writer  is  a  former  member  of  th*_ 
Zionist  Executive.  ~  :S.  *■ 


OVER-REACTION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  U.S.  ambassador 
(“Pickering  blasts  harsh  measures" - 
May.22)  is  over-reacting  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  Israel. 

If  this  is  what  Israel  can  expea  of  a 
■close  friend  and  ally,  how  would  the 
adversaries  of  this  country  emerge  at 
an  international  conference? 
Netanya.  A#.  SMITH 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


Galilee  Jours 

DAILY  BUS  TOURS 
FROM  TEL  AVIV  AND 
JERUSALEMS  40- RETURN 
OUR  TOURS  TO  EGYPT  BY  BUS: 

TOUR  201  4  days/3  nights  $  75 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 

breakfast  &  one  panoramic 
sightseeing  tour 

TOUR  202  4  days/3  nights  $  125 

-  Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  dhner  and  2 
full  sightseeing  days  in  Cairo. 

TOUR202A  with  S  7B8 

1  accommodation  in  Cairo  in 
5  star  hotel, 

TOUR  203  8  days/7  nights  .  S  320 

including  Luxor  and  Aswan. 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 

breakfast  and  dinner.  ' 

4-star  hotels  in  Luxor  and 

Aswan 

TOUR  203 A  with  S  350 

accommodation  In  Cairo  in 
Sstarhotel. 

TEL  AVIV- CAIRO  FLIGHT  * 

in  comUnation  with  tour, 
includes  transfer  from  Cairo 
airport  to  bote). 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  ‘  S  U 

BUS  TRANSFER  TO  CAIRO  . 

one  way.  phis  3  nights  ■  '  • 

accommodation  with  ’ 

breakfast,  Lotus  Hotel  ' 


VISA  THE SAME  DAY  : 

OnlylnTd  Aw.  subject  to  '  '  •  '  . 
Consulate  office  houra. 

TEL  AVIV:  r 

142  HayartenSL.Tel.  03-5448i»j:*? 
Tbc;341331GULFL 
42BenYehuda  st.'  : 

Tel.  03-5466622,  - 

Tlx: 342186 GALARIL  ...- 

I  JERUSALEM: 

|  3BenSirttSt, 94181;' 

Tel- 02-246858, 231223,  -  .- - 
Centen.Ttf. 0M8348W5  ■_ 

Tb<: 26597 GALJLfL  ‘  v  -VrYff: 

TIBERIAS:  ’  '  :rT-,‘y» 

1 0  Hayarden  SI,  P.O.a  250 
TeL  06-720330, 720550, 722688^'^ 
Tlx: 6848 GALJTIL  .  • 
Cafates-J3ALmjfl  TffiEfUAS^a^l 


£ fP  .  ST-rff  s? 


